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PART I 
THE ROAD 


“ I love roads, I love lanes and streets: I love to walk, walk? 
walk, for it is an opportunity for thought developing into a clear 
process, often leading to self-illumination and discovery, thanks 
to the sound of one’s own footfalls. Walking is not merely physical 
exercise keeping the body fit; itis a spiritual training leading to 
the preservation of the being itself...” 

ANONYMOUS 


SUNSHINE scatters like gold dust. A buzz in the air, as 
though the pinpoints of gold are flying hither and thither. 
The green trees of the grove spread the shadow of their 
protection on the white-bearded spirit of Mian Mir which, 
mother has told me, lives in the Persian wheel well. On 
one side of our house are the straight barracks, where 
soldiers live, on the other side are the bungalows of the 
Sahibs, with their gardens, white-washed and still, and 
hazy with their mysteries before my eyes. Dividing the 
barracks and the bungalows is the road, lined with casuarina 
trees, which stretches from end to end of the horizon. 
I stand for a long while with my thumb in my mouth wonder- 
ing where it comes from and where it goes. Then I run 
round in circles on the little clearing under the grove 
surrounding the Persian wheel well in a wild delirium of 
movement, oblivious of the past and the future, excited 
by my own happiness at finding myself wandering freely 
in the wide open world... 

That is one of my first vivid memories. 

I run round in circles in the grove, because mother has 
said I can go out and play so long as I don’t cross the road. 

This road, on which caravans of camels and donkeys 
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and horses and men are always passing, is the first hurdle 
that must be crossed. 

The gardener calls me: “ Son, come here.” 

I heed him not and go on describing circles. Then, 
suddenly, I fall across the stub of the root of the huge 
banyan tree and begin to cry. 

The gardener comes and picks me up, consoling me the 
while with queer, affecting sounds from under his full 
mustachio and throwing me up in the air. I am still 
sobbing. So he puts me astride his neck and prances like 
a horse. And, with the jolting of his body and with the 
precarious movement of mine, holding on to his head with 
tight fists, there arises a hilarious atmosphere. And though 
I cry, “ Put me down, put me down!”, I am happy. 
Of course, when I am actually brought down and placed 
square on my sturdy little legs by the place where the 
gardener is cutting grass, I want to be picked up again. 
But as the gardener sterts to work I become fascinated by 
the way he cuts grass with a flat khurpi while he hums a 
tune in his throat. 

“ Sing to me,” I say to him. 

“Go, budmash, your mother is calling,” he answers. 

“ Where is my mother? ” I say and look towards the door 
of our house. 

Mother is not there. I know she is having her siesta, 
with my little brother, Prithvi, by her side. I insist, “ Sing 
to me.” 

The gardener smiles and begins to hum his tune loudly, 
moving his head the while. 

I too move my head. 

Then I hear the sound of tinkling bells on the road and I 
drift thither. A row of camels is passing, tied nose to tail, 
tail to nose, and the drivers seated on their backs sway up 
and down as the mountainous backs of the camels advance. 
I involuntarily put my finger in my mouth and stand 
watching the caravan pass, amazed at the long legs of the 
camels, my body rapt in the sound of their tinkling bells. 
Whence they come and where they go, that is what 
I want to know. But mother has said, “ Krishna, you are 
not to go on the road.” 
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Some sepoys are coming up from the direction-in which, 
I have been told, lies the Sadar Bazaar. They salute, looking 
the while to their left. 

A shape passes, a pink man in khaki clothes, a shape 
which takes the form of a Sahib. I know he lives in that 
bungalow opposite our house, across the road. He whirs 
past on his bicycle. 

Now that the fearsome person is gone, there can be no 
danger in going to his garden. 

And there is a violent urge in me to cross the road. 

I look back to see if my mother is about. Also, I sweep 
the grove by the well to make sure that the gardener is not 
looking. And, without pausing for breath, I rush blindly 
across the barrier, the limit of all my previous truancies. 

Once across, I rush into the bowers of the garden. And 
quickly, breathlessly, with the panorama of the green 
orchards hanging over my eyes, though not in them, I 
attack the nearest rosebud on a bush before me. The 
panic of my mother’s voice fills me. And I am oblivious of 
the thorns on the stem. I suddenly feel a shooting pain in 
my fingers, but I pull with all my might. The rosebud 
without the stem comes into my hand. And, without 
looking back at the silent bungalow or at the shimmering, 
buzz-punctured air before me, I run, my torso further 
forward than my legs. 

I have darted back across the road. But in the wild 
happiness of having the flower in my hand, I mix up my 
steps. My legs get intertwined and I fall. 

A shriek comes involuntarily out of my throat. And I 
weep with fear as I lie on the warm earth. ‘The sun is 
moving towards me and I cry more persistently to be heard. 
I have the taste of dust in my mouth. And the sweat is 
pouring down my cheeks, I am hot with frustration. Then 
I hear steps. 

It is the gardener. 

“ Aré, budmash! ”? he says scoldingly. 

I shut my hand tight where I hold the flower, for he is 
the gardener and he does not like anyone plucking flowers. 

He picks me up in his arms and, swaying me from side 
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to side, tries to drown my weeping with words and whispers 
and snatches of nonsense rhymes. 

My mother, who has heard my cries, stands at the door. 

“ Where has he been? ” she asks. 

“ He fell down, playing,” says the gardener. 

“ What, in that dirty ditch? Has he been on the road? ” 
she says in a panic. 

I am still sobbing. 

“ Never mind, son, you have only killed some ants,” 
the gardener says, metaphorically. 

“ Show me your leggies,”’ mother says. And she takes me 
in her arms. 

There is a sweet smell about her neck and her face, 
like milk and sugar. She kisses my knees, saying: ‘‘ That 
will make them better.” And she puts me down on the bed 
by Prithvi and lies by my side, hugging me. 

I am not sobbing any more, only whimpering. Soon 
sleep, the sleep of fatigue, steals into my eyes. 

When I. wake up in the arms of my father in the after- 
noon, the rosebud is still clutched tight in my fist, and the 
scratches of the thorns tell the whole story. 


“WHERE did you go, my little budmash, where?” he 
asked in a singsong. 

And he swept my face with kisses while I tried to catch 
his big, bushy moustache. For that moustache was my most 
vivid impression of my father. In fact, that moustache was 
to me the whole of my father. I would see the drops of 
water sticking to his moustache when he washed his face in 
the afternoons, even as he crouched in the compound of the 
mud-walled quarter in which we lived. And I was more 
fascinated by the bushy growth of hair on his mouth than 
by anything else about him. Except perhaps by his rich, 
warm voice, which I could hear long before he entered the 
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house, acknowledging the greetings of the sepoys who 
passed that way, or the salaams of the gardener, joking 
with his colleagues or shouting at my two brothers, Harish 
and Ganesh, who played marbles by the well with the 
bandboys and the buglers of the regiment as well as with 
the young sweepers and washermen from the followers’ 
lines. I would run out towards the door the instant I heard 
his voice and then I was lifted into his arms and received 
showers of kisses from under the ticklish moustache, to the 
tune of jocular, laughing, happy words of endearment 
which were generally a play upon my nickname, “ Bully.” 
“ Bully, oh, Bully, 
Bully, my son, 
Bully, my dog, 
Bully, my pig, 
Bully, my little son, son, son! ” 
That was the refrain, the constant refrain, which gathered 
into itself all the overtones of my father’s affection for me 
as well as the undertones of that extraordinary partiality 
towards me which, I soon realised, was evoked by my 
general mischievousness and the impudence with which I 
clutched the ends of his mustachios and pulled at them. 
Already, at the age of four or five, my father had come 
to be a legendary hero to me, the avatar of Raja Vikram 
about whom mother told me stories, or of Arjuna, the 
disciple and friend of the God Krishna, who was said to 
have shot an arrow through the eyes of a fish revolving on 
top of a pole, by looking at its reflection in the water below. 
Apart from the godly qualities which were associated with 
him in my little mind, there were his earthly virtues. He 
was the only literate man in the whole regiment of Dogra 
hillmen, to whom the sepoys brought their letters to read, 
from whom they requested drafts of their petitions. The 
indigent sweepers, washermen and bandsmen of the Mian 
Mir cantonment came to him for loans of money. And he 
was greeted with joined hands and the words, “I fall at 
your feet,” by our relations from among the coppersmiths and 
silversmiths who came from nearby Lahore, or our home 
town, Amritsar, or from various parts of the Punjab. 
Eavesdropping on all the talk that went on in the court- 
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yard of our house, with mother seated by her spinning- 
wheel, and with father seated in an armchair, his legs 
astride the foot-rests before him, listening to the plaints, 
petitions and talk of the visitors, later I gleaned impres- 
sions about his adventurous life. 

He was Head Clerk of the 38th Dogra Regiment. 
He was referee at all hockey matches when the regimental 
team played, blowing that whistle with which I kept up a 
terrific din in my mother’s ears if ever I found it 
where it was hidden in a drawer of my father’s writing 
table. And he was a kind of pooh-ba to all other men and 
women, because he was said to have attained to great 
heights of dignity and power from very humble beginnings. 

I surmised from vague hints dropped by mother during 
her gossip with the women of the cantonment, or of our 
brotherhood, who came to see her, that he had come into 
the world as a gift from a Muhammadan sage. For 
apparently my grandfather and grandmother had asked 
this Fakir to give them some children. And the Fakir 
had said to my grandfather, “If you have a garden planted 
and a well dug, so that I could come to live there, then if 
you walk to the well morning and evening with your wife, 
I will duly grant you two children.” And my grandfather, 
whose name I heard mentioned with great hesitancy by the 
women of our thathiar brotherhood as Chet Ram, had done 
what the Fakir wished. And in the next year, while my 
grandmother was at the well one morning, she had found 
my father seated in an earthen pot on the chain of the well, 
and the year after she had discovered my uncle in an 
alcove by the grave of the Fakir who had died by this time. 
My father had been named Ram Chand and my uncle 
Pratap Chand. And while the coming of my father had 
brought blessings to the house of my grandparents, for they 
grew very rich in that year, the arrival of my uncle had 
brought ill-luck, because my grandfather died. 

I did not know what birth or death meant. I only under- 
stood about the existence of jinns, like that of the Fakir 
whose spirit resided in the well which my grandfather had 
had dug on the Jandiala Road, outside Amritsar, and like 
the ghost of Khwaja Khizar, a green-turbaned man, with 
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a white beard and white clothes, who was said to inhabit the 
well by our house in Mian Mir, and the ghosts of countless 
Tommies buried at various spots in the cantonment. 

Culled from the gossip and rumours current in the 
household were various other myths and legends about 
my father, but the cosmogony of jinns and bhuts and fakirs 
dominated them all. And only his full moustache accorded 
him a place in my imagination as distinct from the spirits. 
For all the stories of his achievements did not soak into my 
mind till I was nearly seven years of age. 

I recall that my impressions of people, though vaguely 
gathered, at the age of three or four, from the heads and 
legs or torsos and the jumble of grown-up talk, began to 
form connected wholes when I was about five years old, 
because from that age I can recollect the contours of the 
history and geography of a fairly comprehensible world. 


AMONG the human beings whom I came to know then 
were, of course, my little brother Prithvi, my brother 
Ganesh and my eldest brother Harish. 

My earliest recollections of Prithvi were of a pale, 
shrivelled-up creature lying asleep on a small string cot, 
while my mother fanned the flies off iim with a hand fan. 
His angular face with the high cheekbones was very 
frightening tome, as his eyes remained half open even while 
he was asleep. And his withered, wrinkled flesh, like that 
of an old man, seemed disgusting. I was not told why he 
was always asleep. Only, I was asked not to make any 
noise which might disturb him. Occasionally, he would 
open his eyes and stare at me while he sucked at my mother’s 
breasts, as though he were saying to me: “Hands off my 
Mother’s breasts!” Mostly I was too frightened by the 
uncanny look in his face to come near him. But sometimes, 
while he sucked at the teat with his eyes shut, I would begin 
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to suck at the other teat. And then he would wake and 
stretch his hands to scratch me and drive me off his pre- 
serves. I was nothing if not persistent and would craftily 
steal into mother’s lap and begin to suck, until Prithvi 
began to scratch more furiously and hurt me. Then I 
desisted for a little time. But I soon forgot and reverted 
to the charge. 

Now, however, with the two of us sucking hard at her 
breasts, mother got very tired and irritable. She began 
soon to paint chilli powder on her teats to keep us both off. 
Even this could not keep me off. I remember she had to 
use very drastic methods indeed in subsequent years to 
make me give up this habit. 

If my attitude towards my little brother Prithvi was a 
mixture of fear, disgust and jealousy, my attitude to my 
elder brother, Ganesh, was jealousy pure and simple. I 
could not bear him to come near my mother at all. And I 
would see to it that father never picked him up in his arms, 
because I would make it a point to run out and be the first 
to greet father. And as both father and mother showed an 
obvious partiality towards me, I think Ganesh was warned 
off my monopoly interests and amused himself by sulking 
or by creeping out to play with the children from the 
followers’ lines. 

Docile, calm and unperturbed by anything father or 
mother said, Ganesh seemed to have developed an extra- 
ordinarily tough skin to guard himself against being ignored, 
and this was obvious through the strange hard mask which 
was his flat, Mongoloid, snub-nosed face—a face which 
developed a deceptive gentleness in later years and success- 
fully hid the virulence of a fiery temperament behind the 
outer facade of the saint. His ears were triangular at the 
tips, and the legend ran that he had been given as.a gift to 
my mother by a Sadhu who came to beg for alms. The dry 
heat-spots on his cheeks and his absurd ears made him seem 
diabolical in my eyes. And as he generally ignored me when 
he went out to play with the bigger boys, I was constantly 
on the look-out for opportunities to tell upon him, so that 


father could shout at him or smack him and take my 
revenge on him. 
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Especially did I dislike the put-on, calm, ever meek and 
mild expression on his face and the seeming gentleness 
it betokened, which bluffed everyone into believing him to 
be a gentleman when I was nicknamed Bully the Budmash. 
Only Owen Sahib seemed to have the right instinct 
when, as against my appellation “ Bully,” he called him 
“ Brute,” and Prithvi “ Bitti, because the baby was so 
small. I resented the fact that every member of the brother- 
hood who came brought offers of betrothals for Ganesh, 
with tokens of sweets and dried fruit, and he alone was 
allowed to eat them when we all begged for “ Oh Kuch,” 
meaning something tasty to eat, which mother kept in a 
big wooden box, in the afternoons. Besides, he had arrogated 
to himself the ownership and care of the family cat and 
would never so much as allow me to touch her. And as he 
was always on the side of the angels and could so success- 
fully hide his malice behind the facade of saintliness, he 
roused my undying hatred for his person. 

Towards my eldest brother, Harish, I felt more idolatrous. 
For Harish was tall and lanky and came riding his steel 
horse in the afternoons all the way from the city of Lahore, 
laden with gifts of fruit and toys for me. And he always kept 
promising to take me to his school hockey match, riding 
astride the bar of his bicycle. Also, I envied him his sleight 
of hand when he beat the boys from the followers’ lines 
playing marbles at Khuti, the little hole in the ground. 
And I admired his proficiency at bat and ball, and the tricks 
he could perform on his cycle, making it stand absolutely 
still for half an hour. Also, when he was called upon to 
play hockey in the regimental eleven, he appeared in a 
magnificent striped shirt and blue shorts. And as he 
treated me to milk and sweets at the shop of the con- 
fectioner in the regimental bazaar, I was completely won 
over. I remember how bitterly I cried and sobbed out of 
sympathy when my father once beat him with a cricket 
stump for straying and playing about with the bhangi 
boys when he ought to have been studying and doing his 
home tasks. 

As, however, Harish lived with my aunt Aqqi in town 
in order to be near his school, and came very rarely to 
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visit us, F could not develop any deep friendship with him. 
The difference in our respective ages helped to keep us 
apart and to sustain my idolatry of him. Certainly, after 
my father, Harish was the hero of the early years of my life. 


My aunt Aqqi was the youngest sister of my mother.. But 
they looked so different that they didn’t seem like sisters 
at all. My mother had a dark, oval face, with intense 
bright brown eyes and a strong chin, while my aunt Aqqi 
had a pale moon-face with sleepy eyes and silent lips. And 
not only did they look different, but I noticed, since that 
was my first instinctive way of getting to know people, 
that they also smelt different. My mother was, as I have 
noted before, milk and sugar, but my aunt Aqqi was like 
the essence of curds. 

My first reaction to aunt Aqqi was a shy withdrawal. I 
remember standing away, sucking the finger of amazement 
and looking at her furtively while she crouched in the 
verandah by my mother and told her her tale of woe. I 
gathered from the words that dropped from her mouth, 
like a series of soft breaths, that her husband, my uncle 
Jai Singh, had been drunk again and had beaten her and 
turned her out of her home. And that she had trudged all 
the way from the city to seek shelter with us. And could my 
father be persuaded to give her some money, so that she 
could go back and set up an independent house? 

As she told her story, her voice seemed to me to be like 
the cool, sad breeze that stirred the casuarina trees on the 
road in the afternoons, like a series of sighs and sobs which 
came wafted from the plains beyond the cantonment and 
pressed one’s heavy lids with sleep. But then the even tone 
rose to the crescendo of a shriek, like that of a bird ex- 
hausted by the heat. And for moments, during snatches of 
talk, tears glistened in her eyes. 
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In a little while my mother let the cotton which she was 
spinning drop out of her hand,and she also seemed to be 
sobbing. 

At this I felt my own eyes tingling. And in the silence 
that ensued, while my mother was wiping her eyes with the 
palla of her sari, I drifted towards her because I felt 
utterly lonely. 

“ Where is my little Bully going?’ my aunt Aqqi said 
and snatched me up in her arms before I had got near my 
mother. 

And she put me in her lap and fondled me and kissed me, 
singing the while: 

“ Oh, Bully, my son, 
Bully, my dog, 
Bully, my pig, 
Bully, my son, son, son.” 

And now my nostrils seemed to be filled with a different 
smell, the essence of curds mixed with the crude sugar 
that my mother gave me to eat with stale bread in the 
afternoons. As aunt Aqqi bent down to kiss me I smelt 
the acrid smell of her armpits and tried to disentangle 
myself from the coils of her embrace. But she pressed me 
to her bosom. And soon I was filled with the sense of a 
rich, luscious young body, with the perfume of sweet cream 
cakes which came as gifts from grateful sepoys and shop- 
keepers to our house. 

How beautiful she seemed to me through the years 
after this incident! How warm and comfortable! And 
how rich! For she was always untying the knot at the end 
of her dupatta and giving me a shining silver rupee, though 
I knew that as she came begging for money from my parents 
she could hardly have been prosperous. And her voice, 
singing the variations on my nickname, became golden. 
And I began to love her with a nostalgia that had its source 
in the secret sensual thrill I had enjoyed in being picked 
up by her. So that nothing my mother could say in de- 
precation of her altered my attitude to her, neither the 
fact that she was a poor, dirty wretch, the wife of a low 
coppersmith who was a drunkard, nor the fact that she had 
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enraptured the heart of ‘our’ Harish by doing some 
black magic on him. 

I was, indeed, a little frightened when my eldest brother 
took me, seated on the bar of his bicycie, to her house in 
the town one day, for we had to go past a black buffalo in 
the narrow hallway, up some dark, uneven steps, where 
seemed to lurk the offensive smells of urine and blood which, 
according tomy mother, were the ingredients of the black 
magic with which she had ensnared my brother. But as 
she fed me and Harish on sweets and sherbet, all my fear 
vanished and I longed to go to her house and insisted 
upon being taken there ever afterwards. 

I even took to Jai Singh, her drunkard husband, who was 
a fair-complexioned, gracious little personality, with a 
generous hand which was ever reaching to the folds of his 
dhoti for silver coins to give to my brother and me. And as 
he bawled the most filthy abuse, above the din of the copper 
utensils which he was beating into shape, seated astride the 
low wooden horse in the Bazaar Kaserian with the most 
innocent expression on his face, he endeared himself to me 
and came to represent the free, abandoned life which was 
such a lure against the remote rather lonely house in the 
cantonment, where there were no deafening crashes of 
hammers falling on metal or momentary revelations of 
cataclysmic disasters through the previous night’s bout of 
gambling or drinking. 

And the little son of my aunt Aqqi and the drunkard 
thathiar Jai Singh, whose name was Jhanda Singh, became 
my friend, because he bought me my first kite and took me 
to the top of his house, where he flew it high for me to 
hold in my own hands. 

I felt I had soared to the sky whenever I met any of these 
three wonderful people. 
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ANOTHER person I came to recognise and love early was 
Gurdevi, the wife of Babu Chattar Sing}, the Quarter- 
master’s Clerk in my father’s regiment. Sh was a demure 
little woman, with a comfortable presence and a calm, sad 
face and a voice like that of a cooing dove. She came to our 
house on alternate days, bringing her sewing or her phul- 
kari work with her, and she sat by my mother while the 
latter plied her charkha with Prithvi in her lap. And they 
talked in low, secretive tones about something I could not 
understand at first, but which I came to know later con- 
cerned Gurdevi’s inability to bear a child. I remember how 
I tried to keep awake during those afternoons, in order that 
I could hear everything and get to know what ailed Gurdevi 
and what were the exact causes of her sadness. But the 
atmosphere was soporific with the soft, sonorous accents 
of my mother and Gurdevi, the drone of the spinning-wheel 
and the big black wasps which flew round and round in the 
verandah, so that my forehead was heavy and my limbs were 
filled with a lassitude which made mc wriggle in the effort 
to get to sleep. But as I could not settle, Gurdevi would 
put me in her lap and rock me to peace to the tune of a 
lullaby. 

Bathed in the sweat that poured from her neck and yet 
comforted by the feel of her haunches, I slept soundly till 
it was time for Gurdevi to go home. And then, even as she 
had lulled me to sleep with a song, she sang another song 
for my waking. And I rose, big and strong, to a world from 
which the sun had shifted, making room for the 
colours of the evening. Even for so little a child I was 
conscious of the sensuous pleasure of being fondled by 
Gurdevi. And, oh, the sweetness of those moments when one 
woke up, rested after a siesta, and stretched one’s limbs to 
feel the cool of the summer evening! 

Sometimes Gurdevi would take me home with her, as a 
kind of chaperon to protect her against the unwanted 
attentions of sepoys who might whistle or make rude noises | 
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to tease her. And as a reward for my chivairy she would 
give me “ something ” from a big box, very much like the 
big box in our own house from which my mother gave us 
“ something ” .. . And, as I sat munching the sweets or the 
dried figs or dates, Babu Chattar Singh would come back 
from the office, and pick me up and throw me into the air 
to the tune of the nonsense rhyme associated with my 
nickname: 
“ Bully, Bully 
Bully, my son... 


Being a Sikh, Babu Chattar Singh had a big, flowing 
black beard. And, of course, that mop of hair fascinated 
me as I clutched it in my hands and pulled hard, and I only 
let go because he promised to give me a piggy ride instead. 
And thus we played, working up to terrific high spirits, 
until I heard my father’s voice outside and I ran to greet 
him. 

Flushed and happy, I was soon riding on my father’s 
shoulders and almost reaching out to the sky. 

And as I told him the story of my afternoon’s adventures 
in breathless, choking haste and exclaimed how sweet 
were the sweets which Gurdevi had given me and how 
wonderful the piggy ride which Babu Chattar Singh 
had afforded me, I felt bathed in the radiance of 
happiness. This was dulled for me by my father’s injunctions 
not to call Gurdevi by her name but to regard her as my 
“little mother”, and not to call Babu Chattar Singh by his 
name, but to consider him as my “ little father.” 

I remember the dim curiosity I felt about the reasons 
which had persuaded my father to advise me thus, and I 
later surmised it was something to do with the mysterious 
conversations which transpired between Gurdevi and my 
mother about the former’s inability to find a child. And, 
filled with pride that I should be chosen to be the symbolic 
son, I saw the need for the reorientation of my attitude 
towards these elders and straight away I made the necessary 
alterations to fit them into the cosmic order that I had 
been inventing, to understand my little world. 
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In the midst of this rich, happy life spent in the green 
solitude of hot mornings and breathless afternoons by 
the road on which caravans and men passed ceaselessly, 
there descended one day the shadow of an invisible, frighten- 
ing thing called “Death”. I did not know the name. of this 
shadow. Nor could I see it. I only heard its name spoken 
in lowered tones and hisses by the people who thronged at 
the door outside our house as I came back after a whole 
morning during which my brother Ganesh and I seemed 
to have slept on a charpai in the verandah of Babu Chattar 
Singh’s house, fanned by “ little mother ” Gurdevi. 

The afternoon sun was leaning across the walls of the 
mud house and all was still, and neither mother nor father 
seemed to be within sight as we entered. Ganesh took me 
by my little finger and led me through the courtyard. As 
we found the little cot on which Prithvi slept in the verandah 
empty and the doors of both the residential rooms locked, 
I sensed some vague disaster and began to cry. 

Ganesh had more courage and made me sit down on my 
mother’s little stool by the spinning-wheel, and began to 
amuse me by revolving its handle. 

“I want my mother,” I said inconsolably. 

Ganesh took some cotton wool and, making a moustache 
of it, tried to amuse me by pretending to be father. 

This frightened me the more, until I howled. 

Luckily, just at that moment father came, bearing a brass 
basin of milk. 

I was glad to see him, though he wore a solemn expression 
on his face. I even felt a strange security sitting near Ganesh. 
Father went into the kitchen, fetched two cups of hot 
milk with dusters under them and gave them to us. Then he 
fetched himself a brass bowl and began to drink the milk, 
the tips of his moustache immersed deep in the cup. And 
in between sips he encouraged us to sip the milk and not 
gulp it. I felt reassured now. “ He is my father,” I said to 
myself, “ sitting near me.” But as I became conscious of 
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the lack of the droning song that the spinning-wheel sang, I 
asked him: 

“ Where is mother?” 

“ She will be coming back soon, son,” he answered, 
“After you have drunk your milk you go and play at ‘little 
mother’ Gurdevi’s, both of you. She will give you ‘ some- 
thing’ to eat. Come, I will take you there.” 

Then he got up, flung the brass bati aside, lifted me in his 
arms and called to Ganesh to come. 

He had hardly taken a few steps when we saw mother, 
with her wet sari sticking to her body, and my aunt Aqqi 
in wet clothes, entering the house through the hallway. 
They seemed to be red-eyed and exhausted. 

“ Why did you bring them back from Gurdevi’s? ” my 
mother remonstrated with my father. 

“ Never mind, never mind!” aunt Aqqi said to her, 
supporting her tottering body. 

“ Don’t let them come near me,” my mother wailed. 
“For I still carry the taint of Prithvi’s dead body about 
me.” 

“ Come, come and sit down, Sundariai, and rest and 
think of the child in your tummy.” 

“What has happened to my mother?” I asked im- 
petuously, while Ganesh went and caught hold vf her legs. 

“Your mother is not well,” my father said. 

“ Let me go to her, let me go!” I said. 

For I wanted to jump out of his arms and go and hug 
my mother. 

She voluntarily walked up to the verandah and took me 
in her lap. 

“ Oh, what ruin in the death of Prithvi has prospered in 
our house!” she howled. And putting me flat on her lap, 
she began to beat her brow. 

At this my aunt Aqqi bared her breasts and began to 
beat herself with the tips of her palms to the tune of the 
phrase, “ Hai Hai Shera!” 

“Don’t do the siapa here,” my father said. “ This is 
not Amritsar, it is the cantonment. And the Sahibs are 
within earshot.” 


“Beha, brother,” Aqqi said, wiping her eyes. “There 
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is one consolation, that though Prithvi is gone she will 
soon have another.” 

My father sat motionless in his armchair, twisting his 
moustache the while. And there seemed to be no connexion 
between him and the warm flesh of my mother, whom I 
could feel next to me. 

“ Come, ohe Ganesh, I will take you to the Sadar Bazaar 
for a walk,” father said. 

Ganesh got up. 

The sparrows chirped and twittered noisily in the shaded 
part of the courtyard. 

My mother’s eyelids seemed to tremble as she restrained 
her tears. 

“« God rest his soul in peace,’ 
away. 

“ The only consolation is the little one who is coming,” 
sympathised my aunt. “ Perhaps it will be a girl.” 

I felt the air spin about me. I could see Prithvi’s body as 
different from my own, something other than me, with its 
sleeping form hovering over my mind’s eye. For to me 
death meant sleep. - And as | realised that he often used to 
be lying where I lay in my mother’s lap, but was not there 
now, I felt my mother was not my own and I was terribly 
frightened. I closed my eyes against Prithvi’s face that 
seemed to be coming towards me from a far land where 
he had gone, nearer and nearer, for I was sure that he would 
return. Darkness descended on me. Sleep. There was 
nothing more. 


> 


my father said as he walked 


Tue news of Prithvi’s death brought a stream of visitors 
to our house. Among them, two whose personality was 
immediately imprinted on my mind, were my uncle Pratap 
and my aunt Devaki. — 

They were a magnificent pair: my uncle Pratap was as 
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handsome as my aunt Devaki was lovely. And under the 
spell of the charm they radiated, I forgot all the adverse 
things which had become associated with them in my mind 
through the legends and stories current in our household. 
They made a tremendous fuss over me, intoning the nonsense 
rhyme associated with my nickname again and again, 
fondling me, kissing me and embracing me and promising 
to take me with them to Amritsar on their return. And as 
aunt Devaki gave me a bone out of the meat which she 
cooked for the midday meal, because my mother seldom 
cooked meat with her own hands in her kitchen, I was 
completely won over to them and longed for the time when 
I would be transported to their house to live in Amritsar 
which seemed to stretch, like the golden city of the golden 
temple, beyond the shimmering frontiers of light. 

In the afternoon, while uncle Pratap had his siesta under 
the shade of the singing casuarina trees on the roadside, 
I pestered aunt Devaki with constant inquiries about the 
time they were to leave. As she could hardly hear 
herself speak because of my persistent attempts to engage 
her attention, she asked me to go and assemble my luggage 
in order to be ready to Jeave in the evening. At this I made 
my mother’s life hell by insisting on her giving me my new 
clothes so that I could tie them into a bundle in readiness 
for the departure. 

She tried at first to fob me off with the promise that 
she would give me all I wanted before I left. As I 
would not wait, she lured me into the inner sanctum of the 
house and tried to lull me to sleep on the cot on which 
Prithvi used to sleep. Not only was I frightened of lying 
down there, but I was never addicted to the habit of having 
a siesta, for it was well known in my mother’s phrase that 
“sleep never enters the pupils of his eyes.” And on that 
particular day, I was, of course, too excited to sleep. So 
mother began to whisper to me, beneath the audible 
lullabies and sweet nothings which were meant for the ear 
of Devaki, some of the most awful things about them, 
purporting to inform me how they ate meat always and 
drank wine and kept loose company and how unhappy I 
should be if I ever went to live at their house. This was the 
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surest way of making me more determined than ever to 
accompany my uncle and aunt, for I had already relished 
the taste of that bone which I had been given out of the meat 
that Devaki had cooked. Whereupon my mother smacked 
me hard and left me to sulk in the corner, enjoining me 
not to weep, sob or whimper upon pain of her complaining 
to my father, who would surely apply much sterner remedies 
to cure me of my stubbornness and mischief. 

I was terror-stricken at the punishment which I received 
at the hands of my mother, one of the first thrashings that I 
had ever had. But much as I tried to suppress my sobs 
for fear of the beating with a cricket stump, which my father 
would inflict on me even as I had once seen him inflict it 
on my eldest brother because he had been playing with the 
bandboys all day and wasting his time, I could not restrain 
myself from weeping. 

Aunt Devaki came and, picking me up in her arms, 
swayed me from side to side to the tune of “ Bully, 
bully...” Then uncle Pratap came and made some lassi 
of milk and water and gave me a tumblerful. This consoled 
me somewhat. Of course, I blurted out to him and Devaki 
in faltering accents all the things my mother had whispered 
to me to support her refusal to send me to Amritsar. These 
revelations amused my aunt, but they seemed to hurt uncle 
Pratap. And though mother tried to cover up her in- 
sinuations and sought to bring about a cordial atmosphere, 
uncle Pratap closed up into a grim kind of taciturnity which 
was the hallmark of his character, while aunt Devaki 
began to talk of the time when the train was to leave. 

Luckily, just then my father returned from the office 
and saved the situation by the bluff heartiness which he 
brought to his treatment of all the guests who came to our 
house. 

Aunt Devaki took it upon herself to clear me of all guilt, 
for which I might conceivably have been punished, by 
declaring, from under the jhund of her head-cloth with 
which she covered the upper part of her face, loudly enough 
for my father to hear, that she wanted to take me to Am- 
ritsar with her and that mother had said “ No,” and that I 
was very distressed in consequence. 
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My father, who always pampered me and spoiled me, 
laughed to hear this story and took me in his arms, shouting 
the while: 

“ Why ohe, budmash,so you want to go to live with your 
uncle and aunt!” 

I had been too frightened by my mother’s thrashing to 
confess anything at all. But my brother Ganesh displayed 
one of those rare bouts of courage and gently whispered that 
he would like to go to Amritsar with uncle and aunt if he 
could be sent. 

“ He is yours to do what you like with,” said my father, 
pushing Ganesh forward to uncle Pratap. 

“ He is just about the age when he could be apprenticed 
to the craft,” said uncle Pratap. 

I like to imagine that when during the rest of that after- 
noon aunt, Devaki nursed me in her lap and bent over me 
with her pink white oval face swathed under the jhund, 
it was me \she wanted to take with her to Amritsar 
and not my brother Ganesh, but that she had accepted the 
dictates of my father because her own husband had agreed. 
I bathed in the glow of her beauty, tense and excited and 
bound up in a deep love for her. And I felt that neither the 
milk and sugar of my mother, nor the curds of aunt Aqqi, 
nor even the sweet burnt grass of “ little mother” Gurdevi, 
could surpass the mixed smell of Motia and Molsari flowers 
which was my aunt Devaki. And while the elders spoke in 
lowered tones about. Prithvi, I remember having made a 
secret whispered pact with aunt Devaki that one day she 
would take me to Amritsar. Gentle as the sound of the 
breeze-which stirred the tops of the casuarina trees was her 
voice when she said this, hard as two mangoes were her 
breasts as she pressed me to her bosom to soothe me, thrilling 
as the cool raindrops were the kisses she showered on my 
face, and never can I forget the singing voice made hoarse 
by the way she-bent her profile over my forehead. 
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ALTHOUGH there was not much love lost between me and 
my brother Ganesh, his departure for Amritsar with uncle 
Pratap and aunt Devaki left a gap in my little world. For, 
after Prithvi’s death, I had no playmate at all, whereas 
Ganesh used, at least previously, to condescend to play with 
me sometimes in the mornings when the boys from the 
followers’ lines were busy helping their parents. 

And I recall that a certain strange sadness descended 
upon me, a sadness which became associated in my mind 
with the vacua of the endless time before me and of the 
vast empty open space of the playing-field maidan which 
lay beyond the grove of the Persian wheel well outside our 
house. In the light of those days I am now inclined to think 
that childhood is not altogether the happy, golden time 
sentimentalists make it out to be as a compensation for the 
rigours of the grown-up world, but that it is characterised 
by long patches of loneliness when children are condemned, 
for good or ill, to the prisons of their own sensibilities, 
exiled from the adult world and left to their own devices if 
there is not available a créche or a kindergarten or swing 
and the company of other children. It is true that the lonely 
child develops an almost convalescent sensitiveness under 
these circumstances and creates fantasies for his own 
delectation, but the burden of this early effort, though 
profitable in the long run, is heavy to bear when the tender 
soul has constantly to jump from the dreamy existence of the 
garden bower to the world of reality which is made up of 
the parental routine of nieals and siestas. 

Still there accrued to me from this period, apart from the 
misery of solitude, a peculiar strength of temperament. I 
learned to live on my own resources and to be in tune with the 
shade of the dense trees in the grove where I roamed, the 
grasses and flowers of the Sahib’s garden, where I occasionally 
strayed, and the ever-changing life of the road—the road 
which I crossed from the protection of one line of casuarina 
trees, stirred by the nimble breeze, to the other, the road 
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in whose dust I rolled, the road where I held conversation 
with men and beasts and birds, the road which dominated 
my life with its unknown past and its undiscovered 
future. And, although still slightly timid in the face 
of the enigmatic, unresponsive silences, where, I had 
been told, wandered the souls of the dead who had not 
ascended to heaven, I often became part of the quietude 
that spread about me, chirping like a parrot all to myself 
the phrases I had learnt, creeping like a mouse from ditch 
to ditch through which the well water flowed, digging up 
earthworms where I saw any traces of the little congeries 
of oval earth, marvelling at their elastic, spineless bodies 
when I did find them, fascinated by the fact that they 
crawled even though they were dealt heavy, violent blows 
by Mali Ram Din’s khurpi and enraptured by his stories 
of how many fish the gardener had caught by using earth- 
worms as bait on the steel hook of his fishing-rod. 

In these moments I learned, lying on the charpai in the 
courtyard of the house, to watch with trepidation and dread 
the vague figures of gods, jinns and bhuts in the contours - 
of the clouds in the blue kingdom of the sky and to feel an 
incomprehensible tenderness for the cool which descended 
on the earth from above at that hour, an almost tangible 
reality, like a fairy come in answer to the yearnings of my 
mother, who prayed on her string of beads, seated cross- 
legged by her mandala like a being from another world, 
near me and yet afar, distant and remote and rather 
frightening. 

Thus, though there was no joy in the quietude to which 
I was forced for lack of the company of other humans, the 
ultimate result of all this paucity was to encourage in me a 
habit of silence, a paradoxical contrast to the turbulence 
of my nature, the other pole of the vitality I exuded and the 
terrific high spirits in which I was constantly involved. In 
those days men’s mouths becarne grave for me, and women’s 
voices saddened, in those days the earth and the sky grew 
bigger, and heavy shadows descended on my eyelids, and my 
eyes were consumeéd by dreads and fantasies. 
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One day a juggler came revolving a little drum in his hand 
and dragging a huge black bear behind him, a big sack 
slung across his arm, as I stood at the door of our house. 

“Oh nach ke dikha de ladhia,” he sang in a throaty 
voice, seeing in me the would-be spectator. And he stood 
there, encouraged by the fact that I hadn’t moved away, 
and began to unload the sack on his arm. Then, with a 
more vigorous revolving of the hand drum, he prodded 
the bear with a stick till the huge black beast stood on his 
hind legs and began to dance. 

As the bells on the bear’s feet tinkled and as he swayed 
with clumsy, delightful movements, even as he jumped up 
and down, Ram Din, the gardener, and a crowd of sepoys 
gathered round to see the fun. 

The madari sang and talked to his hero in absurd musical 
phrases: 

“ Oh, show them the dance, the dance celestial, oh, 
hero! Look how green are the leaves in the grove, and how 
the light comes streaming on you through the trees, the light 
of heaven! 

“ Oh, dance, dance, ohe Baloo, ohe Ladhia, for they will 
give me a cast-off coat, the Havildars! They will donate 
me the oil passed over their heads to appease their sins. 
And they will give me the stale bread which no one eats 
from their larder! Don’t leer at the skirts of the washer- 
woman, for that is rude, and I will get you a bride as black 
and as hairy as you, with a pig’s snout like the one which 
thrusts itself from your face! 

“ Oh, dance, dance, ohe Ladhia, and turn your sly eyes 
away from the sweeper woman and let me earn the reward 
of a uniform of the Sarkari foj. Ohe, stop your obscene 
laughter! . . . ” 

All these words seemed so funny that I learned to recite 
them without grasping the meaning of the sly cunning 
behind them. 

Below the hissing of the fiery breath of the bear, under- 
neath his majestic black presence, I watched the tinkling 
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of the bells and the motion of his stumpy little legs. And I 
felt like dancing to the same rhythm as the Baloo. But the 
cunning juggler, who wanted to assure himself of his reward 
before giving the full benefit of the bear's performance to 
the audience, stopped beating the hand drum. And the 
hairy monster descended to all fours and the undulating 
swell of the earth fell back to the squat even surface it 
usually is. 

“« Let the misers go and the generous stay to donate to 
the Fakir-Sain the gifts of food and money,” the juggler 
intoned in a flat voice. 

At this some of the sepoys moved away. 

“Let the misers go,” the juggler said, stressing the 
word “ misers.” 

One of the sepoys who was leaving became angry at 
this and stood for a moment saying he would ask the orderly 
to eject him—the juggler—if he were insolent again. 

The juggler replied to this threat with filthy abuse. And 
there was nearly a quarrel, but mother came just at that 
moment with a bowlful of flour in her hand. The juggler 
ran and received it in his sack. 

As the bear came with him, I nervously clutched the end 
of my mother’s sari and clung to her. 

“May the Guru Gorakh Nath bless you and your 
progeny,” the juggler said. 

“Tell me if Guru Gorkath Nath is pleased with us, 
Fakir?” my mother asked, demurely drawing the head 
part of her sari over her eyes. : 

I was bored with this kind of talk and asked mother to 
ask him to make the bear dance again. 

“ Wait, son,” she said, evading me. 

But just then my father could be seen coming back from 
the office. On seeing him I shrieked aloud: 

“Father, here is a madari with a Baloo. Ask him to 
make the Baloo dance.” 

The prospect of further rewards persuaded the juggler 
to repeat the performance. And he began to move his drum 
ae and to recite his mumbo-jumbo, something like 

is : 

“Come, ohe Ladhia, show them how you dance! .Nourished 
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on the breath of the mountains, fed on the flowcring stems 
of the wild flowers, you who hail from the elements, only 
tamed by Guru Gorakh Nath, show us how you dance sap. 

The bear lifted his forepaws again and, with his tawny 
flanks shaking to a strangely ridiculous rhythm, his great 
body swaying, his hair rustling like straw, he thumped up 
and down on the earth. 

As the bells tinkled on the bear’s feet and the juggler’s 
incantation proceeded, I was in a sheer ecstasy of amaze- 
ment, for the power of the madari’s words heightened the 
spell of the dance in an uncanny manner, making the earth 
and sky one for me. 

“© Ohe come, ohe Ladhia, dance, for you are the healer 
and helper and enchanter of men in distress, for you have 
power over the hearts of women! 

“ Ohe dance, ohe, you whose forehead is white, though 
your body is black, for your heart is white too! 

“ Ohe dance, ohe, Ladhia and dispel the evil and bring 
the good, send away the misers and only keep the generous 
here! .. For you are sprung from the pure race of beasts, a 
prince, a black prince! ” 

And thus the Baloo danced, panting for breath yet 
tireless, sweating but unabashed, trampling the earth with an 
abandon of joy, and I yielded to the wonder and happiness 
of his dance and laughed as I had not laughed for months 
since Prithvi’s death. 

Childhood, oh childhood! How easy it is for one to yield 
to the slightest happiness and the merest breath of sorrow in 
one’s childhood! And is there any joy as pure or any sorrow 
as fleeting as that of childhood? What was the magic of 
those days which is not here to-day? . . .Was it the innocence 
- of one’s soul or the sheer vitality of one’s body? 


Io 


As an escape from the oppressive loneliness of the vast 
daylight, against which I could not close my eyes, I made 
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tentative approaches to some of the boys who lived in the 
followers’ lines beyond the dry earth of the maidan. 

For many days I had stood under the shadow of the grove 
on the well and looked across the infinite spaces of the 
sports and parade ground towards the horizon, where stood 
the crumbling mud huts of the followers’ lines, covered by 
a pall of smoke issuing from the two red brick chimneys 
in which the refuse of the nearby sepoys’ corrugated iron 
latrines was burnt. And, as I stood gazing into the vacancies 
of the horizon, rapt in the peculiar hum of an occasional 
beetle in the grove, I knew I was waiting for a playmate to 
appear. 

One day I espied Ali, the brother of Abdul, the regimental 
saxophone player, creeping out stealthily to a mound 
beyond the latrines and lying down under the shade of a 
kikar tree. I evaded the gaze of the gardener and ran out 
towards Ali without looking back at the grove. When I 
got to him, I found him gnawing at a bit of earth, his nose 
running the while, and sweat pouring down his long neck 
across his cheeks from under the red fez cap he wore on 
his head, his grimy striped shirt and his badly washed 
salwars spotted with dust. 

“Come and eat this,” he whispered in a nasal accent 
which took point from the sharp, parrot nose which was 
secreting the slimy liquid almost over his lips. 

I was very flattered at this invitation because Ali was a 
special friend of Ganesh’s and had always made it a con- 
dition for playing with my brother that I should not be 
allowed to come anywhere near them. I took a bite at the 
earth and liked the sweet dry, dusty taste of it which had a 
coherence of its own for my palate. 

“ Sit down, you fool, or my mother will see us,” he said, 
dragging me down by the end of my shirt. 

I too was anxious not to be seen by my mother, so I 
became a willing partner to the conspiracy of silence and 
invisibility. 

“ Promise you won’t tell anybody that I made you eat 
the earth,” he said. : 

“ I promise,” I said. 
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And he gave me another bite at the chunk of earth he was 
nibbling at like a mouse. 

“ Now, let us creep up to the cactus fruit and eat some 
of that: it makes a good juicy drink after the solid earth.” 

I followed him as he crawled up to the nearby cactus 
plant. Only, I got up and hopped, whereas he had crept 
up on all fours. 

“ Lie down, I tell you!” And, pulling me on to the earth, 
he gave me a resounding slap on the face. 

I began to howl. 

He put the palm of his hand on my mouth and whispered: 
“For Allah’s sake don’t cry, Bully, or you will be the un- 
doing of me. Look, here, see what I shall give you...” 

And with his left hand he tore down a purple-red fruit 
which he rubbed furiously on the sides on the earth for a 
while and then opened on top. A deep red juice began to 
spurt out of the fruit. He began to suck it, waving his head 
with delight almost as though he were sucking a mango. 

“« Give me some!” I cried. And he forthwith let me have 
a suck of the fruit. 

It was luscious and warm, though rather sharp on the 
teeth. 

“ Like it?” he said. 

“ Han,” I assented. 

And yet in a moment I was rubbing my lips furiously 
with my hands and spitting and spattering the juice I had 
sucked. 

“ Fool! Donkey!” Ali cried. “ You have swallowed the 
small thorns with it.” 

I fell horror-struck at the calamity and shrieked at the 
top of my voice. 

“ Chup raho, salé,” he abused me. 

But I was inconsolable as the small invisible thorns on 
the edge of the fruit, which he had not been able to rub off 
on the earth in his hurry, stung my lips and tongue. 

“ Look, have another draught.” 

I obeyed implicitly, though I was instinctively more 
frightened of the thorns than of his anger at my betrayal. 
But, though I sucked at the cactus fruit again, the pins and © 
needles of the stinging thorns still made me weep bitterly, 
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more bitterly than the powdered chillies, which my mother 
constantly rubbed on her breasts to keep me off, had ever 
done. 

Ali had no recourse but to begin dragging me back 
towards the followers’ lines. 

As my tender flesh rubbed against the hot, uneven earth 
of the plain, I cried and shrieked more audibly. 

At this the sweeper boy, Bakha, who happened to be 
stoking one of the red brick chimneys with shovels fuli of 
straw and dirt, came running towards us. 

“ Why are you dragging the little one like this?” he said 
to Ali. 

“This sala will awaken my mother and I have crept 
out of home while she was asleep,” Ali said. ““ Look, the 
way he has rewarded me, especially when I gave him the 
cactus fruit to suck.” 

“ Brother-in-law, he is obviously hurt!” said Bakha. 
“ Tell me, little one, what has happened? ” 

I pointed to my mouth with the five fingers of my right 
hand and said “ thorns.” 

“You clumsy fool!” Bakha said, nearly kicking Ali on 
the shins with his artillery boots. And he hovered over the 
bandsman’s son, a black colossus with his enormous turban 
unstuck and his thick khaki tunic and shorts sodden with 
sweat and dirt. 

“ I can’t lift you up,” he said to me. “ But be patient, 
little one, I shall go and call Chotta and Ram Charan.” 

“ He made me eat the earth too,” I complained a moment 
after Bakha had left. 

“ Chup raho, salé!” Ali shouted and gave me another 
resounding slap. 

At this I howled the skies down. 


Bakha stopped short and loudly called Chotta and Ram 
Charan, who were playing marbles under the shade of the 
backs of the followers’ line mud huts. And, returning, he 
got hold of Ali by the ear and asked him to clean his nose 
first before being properly handled. As Ali did not do this 
Bakha took off Ali’s fez and wiped his nose with it. 


Chotta, the flute player and Ram Charan, the washer- 
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woman Gulabo’s son, were highly amused at the penances 
which Bakha was exacting from Ali. 

“Come, sala, son of Ali, do as Bakha says,” Chotta 
enjoined from a distance. 

“Come,” said Ram Charan, screwing his lashless eyes 
against the glare of the sun. j 

“You wait, illegally begotten,” Ali said, “ until I can 
avenge myself on you! First of all this sweeper scoundrel 
has touched me and polluted me and then he is insulting 
my religion by using my fez cap to wipe my nose with it 

.” And he frothed at the mouth with anger and writhed 
in Bakha’s grip. 

I was laughing and weeping in turns. But as the 
stinging thorns of the cactus fruit had become imbedded 
in my tongue I also let loose loud, throaty howls now and 
then. 

“ Chup raho, salé! ” said Chotta. ‘‘ Nobody is butchering 
you. Pick him up, Ram Charan.” 

At this I began to roll on the earth and refused to be 
picked up by Ram Charan, who had adenoids in his nose 
and whose eyes looked like putrid sores. 

As Bakha was conscious of his position as a sweeper and 
knew he would get into trouble if he handled me and 
polluted me, especially if my mother got to know of it, 
he would not pick me up himself. At length he rushed off, 
stamping in his heavy boots, towards the followers’ lines, 
saying to me: “ Be patient, childling. I will bring some- 
one who can pick you up.” 

Hardly had he turned his back when Ali fell like a tiger 
upon Ram Charan. While they wrestled for mastery on 
the ground, Chotta tried to separate them, but, being 
bitten on the hand by Ali, became involved in the scuffle 
himself. 

I was more frightened than ever now and looked about 
me at the desolate fields overgrown with cactus and stubble 
and dodder, oppressed by the fear of the punishment which 
was to come to me when my mother found the thorns 
in my mouth. 

At length Bakha returned with Clayton, the tall black 
Christian flute player in the regimental band, who also 
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served sometimes as my father’s office orderly. He picked 
me up in his arms and, caressing me with soft words and 
endearing consolations, took me home. 

My mother had been having her siesta and woke up 
with a start at the knocking of the latch, and she shrieked 
when she saw me weeping and covered with dust. And 
then I got the second big thrashing of my life at her hands, 
from which Clayton alone, being a stranger, could have 
rescued me. After she had vented her anger, she bathed me 
and cleaned me patiently and lovingly enough, cursing 
Ali and Chotta and Ram Charan and Bakha the while for 
taking her little son on such dangerous sports as earth-eating 
and cactus fruit sucking. 

“ Look, folks, darkness is descending on the world!” 
she harangued. “ The low ones have raised their heads to 
the skies! ” 

And straight away, I pictured with disgust the followers’ 
lines, covered with dung on which the flies whined, the 
pungent smoke in the air and the uneven earth with dead 
cats and dogs lying scattered among the dung cakes, left 
to dry there by the washerwomen and sweeper girls of the 
followers’ lines. 


II 


AFTER this débâcle my father recalled Ganesh from 
Amritsar, both to provide me with a playmate and to 
ensure that he should be put to school, for the idea of 
apprenticing him to the family craft of silversmithy was 
just a cover for what I came to know later was a long-range 
manoeuvre by my father to get uncle Pratap, who had no 
issue yet, to adopt Ganesh as a son, so that he might ultim- 
ately bring back the joint family property to the common 
pool. 

Ganesh returned; looking brighter and better fed, wearing 
a new dhoti and sadri in the city Lalla style. And for a few 
days he showed a good will towards me which won my 
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confidence entirely. For instance, he gave me a muslin 
handkerchief and a few nickel anna pieces tied up in a 
knot to keep as my own, And he allowed me to touch the 
huge earthen toy figure of a horse which he said uncle 
Pratap had bought him on the way to Durbar Sahib one 
day. What is more, he told me how many times aunt Devaki 
had cooked meat and thought of me while tasting the bone. 
And how many fairy stories she had told him in the evenings 
seated on the terrace of her house next to our own house in 
Kucha Faqir Khana, Amritsar. My mother pumped 
Ganesh for information on all the comings and goings in 
aunt Devaki’s house, and doubtless she was able to build 
up a fairly good case against her from the fiction and fact 
she gathered in this way. 

There was a new warmth in our household almost like 
a luminous noise, full of our babble and the chirping of 
sparrows, for since Prithvi’s death the atmosphere had been 
somewhat subdued and the querulous voices of Ganesh 
and myself had not joined issue on one of the many moot 
points about our possessions or shares in “ something”, 
or in our sports. Besides, my eldest brother Harish had just 
passed his Matric examination and came more frequently 
to see us, while my mother was big with a baby whose 
movements I was allowed to notice now and then when she 
put my head next to the pitcher of her belly. 

Under the spell of this bonhomie, Ganesh condescended 
to play with me, as obviously he had not much choice, since 
father and mother enjoined us to keep away from the 
boys of the followers’ lines who had been responsible for the 
accident which had befallen me in his absence. 

This new comradeship of ours, however, ended in a 
disaster which was far more horrible than that which had 
overtaken me during my escapade with Ali. 

The cat in our house had given birth to some kittens, 
but for days she had spat if anyone got near her basket and 
had kept everyone but my mother away. On the other hand 
my Curiosity to see the kittens and to handle them had been 
mounting, since I was scrupulously prevented from going 
near her basket, until I was desperate to play with them. 

One day, while the mother cat was away, I, who had 
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been eagerly waiting for this moment, went to the basket 
and saw the five tortoiseshell kittens nestling in the basket 
one on top of the other. Three of them had already opened 
their eyes, while the other two lay blind, limp and helpless 
beneath them. 

I made a pact with Ganesh that he, being older, should 
pick up two kittens, and that I should take one. Then I 
proposed that we should go out into the shade of the grove 
and show the gardener what we had got. 

Ganesh agreed to this and we duly picked up our respective 
kittens. And stroking them tenderly as they miaowed, 
and patting them and whispering to them, we bore them 
out into the grove. 

The gardener was nowhere within sight, so for a while 
we played at making them walk about. 

As they had not enough life to move we then decided 
to tie our handkerchiefs round their necks and drag 
them as the orderlies of the Sahibs dragged dogs and puppies 
on straps. The kittens, however, would not yield to this 
manoeuvre and only miaowed the more unhappily. 

At this we decided to go and show the kittens the reflection 
of their faces in the well. 

Standing by the low terrace of the well, bending over the 
projection and holding the kittens out over the water, we saw 
their moving images. We could hear the echoes of our 
voices from the depths of the well, so we listened intently 
to see if we could also hear the echoes of the kittens’ 
miaowing. There was only a very faint response to the 
feeble voices of the little things. 

Suddenly Ganesh dared me to throw my kitten into the 
well, for: “Then,” he said, “we shall be able to hear the 
echo of the miaowing more distinctly.” I asked him to throw 
his kitten in too, for then there would be more miaowing. 
He agreed to this, whereupon I asked him to begin, as he 
had two kittens in his hands. But he claimed the prerogative 
of the elder brother and ordered me to throw mine first. 

Without more ado I let the kitten in my hand fall into 
the well. The little one went shricking down and bobbed 


its head in the water twice or thrice, miaowing for all it 
was worth. 
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Ganesh, of course, was either too frightened to throw 
his kitten in or had never intended to throw it in at all. 
And he withdrew, ran indoors and told mother what I 
had done. 

My mother came running out of the house and beat her 
breasts in mourning as she had done when Prithvi had 
died, and she rebuked me for committing such a sin. And 
she called the gardener and asked him to descend into the 
well and rescue the little kitten if he could. 

The Mali went down by the chain on the wheel of the 
well, a basket in his hand. But when he came up he said 
“ Tiny ” was dead in the basket. 

I don’t know how I was saved from the thrashing that 
was coming to me. But I remember that my mother went 
on reminding me of the grievous sin I had committed 
according to our religion in drowning the poor little kitten 
in the well. And as the mother cat was most distressed 
and kept on crying and miaowing for days, even as she kept 
vigilant guard on her surviving little ones in the basket, 
my mother had to have a golden kitten made to present to 
the regimental temple of Pandit Balkrishan as an appcase- 
ment for my sin. 

I did not realise the horror of my deed at that time. In 
fact, it took me a long time to get over the terror of hearing 
the kitten miaowing as it struggled for life in the water and 
the horror of the mother cat crying for its young one. 
And I could hear God, with many voices, whistling in the 
dark of my head, his big bearded face craning over me and 
saying, “You will see how I shall punish you for this.” 
And the aggressive child in me suffered a sudden collapse. 
After many years I came to see the clumsiness with which 
I had let myself be tricked by Ganesh into doing the deed. 
And I never forgave him for the fraud he had practised 
on me. 
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I2 


I was very much in disgrace, especially in my mother’s 
eyes, after this incident. For not only was she burdened 
with the consciousness of the sin I had committed, but 
she resented having had to pay for the gold necessary 
for the image of the kitten she had presented to the temple 
as an atonement for my sin. Of course, she did not express her 
disapproval actively, but she scolded me now and then, when 
she was reminded by the miaowing of the mother of the 
little kitten, for having been so thoughtless. 

My father, however, still pampered me and spoiled me 
by flinging me in the air to the tune of nonsense rhymes, 
by letting me pull his moustache and by making mother 
the butt of many jokes about her belief in hagiology and her 
superstition. I remember his words and her answers though 
I did not understand their import. 

“ She is a fool, your mother,” he would say. ‘‘ Fancy 
spending money on a golden kitten to appease God. The 
toy will surely go to swell the coffers of Pandit Balkrishan. 
The kitten is dead and gone. The child is not guilty because 
he did not know what he was doing. And mad Sundariai is 
still suffering from a bad conscience.” 

“You need not be so cocksure,’” mother would say to 
defend herself against this derision. “The ways of God are 
strange and He is looking on all the time to see what we do. 
He sees even if we hurt a little ant. And He remembers. 
And I don’t want Him to be angry with us, especially as He 
has punished us for our bad karma and taken away Prithvi. 
I want to ensure a long life for these sons of mine and for 
the child who is coming. And I wish you would stop 
mocking because I shall have to suffer for your sins.” 

“ Strange argument! ” my father said. “ What an absurd 
God, who is so vengeful! ” 

“ Don’t blaspheme!” mother shouted. “ I shall have to 
feast the priest on every full moon day for ten years .if you 
abuse God Almighty like that.” 


My father merely screwed up his eyes and laughed and, 
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gathering us together, took us to the well in the grove for a 
bath. 

Increasingly he was entering our lives and taking his 
share in looking after us, because, I think, he knew that 
mother was not feeling well and could not attend to us. 
Naturally, we were very happy and excited, because to us 
he was a kind of rare demi-god who had, in the past, 
been used to leaving us behind at home, after a little fuss 
and amusing chit-chat, while mother had borne the whole 
responsibility for feeding, clothing and entertaining us. 

Bluff and hearty, my father’s methods of amusing us 
were characteristically those which did not cost him much 
money. For instance, he would take both Ganesh and me 
with him to the regimental bazaar, when he went shopping, 
which enabled us to enjoy the huckster’s profit of Gur (crude 
sugar) at a bania’s shop, of an apple or mango at a green 
grocer’s stall and of a cream cake or sugarplum at the 
confectioner’s. As he was an influential man in the regiment, 
the shopkeepers willingly offered us this bait of their own 
accord in order to make it look less like a bribe, and my 
father affected not even to notice that we were the recipients 
of these gifts, except after we had left the bazaar behind. Then 
he enjoined us to tie the fruit or the sweets in our handker- 
chiefs and save some in the “ something ” box for the next 
day and the day after. 

He even looked the other way when, having deliberately 
taken us with him on his inspection tours of the storeroom 
in the Officers’ Mess across the road from our quarter, he 
saw the storekeeper clerk fill our laps with bars of chocolate 
and fruit drops and peppermints. And, having taught us to 
refuse politely any offer of eatables three times before 
accepting, he even encouraged us to break this rule when 
the old, white-bearded khansamah, Ala Bux, offered us a 
cake or a double roti, hot from the oven of the Mess. And 
increasingly he waved aside our mother’s taboos against food 
cooked by beef-eating Muhammadans and Christians, with 
a noonday pragmatism which considered such objections to 
be the merest mumbo-jumbo and stupidity. 

Naturally, our appetites grew on the gifts upon which we 
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were fed. And the visits to the bazaar and the Officers’ Mess 
became weekly or even bi-weekly affairs. 

Not only that. I entertained more vaulting ambitions. 
I had sect my heart on no less a thing than riding with my 
father in the gig of the Adjutant, Captain Owen, when he 
came tc our door to pick up father on the way to 
the hockey maidan, and to drink some of that frothing 
liquid which I had seen the Sahibs drink during a visit to 
the pitch with my eldest brother Harish. 

My father was not too sure that the Sahib would like 
the idea of my accompanying them. And he refused flatly 
to take me with him, asking me to come with Harish, 
seated on the bar of the bicycle, or walk it with Ganesh. I 
pretended to accept his advice docilely enough, but 
cunningly took up a vantage point on the roadside in 
time for Captain Owen’s arrival. And when the Sahib 
drove up, I lifted my arms to indicate that I wanted to ride 
on the gig. Owen Sahib ordered his syce to lift me and put 
me on the back of his black mare. I think he did this for a 
joke, and to see if I was frightened. As I did not show the 
slightest trace of self-consciousness, he had me lifted and 
planted next to him on the front seat. No one was more 
surprised than my father at seeing me there, comfortably 
wrapped up in Owen Sahib’s rug, when he arrived to take 
his seat in the gig. And he git-mitted to the Sahib about my 
naughtiness all along our way to the maidan. And all the 
boys of the regiment whispered to each other to see me thus 
arrive at the match in glory. My triumph was complete 
when at the end of the match I was given a bottle of 
lemonade to drink all by myself. 

Now I always disdained Ganesh’s offer to take me with 
him and the other boys to the hockey match on foot. And 
I only accepted Harish’s offer of the front bar of the bicycle 
if Owen Sahib did not happen to be going to the match on a 
particular day. Even on such days I preferred to travel in 
the phaeton which bore the sepoy members of the hockey 
eleven, on to which I had ascended by striking up a special 
friendship with Havildar Charat Singh, the captain of the 
team, during one of his visits to our house. For I loved a 
buggy ride best of all. And before long I had come to be 
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accepted as a mascot of the regiment on all ceremonial 
occasions, for I was known to have brought good luck to 
the regimental hockey team on the first occasion they 
gave me a lift in their phaeton to the maidan. As suddenly 
as I had come to be considered an inauspicious child, so 
suddenly did I come to be regarded as a child of the sun, 
a lucky, laughing, happy, bright little boy, full of the noon- 
day spirit, vivacious and untamed, a parrot in speech and a 
lemur in movement. 


13 


PAMPERED and spoiled as I was, my vanity now knew no 
bounds. I wanted to be taken out and to be shown off to 
more and more of my father’s friends as the brightest, 
‘bestest’ child they had ever come across, so that later 
I could show off in my turn to all the envious boys 
from the followers’ lines what a wonderful little person I was, 
even though they had despised me for my smallness and 
refused to include me in their games. The disadvantage of 
my position as a mascot of the regiment was, however, 
that I had to be regimented, being advised to behave as a 
` kind of mechanical toy, performing certain discreet move- 
ments, but for the most part remaining immobile and static 
like a much loved, much handled and much admired doll. 
Nevertheless, I enjoyed being fondled so much that every 
morning I asked my father and mother: “ Where am I 
being taken to-day?” They both smiled to each other 
and, though secretly enjoying the peculiar pleasure that old- 
world parents seem to feel in living through their children 
and in flourishing in the bourgeois way, they evaded my 
childish inquiries with the perfunctory gestures of adults 
face to face with an enfant terrible. 

The more familiar became the routine round of shopping 
around at the regimental bazar, the visit to the Officers’ 
Mess across the road and to the hockey match, the more 
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I reached out to newer and more splendid worlds to conquer, 
and, therefore, the more persistent became my inquiries 
about all the possible places which could be visited to the 
north and the south of the road. I had heard in the gossip 
of the women in the courtyard of our house of wondrous 
places in and around Lahore, the names of some of which I 
kept rolling on my tongue all day, so sweet did they sound 
to my ears: Shahlmi Gate, Shah-Dara, Nila~-Gumbuz, 
Anarkali, Shalimar, Shish-Mahal, etc. But to none of these 
places was I taken; and my imagination could not, for all its 
straining, grasp the significance of their grandeur or their 
beauty, except that congeries of pinpoints of light formed 
together in ever new combinations before my eyes, as in a 
kaleidoscope or as in the colours revealed to a squinted vision 
of the sun’s glare in a tropical landscape. 

I think my father and mother stole out once or twice to 
the city, sightseeing by themselves, and pretended to us that 
they had merely gone visiting some relations, but I never 
forgave them for not taking me with them. My mother won 
us over with a few sweets or some fruit from the “Oh Kuch” 
box, while my father would then console me with the promise 
that one day, when he had plenty of leave from the office, 
he would take us all on a pilgrimage to the holy places of 
Hindustan. This would bring a peculiar light into my 
mother’s eyes, but meant nothing whatever to us. And I 
still insisted on visiting Shah-Dara or Anarkali or Shalimar, 
pronouncing the words with a relish which delighted my 
father and made him promise me the heavens. Then there 
was much dangling of my legs in glee and leaping for joy 
and going round in circles, until my father stopped me from 
performing the last antic by saying that that was a very 
ugly movement and only performed by boys called Daule 
ach de Choohe, the mice of Daula Sha, a species of village 
1di1ots. 

One day father suddenly announced his intention of taking 
us all to the great exhibition that was taking place in Mont- 
gomery Hall in Lawrence Garden at Lahore. And, after a 
prolonged toilet during which my mother smeared our eye- 
lashes with blacking, put a black mark on my forehead 
to avert the evil eye, decked us in fine clothes, though no 
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jewels, lest someone should steal them, we were all bundled 
into a phaeton and transported to the Exhibition Hall, 
which lay in a garden abounding with flowers and creepers 
and shady trees. 

Curiously, the most important thing I remember of the 
exhibition was a big boot, the biggest single boot I have 
ever seen in my life, which lay on a pedestal in a verandah 
and into which I was lowered with Ganesh. I put up a 
fight to elbow my elder brother from this extraordinary 
kingdom, which I claimed as my own by virtue of the fact 
that I alone had been clamouring for this excursion to 
rare and beautiful worlds north of the road beyond the 
barracks of the cantonments. For the rest I remember that 
we passed through huge halls, filled with boxes containing 
strange jewels and toys and cloth hangings which I was 
occasionally lifted to see. And I recall that we met some 
sepoys of our regiment, whose eyes my mother said were 
popping out at the sight of wonders they had never 
seen in the barren hills of Kangra and Hoshiarpur. But 
I can even now feel the taste of that ice-cream, kulfi, the 
first kulfi I ate seated on my mother’s lap in the garden. 

The vendor would put his hands into an earthen pitcher 
which stood by his side and fetch out small or big tin cones 
according to the order, erase the dough which joined the 
cap on to the cone, and then press out the ice cream as 
though he were milking a goat. And, emptying the lovely 
contents into a brass cup, he would throw a little faluda 
on to it, sprinkle a little otto of roses from a silver scent 
spray and dole it out to the customer. Oh, how my heart 
has always jumped for joy at the sight or sound of a kulfi- 
wallah! Oh, how my mouth has watered to see this thick 
ice-cream in comparison with which neither the modern 
vanilla ice, with the crisp wafers, nor any other can excite 
the same greed or ardour! 

Some of the sepoys said they had been visiting the nearby 
“ Sparrow House ” before coming to the exhibition and that 
the animals were worth seeing for the children. And now 
nothing would satisfy me but that we all must go to see the 


animals. l 
My mother contemptuously said that the sepoys were 
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welcome to go and see their brothers, the monkeys, in the 
“ Sparrow House’”—what could we want to go and see them 
for? 

And my father thought it would be too tiring for us 
after the exhibition, that it was getting late, but thatwe would 
surely go there another day. 

It was only this promise which persuaded me to be 
picked up from where I was rolling on the earth and crying 
in my obstinate desire to go to the “ Sparrow House.” 

A little tickling under the chin and then there was joy 
on my face, joy set free as though I had been transplanted 
to the heart of the sky. 


g 


I HELD my father to his promise. And one morning we 
did duly leave for the “Sparrow House,” seated in a phaeton. 
My mother seemed now enormously big somehow and 
could not bear to have me on her lap. So I insisted on being 
seated next to the driver on that precarious perch from 
which I could see the whole broad world around me. 

We seemed to be travelling on the straight metalled road, 
the selfsame road that went past our house and had 
been such a challenge to me at first, with its uncrossable 
girth and then with its unending caravans of camels and 
donkeys, and tongas and buggies, the road which now I was 
beginning to travel. The driver, an imposing man with a 
Rajput beard, which was parted sideways on the chin, 
told me that the part of the road we had left was called the 
Grand Trunk Road and the part which we had entered 
after crossing the canal was called the “ Cold Road.” 

Somehow that Hindustani word “ Cold” has always 
expressed to me the atmosphere of that road better than 
the drab appellation, “The Mall,” which I learned to use 
later. For the two rows of kikar trees which flank the 
wide stretches of this highway conduced to that calm 
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which shade implies. And the breezes which came wafting 
over the hedges from those lovely big gardens outside the 
bungalows dotted on the two sides of the road were signifi- 
cant of the feeling of rest which was in those houses and their 
bowers. 

The traffic increased as we got near the “ Sparrow 
House”. And the whole of life seemed to be in a whirl on the 
crossroads. I was fairly dizzy with excitement as we 
reached the gates. And no danger of falling off my perch 
could hold me glued to my seat any longer. My father 
brought me down and gave me his finger to hold while he 
gave his other hand to Ganesh. 

And then we trooped down through the gangway to 
certain small roads, flanked by cages of birds and beasts 
nestling among the trees and the flowers. Oh, the shrill 
joy with which I greeted my “ kith and kin” as my father 
called all the beasts! Oh, the wild shouts of amazement 
and curiosity! What can ever recapture the sheer excite- 
ment of entering this world! 

And what surprised my parents most was that I was not 
in the least frightened by the growling of the lions or tigers, 
or of riding on the back of the elephant, seated with the 
other children in the howdah, or of feeding the monkeys 
with the nuts that my mother had carried specially for 
them, “to appease the wrath of Hanuman, the monkey 
God”, to whose army the monkeys were supposed to 
belong. 

There was a monkey group, with the mother monkey 
searching the head of a baby monkey for lice, while the 
father monkey scratched the head of the mother monkey 
for lice. And this amused me no end because I had so often 
seen the sweeper women in the followers’ lines in the same 
stance delousing each other. 

I was a little nervous of the gorillas, no doubt because 
they seemed so near and yet so far from the human, so 
uncanny as they emerged with the terrifying outsize torso 
on spindly bow legs and strode upright from one cage to 
another, with claws outstretched and staring away into the 
space beyond them, red-eyed and violent as though about 
to attack. 
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“ Do the animals speak the same language as we do?” 
I asked my father. 

“ No, they have not the gift of speech,” my father 
answered. “It is only parrots like you who “ cutter, 
cutter”? speech. 

“ Then do the parrots speak the same language as we do?” 

“ Yes, but they do not understand what they repeat.” 

I was very puzzled with this answer, and in my naive 
mind I guessed that some queer mystery filled everything 
around me, that something I did not know and could 
not understand must be revealed to me. And eager, 
impetuous, reaching out to the answers which I could not 
get, I went on wondering and surmising and building up 
fantasies about the things I did not know, piling up dream- 
clouds of the most varied shapes and forms above my 
head. 

I saw a long-necked zebra and could hardly trust my 
sight. 

A couple of kangaroos with their little ones seated 
securely in the pouches next to their bellies were more 
reassuring. 

The bears I remembered as old friends I had seen with the 
juggler. 

The mother rabbit and the little rabbits I could even 
caress. 

And the little sparrows in the cages, feeding their chicks 
with their bills, filled me with a peculiar tenderness for the 
miraculous way in which they put food from their mouths 
into those of their young. The way they darted about 
from one corner of the cage to another, the yellow canaries, 
in the shimmering light that percolated through the dense 
trees, made me rock my head in wonder. 

As my limbs grew heavy with the fatigue of walking 
and looking, my mother asked my father to pick me upagain. 
How beautiful she seemed in that moment, my mother, 
how pale as she stooped over my head and asked me whether 
I would like to be picked up! 

I walked along stubbornly, fascinated by the animals 
in their cages and the oldness of the roots of the banyan 
trees which towered over the cages, listening to all the 
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luminous voices of the wild doves cooing, the parrots’ 
scissoring speech and the eternal singing of the koels which 
I knew so well, and I would not give up. For there was in 
those days the tire of unquenchable light in my eyes and the 
energy of volcanoes in my little being. 

Realising that I was tired out by the long trek on the 
pavements of the ““Sparrow House”, my father ignored my 
plea that I was not tired and lifted me up. Then, sensing 
the confusion of my soul at the shock of this otherness 
through which we had been passing, and disturbed by the 
one question which I repeatedly asked, whether I could 
‘come to live here with my “ kith and kin”, my father 
began to tell me a story : 

“ You see,” he said, “ one day the animals and the birds 
in the jungle met together in a maidan. And the king of 
the jungle, who is the lion, told them that a man had come 
to live among them, and that surely he would gobble them 
up if they did not gobble him first.” 

“ Why should he gobble them up?” I asked, excited by 
the word “ gobble”. 

“ Because man can shoot and kill the beasts and gobble 
them as you gobble a boni,” my father said. 

I was in a frenzy of fear at the sound of the word “ gobble”. 
But I said: 

“ Then what happened? ” 

“ Man was hearing what the king of the jungle said,” 
proceeded my father. ‘“ So he took out his gun and shot all 
the animals. So if you come and live here you will have to 
fetch a gun, otherwise the beasts will gobble you up.” 

Suddenly I began to cry. 

“ Don’t frighten him with such tales,” my mother said. 

And my father laughed and smiled and tried to console 
me with “ Acha, acha, I won’t frighten you, son.” 

I instinctively put the thumb of my right hand in my 
mouth and, lulled by the even sway of my father’s gait, 
I fancied myself not in the garden before me but in the 
caverns of a large forest at dusk. The crowds of men and 
women were rambling in a curious silken haze upand down 
the asphalt on my sides. Soon I could hear nothing except 
the isolated groans and cries of animals and the itinerant- 
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rhythm of a parrot’s speech. And I suddenly felt lighter 
than air. I had the sensation that I was floating upwards 
into the sky. Then the dark whorl of the evening descended 
upon me and closed my eyes, and I felt as though I were 
climbing higher and higher as though the light of the spark 
lit into me by my father’s sing-song had lifted me on high 
with its strange raucous music and transported me to a 


city beyond the sky... 


I5 


I pon’r remember exactly when we left Mian Mir: but I 
can recollect that during the days when the regiment was 
preparing to leave, and its enormous baggage was being 
carried off to the Lahore Cantonment station in the iron 
carriages of the local mule corps, I lingered by the roadside 
for hours fascinated by the unending stream of traffic that 
passed on the highway. And in that strange way in which 
certain casual impressions become more indelibly imprinted 
on one’s memory than others, and are later transfixed by 
the imagination into the shape of dominant obsessions, that 
road, which had been my first vivid memory as well as the 
last impression of Mian Mir, became for me later an ever 
present reality. So that I could always shut my eyes and 
see almost each particle of dust that flew across it in the wake 
of carriages and camels and goats and horses and men; 
feel the red hot burning surface of its middle heights as well 
as the cool dusty fringes on its sides, over which the casuarina 
trees sang and danced with ever so gentle a rhythm; sense 
the warmth of the crowded life that poured across it from 
horizon to horizon. And, above all this, there floated on 
the surface of. my child’s mind certain myths and legends, 
told me by my mother, of ihe people who had travelled up 
and down this road : 

Once upon a time, the Sun God, Surya, had come down to 
earth this way. And, after he had dried up the land, the 
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Rain-God had poured down. And then the various Gods of the 
River had arisen by the sides of this road . . . And then the 
Wind-God had swept down. And then the ancient kings 
had ridden up and down in their chariots: the Kurus and 
the Pandus and Rama and Krishna and Sikandar and 
Rasalu and Vikramaditya and Akbar Badshah . . . And 
many saints and fakirs had begged for alms, as they had 
travelled towards the holy places of Hindustan down this 
road; sages like Valmiki and gurus like Nanak and Bhakta 
Kabir . . . And the fojs and lashkars of the Mughals had 
marched down. And then of the one-eyed Sikh maharaja, 
Ranjit Singh, and his general Hari Singh Nalwa. And, 
later, the armies of the Ferungis had route-marched here, 
even as the Dogra Regiment to which we belong, to 
the shouts of “ lef-right, lef-right’ given by the sergeants 
and havildars . . 

I picked up, from under the pupils of my eyes, vague 
visions of these fabulous figures like the giants and demons 
into which the clouds formed and reformed over my head 
as I was put down to bed in the courtyard of our house. 
And sometimes I contemplated with an immobile stare, 
filled with wonder and horror, the immobility of one of 
these almighty chimeras, with heads like the stumps of 
carrots or pumpkins. And there were no standards to check 
my imaginings about the humanity which had passed down 
this road, except that the outlines of the figures were sug- 
gested by the medley of sights and sounds that I had 
experienced up to the age of five years. And yet there was no 
confusion in my muddled fantasy world. 

For I meditated on all the facts in snatches between the 
elders’ conversation, or in between the games which I 
played in the grove over the well, building up kingdoms 
and destroying them to the tune of the nursery rhymes 
which my mother had sung to me. And no footsteps on the 
road could choke the song without words that I sang about 
it; no call from mother, “ Krishna, where are you, come 
here!” could disturb it; no admonition from the gardener Ram 
Din not to disturb the classic shapes of the vegetables could 
prevent it, no snap of the fingers from my father could stop 
it. It was as if I had become possessed by the giant Jinn 
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of the road and by all the Jinn-Bhuts which had accrued 
to me through the tales and the fables told me and the eaves- 
dropping into the family talk that went on in our home . . . 

And so intense was the effect of these meanderings that 
during the nights I had dreams in which my dead brother, 
Prithvi, figured prominently, and nightmares of battling 
demons woke me up in cold sweats; and I babbled in my 
sleep. 

Outside, the preparations for the exodus to the cantonment 
of Nowshera went on, and the road ran, teeming with life, 
dusty and trodden underfoot by hard boots and crude 
Indian shoes, unhonoured, ignored, unworshipped, except 
by me who was watching its flow to my own rhythm, as 
though the road were in me and the whole world all about 
me, stretching for miles and miles and miles into nebulous 
lands uncharted by my mind . . . The forefinger of amaze- 
ment was in my mouth as I stood there, and my. eyes were 
wide open with a boundless curiosity which was later to 
become the greed, the lust and the desire for good things 
and beauty. 

Obviously, in those days I was my own master, supreme 
ruler of the phantasmagoric kingdom of my strange visions 
and stranger dreams. 


PART II 
THE RIVER 


«| like the rivers that break down old landmarks, destroy habit- 
ations and crops and human beings in their torrential course, carving 
out other channels to irrigate, and make fruitful other tracts, hitherto 
barren and spreading over all the wasted lands new alluvial soil 
to enrich them. Such phenomena one does not blame or praise, one 


merely records their actions and tries to understand their causes . . t 
ANONYMOUS 


“ WHERE did you find me, mother? Where did I come 
from?” I asked as I.lay by my mother on the afternoon of a 
summer’s day on the verandah of our quarter in Nowshera 
cantonment while she plied the spinning-wheel. 

My mother looked at me quizzically. Then she smiled 
and with a pout of her lips began half-humorously, half- 
seriously, to invent an explanation in a long sing-song fairy- 
tale manner. 

“ Youwere in my soul, my darling, hidden like a secret. 
You were in my body like a pearl in a mother of pearl. 
You were my innermost desire. And I tried to find you. 
But I searched and searched and couldn’t see you anywhere. 
So I prayed to God to give you to me. And God being a 
very kind person made you for me and put you in a little 
alcove in our house at Peshawar...” 

“ Who made God, mother? ” I asked. 

“I don’t know, child, but your nurse knows,” mother 
said casually, smiling but rather impatient now. Then she 
affected the intonation of sentiment again and continued: 
“ Your fairy godmother. God sent her to our house and 
she took you from the alcove and laid you in my arms.” 

“ My fairy godmother? My fairy godmother?” I 
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cried in a childish sing-song. “ Where is my fairy god- 
mother, mother? ” 

“ She has gone back to her home, son,” my mother said. 
“ She has gone back to Vilayat beyond the seas.” 

“My fairy godmother! My fairy godmother!” I 
sang again heedlessly, even as I played with the iron slide 
of her spinning-wheel. But then my curiosity became 
insistent again and I said, as if I were crying for the moon: 
“I want to see my fairy godmother, mother! I want to 
see her!” 

“ Acha, child, you will see her one day,” mother said to 
divert my attention, “one day when you go to Vilayat 
beyond the seas. Now go to sleep, or if sleep will not come 
to those eyes of yours, go and play.” 

I got up and, acting as though I intended to sleep, I 
came and sat down in her lap. I liked to sit in her lap even 
when she sat down to cook, eat or spin. And I followed her 
about while she was attending to other jobs in the house, 
holding on to the lower end of her sari. I wanted to suck 
her breasts and to clasp her close to myself. But as 
during the past years, she seemed to be irritated by my 
clinging to her. I knew it was because of my baby brother 
Shiva, as in the old days it had been due to my dead brother 
Prithvi. Also I was now a big boy, for I was over five. So she 
had been resorting to the grim expedient of painting her 
breasts with a paste of powdered chillies and vinegar in 
order to keep me off. And that design had worked. But 
there was no way of keeping me from her lap, except a show 
of anger. She had recourse to this sometimes, but mostly she 
‘indulged me. And now when she had asked me to go to 
sleep or play, I knew that she really did not want me to go 
and play but wanted me to go to sleep in her lap, because 
she loved me for my prattle . . . I was a spoilt child. And 
there was no sleep in my eyes. 

“Go to sleep, child, go to sleep,” she urged. And, 
clasping me close to her, she began to hum the tune of a 
hymn. 

The soft, sighing music of the chant flowed indolently 
at first, breaking here and there like the incense waftéd in 
a censer. Then it seemed to fill the whole room, richly, 
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suffocatingly, and to steal through the open doorways to the 
verandah and the courtyard of the large mud house. 

I looked at my mother open-eyed. I did not know 
whether she really wanted me to go to sleep or whether she 
was angry because I was pestering her with my whys and 
wherefores.. The mixture of fearsome exaltation and 
kindliness in her voice made it difficult for me to appreciate 
the measure of her irritation. And I continued to stare at 
her with the whole of my face, my eyes dilating and my 
cheeks hot and puffed up. 

There was a peculiar sort of light about her dusky visage, 
half playful and half serene, which made her triangular 
profile fascinating to me. And she had a curiously evasive 
smile, which stood more upon the tip of her straight nose 
than on her lower lip, which danced more on the point of 
her determined chin than on her cheeks and by which I always 
recognised her fondness for me. When she was angry, 
of course, I did not like her dark-coloured, tapering face, 
preferring my aunt Devaki’s fair oval. But in her pleasanter 
moods there was a warmth about my mother which I 
loved, and there was a smell about her limbs which was in 
those days like the smell of the baby Shiva, and there was a 
frank naturalness about her manner which always made me 
feel nearer to her than to anyone else. 

As the slow, long-drawn curve of her chant fell she 
seemed to be overcome by the heat of the early autumn 
afternoon and, with her right hand still on the handle of the 
spinning-wheel and the cotton in her left, she had dozed 
off. 

I wanted to open her eyes with my hands, as I always 
wanted to do when she fell asleep during the day, because 
I felt alone and wanted her to play with me. But I felt 
afraid of her just because her eyes were closed. Slowly, 
fearfully, I got up and ran out of the room lest the God of 
her song, or the ghost in her head, should catch me and 
strangle me. 

I went to the corner of the verandah where the fire- 
wood was kept, picked up a bamboo pole which was used 
for my father’s mosquito net, got astride it as though I were 
getting astride a horse and ran. 
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“ Krishna! ” came my mother’s sudden call. 

I had just begun to gallop across the verandah astride the 
bamboo stick as if I were riding one of those big horses on 
which the orderlies from the 44th Cavalry came to deliver 
letters to my father. So I did not answer. 

“Krishna!” she called again in an anxious, startled 
voice, for apparently she had awakened from her fitful 
snooze and found that I had evaporated. 

“I am here,” I answered shrilly and went towards her. 

“ Acha, child,” she shouted. “I didn’t know where 
you were. Go and play. Only don’t go in the sun and don’t 
wake the baby...” 

But by this time I had come up riding my high horse 
and was about to gallop on to the blue army carpet on which 
she sat, with my dusty bare feet. 

“ Go and play on the verandah, child,” she said, “and 
let me get on with the spinning-wheel a little longer before 
your father comes home . . . Go and see if your brothers 
are coming, and your sister-in-law. They have been gone 
to the bazaar a long while.” 

But now I was not so eager to play horses as I was to 
watch the thread being drawn out of the cotton in her hand 
as the iron slide revolved with the propulsion of the wooden 
wheel. 

“Go and play, son,’ my mother said, half-coaxing, 
half-angry. 

At that instant, I negotiated my horse into a circular 
movement with such violence that the whip in my hand 
broke the thread on the spinning-wheel and I emerged 
triumphant into the open, leaving death and destruction 
in my trail and a mother in agony who cursed as she sought 
to connect the thread and the cotton wool with her spittle ... 


Hardly had I come into my field of battle, the verandah, 
however, when I heard footsteps in the hall of the house 
which stood across the courtyard. I hurriedly dropped my 
stick of a charger and ran shouting: “ Bhapa ji! Bhapa ji!” 


for I had sensed the approach of my brothers, Harish and 
Ganesh. 
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But they did not seem as eager to see me as I was to 
meet them. I knew that I was unwelcome from the mumbled 
monosyllables of caution, irritation and impatience that 
issued from the contorted, knotted face of my eldest brother 
as I rushed to his legs. Tall, thin, pale, almost livid with a 
mask of suppressed rage, Harish did not relax the scowl on 
his face. But I had caught hold of his legs as he entered the 
courtyard and clung to him with an eagerness that made 
it impossible for him to advance any further: 

“ Come, child, leave go!” he said irascibly, acknowledging 
my outburst of affection with a click of his tongue, a half- 
expressed remonstrance and the warning, “ it is hot in the 
courtyard, child, and you are barefoot.” 

“ First give me what you have brought for me, brother,” 
I insisted, unmindful alike of my brother’s irritation and of 
the burning earth under my feet, since it was a question of 
the sweets he might have got for me. 

“Come away, child, come away!” called my mother, 
rushing up to the verandah as she had scented trouble. 

But I would not stir. 

Thinking to persuade me by adding the prospect of a 
bribe to the plain entreaty, she said: “ Come, child, come, 
your brothers may have brought you a toy or some nice 
sweets. They will give them to you if you let them come 
in.” 

I relaxed my hold on Harish in view of this assurance. 

My mother had noticed that I was barefoot and she 
called to Harish: 

“ Child,” (we were all “ child ° to her and remained so 
even when we grew up) “ pick him up and bring him into 
the shade. Where is your wife and your younger brother? ” 

Harish lifted me clumsily under his arm and whispered 
in answer to mother’s question, head bent, lips tightly 
shut: “ They are coming.” 

“ May I be your sacrifice,’ mother said to relieve the 
tension which prevailed when Harish came to the verandah 
and dumped me on a hemp-string bedstead. “ Did you get 
tired, walking? ” 

Harish moved his head in negation as he sat.down on 
the edge of the bed. I was too innocent to understand his 
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mood then, but I recall the atmosphere, since illumined 
by the things I came to know as I grew up. i 

Mother looked at him lovingly and pityingly. She had 
known her eldest son to be quiet and reserved since his 
infancy. But the reticence of his childhood and boyhood 
was the index of a docility which my father’s constant 
scolding, abuse, slappings and sometimes ferocious beatings 
with canes and cricket stumps had produced. This new 
silence which made him pale and livid seemed strange to her; 
it was surely due to some insidious rage which refused to 
come to a head and to burst out. Why was it ? she wondered. 
What was it? But as I learnt later, really she knew. He had 
said that itwas all her fault, because she had married him 
off while he was only fifteen and had ill arranged his 
marriage. His wife, he said, was ignorant and stupid. 
He had had to leave his studies at the Medical School for 
his wife’s sake. And now he had come home with the 
weight of her responsibility on his shoulders. And he did 
not know how to bear it. 

My mother could not see how she was wrong. It was the 
custom to betroth children at seven or eight. In fact, it 
would have been a shame upon such a well-to-do family 
as her husband’s if offers of brides for the boys had not 
begun to arrive immediately after their birth. And it was 
appropriate to celebrate their marriages at fourteen or 
fifteen, because it was nicer for young maidens to be about 
the house, doing honour to the old ones, and because no 
house is blessed without sons, and son’s sons, and no memory 
left in the world without them. Of course, she had heard 
that nowadays fashionable, educated boys did not like to 
get married early. She did not know why that should be. 
In the village from: which she had come the peasants married 
off their sons late because they were too poor to afford the 
expense entailed in the ceremonies associated with marriage. 
And surely the trouble was not that Harish was married 
early, for fifteen was by no means too early even for edu- 
cated boys, if she was to go by the example of the sons of 
the lawyer of her village. It was only because of the kind of 
girl Harish’s wife had turned out to be. 

I also realised when I grew up by what devious and 
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involved arguments she deceived herself into a feeling of 
righteousness. For although she was not consciously aware 
of all the implications of this arranged marriage, she had a 
sound enough instinct about what had gone wrong with it, 
and about her own responsibility in that wrong. But she 
had inherited the stubborn pride of her village ancestors, 
a pride which had been exaggerated by her own marriage 
into a family with “ prestige ” in the brotherhood. And she 
adhered to this pride, and felt sorry for herself, resented 
the alienation between herself and her son, and, putting the 
entire blame for the trouble on the girl, tricd to take her 
son into her confidence. So that the family, of which the 
other members were with her, the matriarch, in everything, 
might be united to cover up her mistake by a concerted 
effort at denouncing the outsider, the bride, and make a 
scapegoat of her. For the family, the unity of the joint 
family, must be preserved. 

As if her tenderness were not enough to soothe him she 
sought to define an attitude of hatred towards Harish’s 
wife in order to establish a pervasive connection between 
herself and him. 

“ Where is the she-clephant? ”? she asked. 

Harish did not answer. 

Presently the girl came in, indeed a veritable miniature 
elephant of a woman, led by the pale, angular Ganesh with 
the flat nose, high cheekbones and curious ears. 

Mother looked across the courtyard at my sister-in-law, 
fiercely, malevolently, hating with all the intensity of the 
jealous mother in her. If she had been a spark of lightning 
she would have struck this enemy of hers dead. Instead she 
smouldered away like charcoal, dark, dark and fuming, 
because she could neither scorch nor burn, but could only 
turn to ashes. 

My sister-in-law came and sat down in a heap, her face 
covered modestly with her head cloth. 

Mother glared at her. 

The mother-in-law was face to face with the daughter- 
in-law... 
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Soon, however, the tension was somewhat relieved. 

For, from outside the mud house came the voice of my 
father, the familiar roaring, thunderous voice, hilariously 
joking with someone. 

“There is your father,” mother said. 

I had heard father’s voice almost as soon, or a little 
sooner, than did mother. I was still the idol of my father’s 
love, his pet. I had struggled wildly to secure release from 
mother’s embrace at the merest echo of his voice and had 
run through the courtyard to the hall and out. 

My father’s throat burst in the loud, rhyming nonsense 
strain, which rang through the whole sun-soaked neigh- 
bourhood: 


3 


Bully, Bully, 

Bully, my son, 

Bully, my dog, 

Bully, my pig, 

Bully, Bully, 

Bully, my son, son, son ... 

I liked my nickname being sung like that. And, of course, 
father was still my chief hero. I could not have run fast 
enough to his legs. 

Genial, hearty, flushed and round, father lifted me in 
his arms, and kissing me from under his big mustachios 
and still playing on my nickname in the rhythmic strain, 
he entered the courtyard of the house, almost like a child 
himself, a big boy, in his frank naiveté and spontaneous 
exuberance. 

As I recall him in the light of my subsequent knowledge, 
he was slightly less than middle-aged about this time, 
also of middle height, and dressed in wide baggy cotton 
pyjama trousers, a white cotton shirt with a starched collar, 
a khaki sports jacket cut to a Victorian pattern, a round 
chocolate-coloured Christi cap, a pair of sepoy’s Indian- 
style shoes, which Surjan Singh, the portentously fat 
Quartermaster’s Havildar, had given him—a queer 
motley of English and Indian habiliments such as has been 
the dominant note in the fashionable dress of India, neither 
purely Indian nor ‘even adequately imitative, but just 
anyhow, sadly lacking in form for all its studied effort at a 
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respectable compromise, assimilating as it does some items 
of the superior, foreign English dress into the scheme work 
of Indian styles, -and yet somehow symbolic of modern 
India, which is nothing if not a patched-up compromise of 
mechanistic Europe and feudalist Asia. 

So happy was he, so elated and lost in the sing-song 
greeting which he extended to me, that for a moment he 
did not notice the other members of the household, who were 
now settling down to breathe the cool late afternoon air 
on the shady verandah. 

Bully, Bully, 

Bully, my son, 
the nonsense rhyme finished for the fifth time since its 
first utterance outside the hall. And, after much kissing and 
petting, father sat me down on the cot. 

I flew to mother, elated with the happiness which I was 
always seeking, with an instinct for self-prominence and 
glorification, with the joy of being fondled and admired, 
with a vanity which I had acquired early in Lahore, but 
which was now:mixed with the feeling of genuine affection 
that I felt for everyone. 

“ Have you been to the town, child?” said father to 
Harish, carefully putting his cap on the bedstead. 

“ Han ji,” murmured Harish, with lips which compressed 
after the whisper. He was still self~enclosed, downcast, 
oppressed and bound up in a knot. 

Father did not seem to notice subtleties of feeling. 
Apart from the mental diplomacies of the “ shadow 
colonel,” the Head Clerk of the regimental office, I found, 
as I grew up; that the life of the army, with its crudities, 
had bred in him a gruffness which sustained him for long 
periods on the level of a merely rudimentary experience. 
I believe he knew Harish was suffering, but he knew it in 
the round. He could not analyse his son’s feelings, because, 
for that matter, the struggle for existence had left him no 
time to analyse his own. He himself had accepted the 
conventions of English routine in the office, but he had 
retained the belief in the customs of the brotherhood of © 
coppersmiths and silversmiths of his inheritance, without 
making a synthesis. 
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It is true that he cultivated the company of educated 
men and was President of the local Arya Samaj in Nowshera, 
a society which stood for widow remarriage, the abolition 
of caste, the raising of the age of consent, etc. But, then, 
most of the literate men of that time said one thing and, 
enmeshed in the net of their original caste brotherhoods, 
bound up by ties of sentiment with communities of illiterate 
cousins, they did another. And progressive societies 
composed of such men always tended to become fashionable 
meeting places, social clubs and even dens of drunkenness, 
debauchery and gambling where the professional men, the 
respectable compromisers, could find an occasional escape 
from their large families and larger responsibilities. My 
father was called “ Uncle” by most of his friends in the 
cantonment and the Arya Samaj and, therefore, typified 
the accepting character. So, though he read the Tribune 
and the Civil and Military Gazette, and English novels from 
the library of the Officers’ Mess, he merely regarded them as 
a pleasant escape from the routine of office and shelved 
hedonism, as well as religion, when it came to a question 
of what was the thing to do in family and caste brother- 
hood affairs. 

The only thing which seems to have been important to 
him with regard to Harish was that the boy could not get 
on with his studies at the Medical School at Lahore, because 
he was married, and could not get the Diploma. For, like 
most people ever since Lord Macaulay gave to Hindustan 
the gift of his Lays of Ancient Rome, as well as the British 
Indian scheme of education for manufacturing Babus 
inured to the English tongue, my father thought of edu- 
cation in terms of degrees, by securing which one could 
secure a safe job in some government department. Since 
the boy had been persuaded by his father-in-law and his 
wife not to go on with his medical studies, he must be got 
a job. He was angry with Harish for ruining the prospects 
and the “prestige” he would have enjoyed if he had 
persevered for three years and become a Babu doctor. 
He could not deal with him directly, however. His own 
guilt in acquiescing to the boy’s marriage lurked somewhere 
at the back of his mind, and he would not face that. So 
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he refused to be sensitive to Harish’s present bent-head 
sadness. 

“ Have the boys had -‘ something’ to eat? ”? he asked, 
turning to mother. 

My heart brightened at the mention of ‘ something.’ 

“I want ‘something’ I want ‘something’ !” I said. 

“Wait, child, wait,” said mother, getting up to serve. 
“ Wait, your elder brothers must have ‘ something’ to eat 
first. They have been busy in the Sadar Bazaar all day.” 

“ Haven’t I been busy?” I answered with a pout. 

Father laughed and, turning to me, said: 

“ Come here, you rogue, what have you been busy with? 
What have you been doing? ” 

“ He has been asking me funny questions,” said mother, 
smiling. “ He asked me where he came from, where we 
found him.” 

“ Ho, ho, ha, ha, ha,” father laughed, his eyes lighting 
up, and he came and caught me. 

“ You are a big budmash, you are a devil, you are a 
little monkey! ” 

“ He is a bad boy, worrying me all day with his questions 
and tampering with my spinning-wheel,”’ mother said 
accusingly, even as she gave me a cream cake and a few 
nuts and raisins. 

“What did you tell him, mother of Harish?” father 
asked according to the customary Hindu manner in which 
husbands and wives often adopt an inverted mode of 
address out of respect for each other. 

“I told him that a Mem brought him to us,” she said. 
“ But he is a very persistent child. He wanted to be shown 
her. So I told him he would see her one day, one day when 
he goes beyond the seas to Vilayat.” 

“He is a lucky child,” father mused vaingloriously, ‘‘ to 
have had an Angrezi nurse. You remember what a feast we 
had when he was born. All the big Khans of Peshawar came 
and the Sahibs. He is an auspicious child. He might go to 
Vilayat . . .” 

“ Indeed, he is an auspicious child,” said mother. “‘ The 
Aga Khan took him into his lap and kissed him and gave 
him his blessings, you remember, when I took him on the 
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eleventh day after his birth to see the Sahib who was then 
in Peshawar. “He will be my true follower,” he said. 
“ He will be a man of destiny...” 

At the mention of the Aga Khan father sniffed at the air 
and turned away. Having joined the Arya Samaj he did 
not regard the Aga Khan as his spiritual leader any more, 
as his cousins of the coppersmith and the silversmith brother- 
hood regarded the Aga Khan. 

“ You talk strange talk, mother,” even Harish burst in 
an impatient whisper. He had attended the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vernacular School at Lahore where the Arya Samaj 
was the strongest. ‘‘ How absurd you are to put any value 
on the blessings of the Aga Khan.” And he frowned and 
hung his dead down. 

Meanwhile, the irrelevance of the phrase about Vilayat 
gained from the repetition and from the flattery of my 
parents, and, in the silence that followed, the words seemed 
to assume the air of an echo-augury for the impetuous, 
impressionable child that I was. It was one of those moments 
when a chance word, a stray thought, an odd feeling, 
however ridiculous, sends the imagination flying in an 
absurd flight of fancy, and one soars to the atmosphere of a 
world other than, and different from, the ordinary, when 
the most naive and irrelevant mood becomes the dominating 
impulses of a lifetime. Among the other things I remember 
of that fateful day, I remembered most the phrase about 
Vilayat. It became a keynote to the history of my later life. 
For as I grew up from the impetuosity of my childhood to 
school and college and the wide open world I looked west- 
wards, not only in the sense in which one looks from the 
contingencies of familiar, awkward and frustrating circum- 
stances at the “ blessed Isles’’, but I tried naively to emulate 
Europe through an exaggerated respect for hats, top boots, 
hockey sticks, cricket bats, shorts, trousers, push bikes, 
cigarettes, books, revolvers and such other gifts of the West 
which are the true heroes of modern India. 

“Has the girl had any food?” my father asked my 
mother. 

“I haven’t got ten hands,” mother snapped, abruptly 
changing from the fond mother to the not-so-fond mother- 
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in-law. “ She will have some after the boys have eaten.” 

And now the: house was plunged in silence, into the 
brooding silence of-hate that fills space when everyone is on 
edge. 

Father left baby Shiva, whom he was patting to sleep 
on the string bed. And he proceeded to do his toilet. He 
was in the habit of relieving himself twice a day, morning 
and afternoon. And each time he went to the lavatory he 
sat there at least for half an hour, reading the Civil and 
Military Gazette of the previous day which the post-orderly 
brought for him from the Officers’ Mess, and perhaps 
also taking a primitive, instinctive delight in the act of 
excretion, in spite of the fact that he suffered from piles. 

During his absence in the lavatory, silence, utter silence, 
prevailed in the house. Mother crouched and patted my 
head as I felt sleepy. Harish was dumb as ever. Ganesh 
sat seeking to give an air of assiduity as he inclined over 
his school primer, though he stared furtively from side to 
side with a vacant, half-afraid look in his eyes. And my 
sister-in-law, Draupadi, sat huddled in the shroud of her 
head apron in a corner by the bed on which baby Shiva 
slept. 

Then father emerged. 

“ Come and watch the hockey match, Harish, if you are 
not too tired,” he said, knowing that the boy would come 
because he was very fond of the game. “ Come,” he con- 
tinued, “‘it is stiflingly hot here and you want some fresh air.”’ 

“ Acha ji,’ Harish murmured and he stirred in his seat 
a little, looked up, turned round and then relapsed into his 
silence. 

Father became busy scrubbing his ink-stained fingers 
and hands on the dust after soaking them in water from a 
small brass jug, as he believed in a natural toilet and seldom 
used soap on his hands. When he had finished swilling 
his hands and face with water and towelled himself briskly, 
he took his silver-mounted regimental stick and, calling 
Harish, walked away. 

Ordinarily I would have wanted to go with him, insisted 
on it and cried if I had not been taken. Today the tense 
silence had frightened me and I did not dare to stir. 
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Ganesh, however, slunk out behind them like a sly dog 
with his tail between his legs. 


After the last echoes of father’s voice, laughing, joking, 
crackling and casting epigrammatic wit, died down, my 
mother got up, deliberately arranged an elaborate tray 
with sweets and fiuit and laid it before Draupadi as she 
would before a guest. Then she went to the baby, who was 
stirring, and began to feed him. I sat on the cot, blue- 
pencilling the Civil and Military Gazette with a freedom I 
have often wished to possess later. 

After a while when mother had fed Shiva and lulled him 
to sleep again, she turned towards her daughter-in-law and 
saw that Draupadi had not stirred and that the food lay 
untouched before her. 

“ Why don’t you eat the food, my girl?” she remon- 
strated. And she continued with obvious malice: “ Is it too 
simple and coarse for you? ” 

There was no reply, neither yes nor no. This infuriated 
mother. So she went and brought the tray back from where 
it lay. 

“ Come and sit in the open, child, don’t sit.in the corner 
in this autumn heat,” she now said with deliberate kindness. 
“ You will fall ill.” 

Draupadi neither moved nor replied. 

“What is the matter? Why are you so obstinate?” 
coaxed mother. “Tell me! I am your mother-in-law. 
I shall help you.” 

“ Nothing,” came a whisper. “I want my husband. I 
can’t wait while he finishes college. Get him a job and give 
him to me.” 

I heard the querulous words, though I did not know 
their meaning. | 

In later years, however, I realised that no newly 
married girl in the whole of Hindustan could have 
outraged the limits of modesty by so open a demand 
asthis. Mother had dreamed all her life about the day when, 
with a young bride in her home, she would exercise the 
function of mother-suzeraine. That was one of the reasons 
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why she had rushed Harish’s marriage. She had calculated 
all the normal considerations which precede an arranged 
marriage. She had had the girl seen by the official go- 
between, the barber’s wife. She had had her horoscope 
read by the pundits. It had not occurred to her that a 
little money can make a barber’s wife declare an ugly girl 
the most beautiful houri, and that the priests can so fix the 
positions of the stars in a horoscope that there is no more 
propitious and highly destined bride in the whole world. 
But mother believed in the priests, who believed in the 
sanctity of custom, for, surely, age-old considerations, as 
they were evolved by the great sages of the past, among 
them so great a sage as Manu, could not be wrong. 

Draupadi, however, was born not only after the Sat-yug, 
the Age of Truth, but long after the Treta-yug,in the Kali-yug, 
the Iron Age, when the ferungis held sway. It is true that 
she had not been taught to read or write. Nor did she know 
anything of European life. But she used Pears’ soap to 
wash her hands, eau-de-cologne to scent herself with, and 
she parted her hair like Englishwomen on the side. Her 
father, Bhagat Ram, who like my father was descended 
from a family of coppersmiths, was a Babu in the Canal 
Building Section of the Public Works Department. She 
wanted to be married to a Babu. Then she would go away 
with her husband to wherever he was posted. She did not 
know how these posts came about, except that a man had 
to be “ entrance pass”. She did not know what “ entrance ” 
. meant. She had learned the alphabet of Sindhi, the language 
in which the religious code of the Aga Khan’s sect was 
written, because her family followed this spiritual leader 
devoutly, but she did not know how to read or write even 
this language. She had been indulged by her parents, who 
thought it immodest for girls to learn anything. She was a 
sentimental, humourless girl, obstinate and stupid. She was 
indeed a child of the ill-fitting Babu class of the early Iron 
Age in India. My mother had lived in a fool’s paradise if she 
expected this girl to live up to her dream of an obedient 
daughter-in-law to her matriarch in the joint family. 

Dark, tender woman, tormented by her hatred of the 
girl, she always looked frail and old and disillusioned in 
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the face of her daughter-in-law, the even stretch of her 
brow weighted by lines of care, the light of her sharp eyes 
dimmed, the passionate determination of her chin robbed 
of its ardour by a droop, her face set in a mould like a 
mask that would break at the slightest touch of sympathy 
if anyone offered it to her. 


In these years my mother, too, often used to tell us the 
story of her life. She herself had been married early. She 
had been a wild child in the village home of her parents, 
head bare and feet unshod, till the responsibility of helping 
her mother to look after younger brothers and sisters fell 
upon her, as she was the eldest child of the family. Then 
the shadow of her impending separation from her family 
had descended on her, for she was engaged to be married 
to my father before she was eight, and the responsibility of 
preparing for the marriage weighed heavily on girls in those 
days as they had to make their own trousseau. But she had 
borne the burden of all her duties quietly enough, because 
hers was a home of perfect worship. Her father was a 
devout Sikh peasant-craftsman, lost in the love of God. 
He always had holy men come to stay in his house, and 
as the personal care and service of these, the feeding and 
tending, devolved upon the household, my mother had 
learnt many a sage truth before she was in her teens. The 
domestic atmosphere alone in that world of mud homesteads, 
built on high plinths with verandahs and courtyards, 
clustering together beside the green fields, under the silver 
white sky, from the milking of cows at early dawn, the 
churning of curds for butter, the sweeping, the treating of 
the courtyards with antiseptic cow dung, the cooking, the 
serving, the spinning, the weaving and the washing, was an 
experience so intensely hard that only the ritualisation of it 
lifted it above the taint of slavery and utter, long-drawn 
monotony and sordidness . . . 

“ Be like Savitri, had been her father’s blessing, ‘“ be 
like the suttees of the gurus, loyal to your husband unto 
death.” And her mother had told her stories and sagas of 
gods and goddesses and devoted wives. She had been 
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imbued with the sense of responsibility that it has been 
customary to inculcate into the minds of young brides. 
She was to go to her husband’s home as to a temple. And 
she had promised to live up to all this advice when she took 
her bridal farewell between tears, except that she had felt 
then what she had never told anyone else, a sense of strange- 
ness at going to the house of a man whom she had never 
seen, mixed with the fear that he might hate her because she 
was not beautiful and leave her to bear the consequences 
of his desires. Only her mother’s injunctions about serving 
her lord and master without any expectation of reward and 
living by the happiness of having children and bringing 
them up, had smothered that feeling till now; she had 
forgotten that she had ever been a young girl who wanted 
to live by love and not by the duty to the unborn. 

Coming with all the shyness of the rustic from the open 
skies and landscapes of Daska to the four-storied house of 
her husband in the narrow alleyway of Kucha Faqir 
Khana at Amritsar, she had been disillusioned, first by her 
environment, then by the treatment of her mother-in-law 
and her husband. My father was still at school. His father 
was dead and his mother ruled supreme, a strong-willed 
woman who had come from the hills and whom everyone 
believed to be a magician. Because she was angry with her 
eldest son for leaving the traditional craft of silversmithy 
and going to school, and because she was self-willed, the 
old woman vented her spite on my mother. My father’s 
younger brother, Partap Chand, was the favourite, because 
he obeyed the old woman and learnt silversmithy, though 
he spent her fortune in debauchery. But my uncle’s bad 
ways the old woman blamed on to the ugliness of Kunti, 
his first wife, who was then dying of consumption. 

Nevertheless, since her marriage had been arranged 
by her parents with the parents of my father, because 
the parents were supposed to look after the interests of their 
children better, my mother had slaved for her mother-in- 
law from dawn till past midnight, and even suffered the 
beatings which my father gave her at. my grandmother’s 
instigation. She had been horrified the first time he had hit 
her, belabouring her with hard fuel sticks, But she had 
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effaced herself completely. She would sit, her apron drawn 
over her face, fanning my father when he came home from 
school or from cricket and sat down to his meal till my 
grandmother, who hated to see her children at peace, 
abused her wantonly, rebuked her for some trifle and asked 
her to go and work in the kitchen. The food she got was a 
loaf of bread, a ladleful of lentils and, if she could steal it, 
a slice of mango pickle. 

Hard, cruel taskmistress, my grandmother would get 
her and Partap’s wife to work phulkaris for various cloth- 
sellers and keep the wages for this piece-work to herself, 
though she had thousands of rupees stored away in brass 
pitchers and hundreds of gold ashrafis hoarded in the 
corners of her room, and though she collected the rent on 
half a dozen houses. 

My mother used to talk of the beautiful phulkaris she 
had done, of the fine diapering in gold floss silk in the 
madder-dyed homespun cloth. Especially she recalled one 
which she had done, a fine fabric which she covered with 
silk of varying colours and did not want to part with 
but was too afraid of her mother-in-law to ask to be allowed 
to buy off the dealer. “ Nowadays girls don’t do the delicate 
work on phulkaris,” she used to say, torn between her 
pride at being a mother-in-law and her revulsion against 
her snub-nosed daughter-in-law. “ And if they do, the 
cloth on which they work is dyed in European bottle dyes.” 
The days had indeed gone when the steeping of cloth in oil 
and all the hundred different processes of extracting the 
colours from the soft, harmonious and multi-coloured 
flowers was the delight of the village women. The days had 
surely changed. 

She had stood the treatment of my grandmother only 
wishing, hoping, praying that the old woman would relent, 
but obedient and uncomplaining. Then at last my father 
had passed his “‘ entrance” examination. and taken service 
in the cantonment at Sialkot as the big Babu of the newly 
founded 38th Dogras. The year father entered the army, my 
eldest brother, Harish, was born. Mother felt a slight 
relaxation in the stern attitude of grandmother. She did 
not know why it was. She had only noticed that the old 
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woman was kinder, loving the baby, getting clothes made 
for him, loading him with jewellery. This had pleased her 
and she remembered how much more zestfully she had 
entered into the service of her mother-in-law, tending her 
through the nights, as the old woman was constantly ill, 
tottering under the weight of separation from her elder son 
and bitterness about the bad ways of the younger, who 
brought courtezan after courtezan and enthroned them 
in the rooms on top of the shop while his consumptive wife 
sat grinding corn at the millstone on the threshold. 

Then, after lingering on the sick bed for months and 
fighting hard, the old woman had died: people said she 
had only been able to secure her release when she had 
breathed her spirit into the ears of a cat. Kunti had died 
not long after, consumed by her mother-in-law’s iron will to 
dominate the household, and through the neglect of her 
husband. 

Mother had stayed on at Amritsar to see Partap re- 
married to Devaki, his present wife, though he repaid her 
and my father for their kindness and solicitude by quietly 
taking possession of all the family estate and by spending a 
good portion of it away on whoring and drinking, within 
the course of a year. 

When mother had gone to live at the cantonment of 
Ferozepur where the regiment had been transferred, Ganesh 
had been born. I had arrived at Peshawar, two years later. 
Prithvi, born a year after my appearance, had died at 
Lahore aged four. Shiva, the baby, was the youngest. 

“Ts your mother-in-law’s womb going to flower again?” 
Draupadi’s mother was said to have asked her, adding, 
“Tt will make the patrimony of your husband smaller.” 

And if the rumours were true, they had been gossiping 
about her and her family, asking whether all these children 
were mistakes, born because she could not have an abortion 
each time she was expecting. “The bitches!—they are 
envious!” she said. “ The filthy bitches! Why, I meant 
some at least of my boys to come! What about their own 
wombs that bring forth a litter every year! Aren’t their own 
progeny the result of their husband’s drunken fits? The 
dirty coppersmith’s brotherhood! Gossiping about me, just 
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because we are prosperous. And, anyhow, I have had my 
womb removed!” And, after such a burst of incignation, 
she glossed over the secret fact that, like the children 
of most other people around her, her own were the results of 
carelessness, and that she had really had the operation on 
her womb performed in disgust at the idea of bearing the 
consequences of her husband’s constant demands on her. 

“Let them just dare to say a thing about my family,” 
she would say with fire in her eyes. “ I will eat them alive.” 
And she sought to surround her life with an aura of per- 
fection by ignoring all the flaws and exaggerating the more 
favourable circumstances. For she wanted her family to 
flourish. This was easy enough as there was a strong basis of 
commonsense between her and my father, because of 
father’s vaulting ambition to pile up money and mother’s 
assumption of the position of a matriarch to a large family. 
And as there could never have been any idea of divorce 
between them, because there was then no divorce in the 
laws of the Hindus and because the most ill-matched 
couples compromised and accepted the fate which willy- 
nilly put them together, my mother and father had accepted 
the prison in which they were involved, as they were not 
quite so ill-matched: she obeyed her lord and master; he 
recognised her homage by taking her for granted, so that 
she was lifted from complete servitude and placed on a 
kind of fictitious throne. 

Father was then lord and master only in name. For, 
actually, mother ruled the house, though nominally he was 
the capricious god whose will revolted in wild tempers and 
terrible scenes when she became too overbearing. There 
was thus an alternation of mastery and servitude between 
them, sometimes father lording and sometimes mother 
occupying the supreme position, though if the sum of their 
lives together be resolved father submitted like a child most 
of the time. For there is no race of men in the world more 
henpecked than the Hindus! 

Now this girl, Draupadi, the daughter-in-law, had 
turned up long before she was expected and had upset all 
the family plans. Mother had believed in the old idea of 
early marriage as a sort of betrothal, the consummation of 
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which was not to happen till four years after the ceremony 
of going round the fire, by which time Harish would have 
got through his Medical School. No thought of the presence 
or the lack of an emotional connexion between the boy 
and the girl had ever occurred to her. So she did not know 
what to do about this marriage, what to think or feel. 
She could not get out of the grooves of her own narrow 
peasant ideas. When she tried she found Draupadi super- 
ficial and more ignorant than the girls she had known in her 
village. And this conduced to an exaggerated belief in herself 
and her own family’s superiority. 

“My family is splitting through the coming in of this 
stranger,” she said. And she felt that if only she could 
provide wives for her sons from somewhere in her own 
family, she would do it, for then she would not have to go 
to other people for daughters-in-law. All that she wanted 
from these daughters-in-law were sons who could be her 
grandsons. These girls did not matter. There were so many 
of them who could be had for the asking. And they should 
suffer and learn what life was like. Why, hadn’t she herself 
suffered? And now it had all been worth while. For she had 
had sons. And now her race would continue and flourish. 
True, she had known misery in doing her duty, been brow- 
beaten and broken, but what was happiness, anyhow? . 


From the regimental temple came the song of gongs and 
bells and the dithyrambic incantations of worshippers. 
The sky was lit with a few tremulous stars. 

Mother closed her eyes, bowed her head, and joined her 
hands as she crouched on a little mat among her pots and 
pans in the open air kitchen in a corner of the courtyard 
by the verandah, as the last rays of the setting sun lay 
polishing her brass utensils. And she began to murmur a 
prayer. 

This irritated me as she seemed to become remote from 
me and go far away, as when she. slept in the afternoon. 
For a moment I tried to make out the possible shapes of 
men and animals in the patches of the fleecy and wool-like 
white clouds as I lay on the cot. But then I tired of it and 
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looked at her. But she was still involved in her halfempty 
stare. 

“ Mother,” I whined, tired and sleepy. 

She did not answer, but from far away came my father’s 
voice again. 

Mother broke her prayers and began to see if the lentil 
curry was tender by dipping a big brass ladle into the green 
coloured earthen saucepan on the fire. She rubbed a grain 
in her fingers. 

“ Tt is soft for garnishing,” she mumbled. 

And she withdrew the sticks of fuel out of the fireplace 
a little and then looked at the dough she had kneaded for 
baking chapatis. 

My sister-in-law still sat huddled in the corner with her 
head cloth drawn over her face. Perhaps she was crying. 

Father came in noisily, followed by my two brothers, 
and shouted in his big, sonorous voice: 

« Mother of Harish, is the food ready? ” 

“ Yes,” mother answered coolly. “ The dal is boiled. I 
shall garnish it and begin to bake the chapatis when you 
have bathed.” 

“ Acha, we will go and bathe,” said father, exhilarated 
by the heat. “ Come Ganesh, come Harish, we will go and 
bathe at the well outside. Where are you, Krishna? Where 
is my mischievous Bully son? You come too .. . Mother of 
Harish, I have brought a big melon for the children. 
Draupadi will like it. Where is she? But!!!—why is she 
sitting huddled up like that? Can’t you ask her to sit away 
from that corner, in the air? It is stuffy there and the 
insects might be about! ” 

“ She is angry,” mother said slowly. 

“ What did you say? ” roared my father. He was really 
feeling the warmth, was disturbed about Draupadi, and 
ever so slightly deaf in one ear. 

“She is angry,’ repeated mother, stressing each word: 
and yet feigning a vacant, unconcerned look as if she were 
bored with the whole affair. 

< Angry?” said father vehemently. “ Why is she angry?” 


“She says she wants us to give her her husband,” in- 
formed mother. 
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I did not know what all the talk was about, but I 
listened ‘to the words and sensed the tension in the 
atmosphere. 

Mother reported everything that happened in the house- 
hold or outside to him when he sat down to a meal on a 
sackcloth in the kitchen. He knew what Draupadi was 
feeling without ever having seen or exchanged a word with 
her. As the whole business simmered through his mind and 
he touched the edges of the tension that was in the air, he 
was furious. His eyes became bloodshot. 

“Tet her take him then! ” he burst out. “Let her take 
him. I was only going to do my duty by him. I wanted him 
to become a doctor. But since his wife wishes otherwise, 
let it be so. I didn’t tell you that I had an offer through the 
‘ Karnel Sahib’ from the Inspector General of the Jail Depart- 
ment, for an Assistant Jailor’s job for Harish. I have told 
him that he can take it. It is thirty-five rupees a month, but 
there is great izzat attached to it.” 

Mother was silent. À 

«Well, Harish, what do you think about it? ” asked 
father, turning to him angrily. 

` Harish was silent as ever and sat on the cot in the veran- 

dah, his head still hanging down, his hands pressed over 
each other, his shoulders stooping, his legs and his torso 
submerged in the darkness. 

“I have done my duty,” father said, throwing up his 
hands in despair after he had waited for an answer. “ As 
it would really be difficult for the girl to live here and as 
she does not want to live with her parents till he finishes his 
medical studies, she had better take her husband and go to 
Lahore to this job I have secured for him.” 

Everyone was silent. Everything was still. Only the deep, 
resonant whine of a beetle and the croaking of frogs in the 
vegetable garden, which my father had planted outside the 
house where the kitchen water seeped through a drain into 
a swamp, disturbed the quiet of the night. 

« Come Ganesh, come and have a bath,” said father, going 
towards the sitting room to change into his loincloth. 
“ And wake up Krishna too,” he continued, ‘‘ he should 
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have a bath.” For I had simulated sleep at the m>ntion of 
being soaked in water. 

Ganesh had begun very ostentatiously to get his satchel 
ready for the school the next day, because during summer and 
early autumn nights we all went to bed after the evening 
meal and he had to hurry to school in the mornings. 

Father stood by him for a moment on his way back to 
the sitting room and, as if to get rid of his agitation by 
changing the topic, he said : 

“ Ohe, child, take Krishna to school with you from next 
week. I think he is old enough to go, the pig! . . .” 


I was pleased to be going to school as I issued out of the 
house, holding my brother Ganesh’s little finger with my 
right hand and sucking the thumb of my left. I had been 
dressed with elaborate care in a pair of new cotton salwars 
and a khaki twill tunic. A bright coloured Peshawari silk 
handkerchief was tied round my head and the pair of black 
rubber shoes, which I had worn on Harish’s marriage and 
which had since been kept for special occasions, protected my 
feet against stones and splinters on the way. I was, indeed, 
very excited and hot. 

For to go to school had been the ambition‘ of my life 
during the whole of the previous year. Every day I had seen 
my elder brother go off to school I had wished to go too. 
I had heard of the adventures which Ganesh and the other 
boys of the regiment had on the way to school, eating berries 
which grew wild in the bushes, catching grasshoppers and 
hoopoes and playing games of which the rules were kept 
secret. And my devouring curiosity and the desire to be in 
the seething cauldron of things had filled me with 
enthusiasm. I had pestered my father for months to send 
me to school, l 

“You are not old enough, son,” he would always say. 
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And I ee argumentatively insisted that I was. Though, 
really kiiowing that I was not, I had secretly wished and 
prayed to God to make me grow to the same height as my 
elder brother somehow, except that I was afraid that if my 
prayer was granted and I did grow up overnight to be like 
Ganesh I might find that I had acquired his flat nose, his 
shapeless ears and his general angularity into the bargain. 
But I had not seen any appreciable change in my height 
corresponding to my prayers to God. So I had cried. 

“ You are crying to be allowed to go to school now,” 
father had said, “ you wait, you will cry to be allowed to 
stay at home once you have been dere: 

I could not see why that should be so. And I went about 
to secure my end in quite another way. I began to imitate 
Ganesh as he did his home lessons with father in the evenings, 
and I would meddle about with his books, his slate and his 
notebooks, pretending to do what he did. Father laughed 
as I sat repeating the contents of the first Urdu primers or 
the elementary numerals after Ganesh like a parrot. And 
whenever my brother floundered, out I came egotistically 
with the phrase. Father was very amused and petted me and 
flattered me, giving me a gigantic conceit of myself. 

One day father seemed to have decided that my capacity 
to remember by rote was as pronounced as my eagerness 
to learn, and he began to teach me at home. After a few 
months I could read the first primer and set about tackling 
my brother’s second year courses. At this stage Ganesh’s 
jealousy was aroused and he refused to let me handle his 
books, and there were frantic scratchings and bitings and 
tears and howls between the two of us. 

There was nothing for it but to send me to school. 

But my elder brother was not too eager to take me with 
him on the morning when I issued forth. He was unhappy at 
being burdened with the responsibility of me. 

“ Walk quickly, you swine, walk quickly!” he shouted, 
extricating his little finger from the grasp of my hand as 
soon as we had proceeded out of audible distance of home. 
“ Be quick, you affliction, with your small legs and feet!” 
he said peevishly till his flat face was contorted. “ I am 


already late.” 
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I was mortally offended at this rebuke. The abuse did 
not matter. But the sudden severance of my hold on.Ganesh’s 
little finger seemed to me like a betrayal! I felt I was being 
left behind and would never be able to find my way to 
school. My happiness at going to school gave place to 
instant tears. And, weeping, sobbing, with burning ears, 
I ran after my elder brother. 

Afraid that my howls might be heard by father, Ganesh 
had stopped for a moment. Then, seeing me following him, 
he had capered away. 

I ran a few yards and then, seeing Ganesh run, gave way 
to despair, and shouted for father: “ Ba ji!” 

Ganesh turned and saw that the house had been left too 
far behind for my cries to reach it. 

I was about to roll in the dust to spite Ganesh. But my 
elder brother was not in sight and I realised that that kind 
of sulking would have no effect. So I ran after Ganesh 
with a more deliberate effort. 

This time I succeeded in getting abreast of him after a 
good deal of sweating and straining. 

‘ Rape-sister! ”’ I abused, trying to catch hold of Ganesh’s 
index finger. ‘ Why are you leaving me behind? ” 

“ Let me go, don’t catch hold of me,” Ganesh protested, 
his high cheekbones covered with a flush of anger and fear. 
“Ali and the other boys must have gone. But for you I 
wouldn’t have missed them.” And then he wrested his finger 
from my grasp again and began to run. 

“ Ohe wait, take me with you,” I sobbed hopelessly, 
and ran effortfully as the wind was caught in the expansive 
folds of my salwars. “ Ohe wait,” I shouted. “ Pig! Dog! 
Brute! ? 

When Ganesh had run about fifty yards ahead of me, he 
seemed to have seen Ali going into his house, from where he 
had been basking in the sunshine. So he stopped to wait 
for me. 

I came up weeping by the corner of a small lane which 
divided the low mud wall boundary of the barracks from the 
long row of small one-roomed houses in which lived the 
bandsmen, the few married sepoys who were allowed to 
bring their wives with them, and the followers of the 
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regiment, the washermen, the barbers, the cobblers, the 
sweepers. 

“ Ali’s mother, has Ali gone to school?” Ganesh asked, 
lifting the ragged jute cloth curtain which hung at the door 
of the mud house, obliquely wishing for permission to enter 
because the Muhammadan bandsmen kept their women in 


purdah. 
“ No, he is still here, this illegally begotten!” came the 
sharp voice of Als mother from within. “He has just 


awakened and then he has been out sunning with no thought 
of school. Come and wait for the rascal for a little while.” 

Ganesh seemed relieved. He lacked the confidence which 
Ali’s company on the walk to school gave him, being weak- 
minded and afraid to be the only one to suffer the Master’s 
rod for being late at school. For if the other boys from the 
regiment were also beaten then they were less ashamed in 
each other’s eyes. 


My brother Jed the way into the house. 

I followed, afraid and shy to be entering a strange house. 
But any fear I had was soon dispelled by the sight of a 
brilliantly coloured cock who was kukru-kruing away on the 
wall of the house, and all my shyness evaporated as I saw 
dozens of little chicks in the middle of the poultry farm of a 
courtyard which led to the dusty, bare verandah of this 
one-roomed house. 

“ Look! Look!” I exclaimed, pulling at Ganesh’s tunic. 
“ Look at those little chicks!’ And I ran to catch one, 
thus creating a sheer palaver; for the hens ran, flapping, 
flopping, squeaking through the house, followed by the 
endless trail of their chicks. 

“Aré, leave them alone,” cried Ali’s mother with a shrill 
good-humoured voice in Hindustani, as they were from near 
Aligarh in Oudh. “ You Hindus must not kill little chicks ; 
they are for us Musulmans to eat.” 

I stood, however, in the porch of the verandah, fascinated 
by the chicks going in and out of the little box of a housein 
the right hand corner of the courtyard in which they nested. 

Ganesh stood talking to Ali; who crouched on the dust, 
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gingerly sprinkling water on his hands and his fa:e from a 
big kettle-like copper jug, as if he were afraid of the water, 
which he was, for, unfortunately, Islam does not enjoin 
daily ablutions as a religious duty. 

“ Come in, boys,” said Ahmed, Ali’s father, who sat 
smoking an enormous hubble-bubble as he lay wrapped in a 
thick, greasy quilt, on a huge bed which occupied half the 
dark, congested little room that was the living room, bed- 
room, kitchen and store of this family of five. 

Ganesh and I walked into the room and stood inclined 
against the posts of the bed. 

Ali now sat with his sister Ayesha and his little brother, 
Akbar, eating out of a bowl full of steaming hot mutton 
curry and a basketful of chapatis. They would cut a piece of 
bread from the basket with the five fingers of their right’ 
hand, dip it into the gravy, which was plentiful, and put it 
into their mouth. Ali was in a hurry. So he stuffed his 
mouth with bread and meat till one or the other of his 
cheeks was stuffed round like a ball and he had to swallow 
the mouthful without chewing it. 

Trained to the snobbery of a daintier code of manners 
by mother, who was over-scrupulous about cleanliness, I 
looked away from this community meal. 

But the smoke rose in furious spurts from the fireplace 
by which Ali’s mother sat blowing through a wooden pipe 
for all she was worth, because the fuel sticks recently gathered 
by Ali’s father were wet and wouldn’t burn quickly enough. 
And there was a pungent smell of garlic and onions in the 
air. I felt giddy. 

“ Sit down,” said Ali’s mother as she saw me. 

I was proud of my new clothes and hesitated. 

“Here you are, clean one!’’ said Ali’s mother, pushing 
a worn-out mat towards me. “ Sit down, you too, Brute,” 
she continued, addressing Ganesh by his nickname. 

Both of us sat down, shy and noiseless, as was expected 
from ‘ better-behaved’ children. 

I had never been here before and was specially interested 
in the squalid contrast which this house presented to our 
own, which was a regular Indian officer’s quarter with two 
huge rooms, a kitchen, a bathroom, a Jatrine and an 
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enormou courtyard, given to my father because as a 
“shadow Colonel’ he enjoyed the ‘prestige’ of a com- 
missioned officer. There seemed a curious lack of brass 
utensils in the cooking place, most of the pots and pans 
being of clay and aluminium, while my mother’s kitchen 
was lit up by brass and bronze and even silver. And I felt 
contemptuously superior, because my parents spoke of the 
bandsmen as ‘ low southerners.’ 

“« Will you have something to eat? ” asked Ali’s mother, 
swaying her rotund body which was swathed in bright- 
coloured rags and richly laden with silver jewellery; ear- 
rings, nose-rings, necklaces, bangles and bracelets. 

“No, we have had our meal,” Ganesh and I said in 
unison, for that was the parrot cry we had been taught 
to utter when we were offered food anywhere, particularly 
at the house of a beef-eating Muhammadan. 

“ I can’t offer you a betel-leaf because you are going to 
school,” said Ali’s mother as she took a heart-shaped green 
leaf from a wet cloth, treated it first with a red and then with 
a white paint from a round copper box, and, spitting some 
scarlet juice across the wall from a mouth already full of a 
previous betel leaf, stuffed the new leaf between her dirty, 
decaying brown teeth. “ Even the betel leaf,” she con- 
tinued, “‘ involves the use of water and your mother will 
be angry if she gets to know that you ate anything touched 
by our water.” But she heaped a plate with jalebies, 
cream-cakes and sugarplums and said: “Take these, they 
are dry.” 

We waved our head to signify our conventional refusal. 

I would certainly have liked a betel leaf, but the taboo 
stood and, besides, I felt sick to see the scarlet spittle trickle 
down before me across the wall. 

“ Acha, you pure, pure Hindus!” said Ali’s mother, a 
little hurt. 

I felt uncomfortable at her plaintive remonstrance and 
tried to forget the feeling of nausea which the sight of the 
spittle had started in me. I remembered that my mother 
had particularly warned Ganesh against eating in Ali’s 
house. I did not know why. But now that I was tempted 
I would have liked to eat some of the meat curry 
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which lay before Ali. I could not see the differenze mother 
had told us that there was, between eating dry things from 
the hands of a Muhammadan, and eating things in the 
making of which water had to be used. Why could not 
one eat out of the hands of a Muhammadan anyway? 
Was it because, as mother said, the Mussulmans ate the 
meat of the Mother Cow, or because they took their shoes 
into the kitchen? Ali had trod on the mess which the hens 
made in the verandah and had then sat down to his meal 
in the kitchen. That was dirty. 

As for the meat, how could you tell the difference between 
the cow’s flesh and the meat of a goat? Perhaps my mother 
did not like the Muhammadans because they ate together 
out of one basket and one bowl, I thought. Also, they 
did not wash their hands before beginning to eat. But I saw 
the spittle of Ali’s mother on the wall, standing like a crystal 
precariously hanging from its base, then swaying with the 
smoke and falling on the edge of the pot on the fireplace. 
‘That decided me. That was bad. My own mother would not 
do that. She cleaned her teeth and gargled in the bath- 
room. And my father chewed the twig every morning 
outside the house. 

“ Hurry up, son of a prostitute!” shouted Ali’s mother 
to her son angrily. 

I felt that she was angry because Ganesh and I had 
refused to eat the sweets which she had offered us and that 
she was venting her spite on her son. 

“Take this,” she continued to her son, more kindly, 
giving him a small parcel. “Eat them at recess time, 
since these Hindus won’thavethem. Andit is in lieu of your 
pocket money. I haven’t a pice to spare for you today.” 

I was noticing her every word and gesture and con- 
trasting her with my own mother. _My mother had said 
before sending me to school that I was not to get into the 
habit of eating anything at recess time. It was not nice, 
she had said, to spend money on sweets outside. When you 
comé back I shall give you ‘something’ from the box 
inside. But she had not said she had no money to spare. My 
father had lots of money, especially at the end of the month 
when he brought his pay and put it on the table after count- 
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ing it. es, both father and mother had lots of money. 
For did *hey not lend it to the washerwomen, bandsmen, 
the sweepers and sepoys, against securities of silver 
jewellery? I recalled that Ali’s father had come to borrow 
money from my father once. Alps mother must be poor, 
I thought. But how generous she was in giving money to 
her son, and how mean were my own parents, putting us 
off with a lame excuse and a promise of ‘something.’ I 
would have liked to have a copper to keep if not to spend. 

Ali dropped some crumbs of bread into the basket where 
the loaves of chapatis lay. And he got up sulking with the 
paper parcel of sweets in his hand. He had a red fez cap 
on his small head and a long cotton tunic and baggy trousers 
of the same material, very uncouthly cut and apparently 
tailored at home. 

“ Hurry up or you will be late,” shouted his mother 
irascibly as she saw him looking vacantly around. “ What 
are you looking for? What? Your satchel—what, again 
this morning? You spoiler of my salt! What can you learn 
if you throw away the satchel as soon as you come back 
from school. Look under the bed, illegally begotten! ” 

Ali fell on his hands and knees, ducked his head and 
explored the darkness for a moment or two. It was evi- 
dently to no purpose, for he sat back and glared at his 
mother most impertinently. 

“Ohe!” she shouted. “ Look in the corners behind. 
“ Tt must have been dragged away by the rats!” 

The boy rolled down again and, stretching himself on 
his belly, swept the ground with his arm and presently 
brought out a cotton bag stuffed with books and slates and 
boards. 

« Hasn’t it been chewed up by the rats?” cried his mother. 
And, seeing that his tunic and his trousers were covered 
with dust, she lost her temper completely: “ Aré, I washed 
those clothes for you and on the very first morning you have 
besmeared them with dust.” 

Ali confronted her like an animal at bay and shouted 
back: “ Shut up, bitch! Prostitute! ” 

She got up with a smouldering stick of wood from the 
oven in her hand and ran after him, cursing and swearing. 
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But he had rushed out of her reach into the compound and 
out of the main door. 

Ganesh and I followed him, somewhat frightened at all 
this violence and not forgetting to be polite ourselves 
as we salaamed Ali’s father, who had sat with his 
equanimity undisturbed all this time, and said salaam to 
his mother, even though rather nervously. 

“ May you live long, my sons,” said Ali’s mother, modu- 
lating her angry tone to a tired evenness. And she added 
distressfully: “ My liver has turned to water.” 


Out in the sun I felt relieved. And the fact that I was 
really on my way to school at last reassured me. 

But, by a stagnant pool of scum-covered filth into which 
the gutters of the followers’ lines trickled, some bandsmen 
were sunning themselves. There was Havildar Maula 
Bux, ‘ the black God,” as my father called him affection- 
ately, because they had joined the regiment about the same 
time; there was Jimmie, the grass-cutter turned Christian 
who played the saxophone, and there was Clayton, the jet 
black, eunuch-faced flute player who took female parts in 
the amateur regimental theatricals, and who was Harish’s 
friend and a constant visitor to our house whenever he 
happened to be on duty as an orderly in the office. They 
caught hold of me and teased me, singing : “ Ohe, Bully, 
Bully, Bully, my son.” I struggled and secured release 
from their grasp, because I was feeling very grown up and 
respectable this morning and pretended that I did not know 
a though previously I had let myself be thcir play- 
thing. 

Ali had been calling for Abdulla, the bandmaster’s son, 
and Ganesh had gone round to collect Akhtar, the son of the 
regimental tailor, Ramzan. They both came back dis- 
appointed, because those twọ had gone to school already. 
So, collecting me, they hurried. 

For a while the three of us walked together. 

But Ali seemed resentful of me, because as a stranger 
I came in the way of their talk. 

And I was fatigued by the time we got to the old river 
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bed, which lay half-way between the regimental lines and 
the town; and I began to be a drag on my brother’s finger.. 

Seeing the sun soaring higher in the sky, Ganesh felt 
that we were late for school. And he and Ali began to 
trace the footprints of Piare Lal, the son of Dr. Ghaseeta 
Ram of 44th Cavalry and of Rahmet Ullah and Ismat 
Ullah the sons of Mistri Sadr-Din, the lame regimental 
armourer. If the footmarks were visible in the dust of the; 
track, then they had just gone and it was not late ; and if 
there was no sign at all, then they had not yet gone and it 
was surely quite early. 

As my companions could see no marks they feared the 
worst and quickened their pace, while my steps lingered 
and my. eyes wandered across the vast stony ravines to the 
rugged, red rocks of the Swat range. Through the dull 
white haze of the ascendant sun, the angry landscape, 
barren except for an oak or a cactus, seemed gigantic to 
me and empty and forlorn and I felt small and lonely. 

“ Walk quickly, you swine!” shouted Ganesh, turning 
back from a mound a hundred yards ahead. “ Don’t you 
know that we will be flogged for being late?” 

“ Leave the sala behind,” said Ali, indulging in an abuse 
which, -because I had no sister on whose marriage to him 
I should be placed in the awkward position of being a 
brother-in-law, did not trouble me except that it was just 
the abuse that I resented. 

I hurried a little. But I soon subsided into a tortoise 
speed, my body sagging as the sand, the stones, the railway 
bridge over which the trains were said to pass from Now: 
shera station to Peshawar, the thorny berry trees and 
bushes swept by before my eyes in phantasmal flowings, 
troubling not my thought. 

As they got near the new brick-built flat-roofed building 
by the firewood stall, which had been pointed out to me 
as the school by my father once or twice while I was 
borne in an orderly’s arms to the Nowshera Sadar Bazaar, 
they seemed to get into a panic. For the school compound 
was still and empty, and from this they knew that the bell 
had struck and they were late. 

I followed, unafraid. 
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Ali hurried away as if in fear of his life. 

Ganesh kept turning back to see how far I had lagged 
behind. He had to wait because he had to get me formally 
admitted to the school. 

“ Come, little brother, hurry,” he called coaxingly. 

I knew that he was kinder now because he had this 
business of the admission to negotiate on my account, 
and since he would have to present my father’s note to 
the Headmaster, that would give him an excuse to put 
before his own master if he were threatened with a flogging 
for being late. After all I was no encumbrance but a help. 

“ Why did you leave me behind?” I said as I came up 
to him. And I made as if to go on strike. 

“Come, come, are you not my little brother? ” he 
appealed, offering me his little finger to hold. 

But I was too spoiled and pampered at home and felt 
independent of him now that I had got to school, especially 
because I had my father’s note to the Headmaster in my 

ocket. 

“ Ohe, forgive me,” said Ganesh, abjectly joining his 
hands. 

At that I let him guide me to the chaprasi outside the 
Headmaster’s office. 

Bude Khan, the old, scarlet-coated chaprasi of the 
Government Primary School, took the note which my 
father had written and crept silently on his bare feet into 
the office where Abdul Gafar Khan, the Headmaster, 
could be seen seated on a high chair behind a writing 
table. 

In a while he came back and beckoned us to follow him. 

Ganesh seemed trightened as he saluted the Headmaster 
in the military fashion which he had learnt from seeing the 
sepoys salute their officers. I was too interested in the map 
of Hindustan which hung on the wall to be dutiful. 

“Say Salaam to the Headmaster Sahib,” Ganesh 
whispered, nudging me with his bony elbow as was his 
wont. 

“Salaam Masterji,’ I blurted out just as the Head- 


master became absorbed in the letter which the chaprasi 
had handed him. 
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“Salaam,” he said genially as he twirled his fine 
moustacke. He was a tall, imposing, dignified Pathan, 
pleasant-looking, though stiff and unapproachable with 
the pomp of the peacock-crested lungi on his head, his well- 
starched trousers and shirt and the English style jacket he 
wore. 

But I was not afraid of him and fearlessly scanned the 
picture of the Viceroy of India inset in a calendar which 
hung on the wall behind the Headmaster’s chair. 

“ Take the little boy to Master Din Gul,” said the Head- 
master to the chaprasi, “and tell him to put his name down 
on the register.” Then he turned to Ganesh and said: 
““ Come here at recess time, Nadé, and take my reply to the 
Babu Sahib.” 

Ganesh nodded respectfully, salaamed again, military 
fashion, which irritated me, and turned to follow the 
chaprasi. 

The Headmaster came to the door and, bending over 
me, pulled my cheek and said: 

“ You are not as respectful to your elders as your brother 
is, are you? I shall tell your father! ” 

I knew that Abdul Gafar Khan knew my father, as they 
both belonged to the small fraternity of literate men in the 
town of Nowshera. I felt very proud at this peculiar mark 
of favour which he had done me and, smiling, ran to catch 
up the chaprasi. 

Ganesh lingered ostentatiously outside the door of the 
second primary class and purposely asked me if I would be 
all right, so that his teacher might see him engaged on an 
important errand and exonerate him from all blame, not 
only for being late but for any mistakes which he might 
commit during the day. 


The chaprasi took me into the room of the first primary 
class, but the master, Din Gul, was engaged in caning 
Ali and some other boys for being late. 

Din Gul was a ferocious looking Afridi, shaven-headed 
except for two curly whiskers, eagle-eyed though not hawk- 
nosed like most of his tribe, and clad in a. tunic of rough 
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homespun cloth and a pair of salwars of the same material. 
His thick cow-hide shoes, with turned up noses and with 
crude steel nails on their soles, were lying by the side of a 
‘small blue carpet where he sat, wrapped in a blanket of 
‘coarse sheep-wool, wielding the rough branch of a tree for a 
cane, and striking the boys before him mercilessly on their 
palms. 

A sudden terror gripped me as I stood in the tense 
silence of the room watching the boys being beaten. It was 
Ali’s turn to be flogged next, and the poor, thin boy with the 
tox-like face stood, his arms crossed, pressing his hands 
under his armpits, weeping out of sheer fear, long before 
the cane approached him. 

“ Show your hands, son of a dog!” the master shouted. 

“O spare me, spare me, Masterji, forgive me, I will 
never do it again!” Ali cried, pressing his hands deep into 
his sides and trying to contract his body so that by some 
miracle he might become invisible. 

“ Show your hands, illegally begotten,” insisted Din Gul. 

But the boy retreated out of fear. 

Upon this the master jumped out of the folds of his 
blanket and struck the retreating Ali, right and left, on his 
biceps, on his triceps, on his hips, shins and shoulders, in 
fact, wherever he could, shouting the while, “Show me your 

- hands, son of an ass!” 

The boy was persuaded to show the tips of his fingers, 
but the fear of the hard, cruel blows made him withdraw 
involuntarily. This made Din Gul strike him the harder and 
the more cruelly. At length he forcibly pulled out the boy’s 
palms, one by one, and, holding them by the tips of the 
fingers, he struck sharp, clear blows on them. 

“Go now and prepare your lessons!” he roared. 

The boy turned towards his seat, his hands pressed deeper 
into his armpits, his face writhing with pain and twisted 
into an ugly, jackal-like expression, but strangely enough 
there were no tears in his eyes. 

“Prepare to be examined in yesterday’s lesson! ” 
announced Din Gul to the class which sat lined against the 
four walls of the room on the bare earth. 

Then he turned round to the chaprasi and me. 
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The chaprasi conveyed the Headmaster’s message to the 
master Pin Gul and went away. 


“ Sit down here!” shouted the master to me, pointing 
to a place immediately on his right. Then he took a green 
register which lay before him and, taking a reed pen 
from the socket ofa grimy papier maché pen box, he turned 
sharply towards me and asked: 

“ What is your name, ohe Nadé? ” 

“ Krishan Chander,” I answered. 

Din Gul put the name down in the register. 

“ Where is your satchel?” he then asked. “ Your 
primer? I want to see if you are fit to join the school so late 
in the session.” 

“I havent got a primer yet, Masterji,” I answered. 
“ My Babuji said that he would buy me one this week. 
But I learnt the lesson on my brother’s old primer which is 
torn.” 

“Tell your Babuji to buy you a new primer tomorrow, 
or I shall thrash you,” said Din Gul. “ Now, look into 
your neighbour’s book and get ready for the examination.” 

The boys had begun to recite yesterday’s lesson at the 
master’s bidding, but had now languished, their minds 
wandering into the kindergarten designs, maps, pictures of 
rabbits, rats, cats, dogs, horses, cocks and other educational 
charts which hung on the walls. The master lifted his cane 
and struck it a rap on the mat beyond his durree, and 
stirred some dust into the air. Almost automatically the 
boys began to sway their heads up and down, reciting their 
lessons to themselves at the top of their voices. This con- 
stituted the real test of our attention. Meanwhile, Din 
Gul began to write something. 

Only a moment had passed since his vigilant eye was 
withdrawn from the class, however, when the heads of the 
boys gradually ceased to sway and the noise of the recitation 
died down into the broken stillness of inattention. Snap 
went the master’s rod on the mat again, raising a big cloud 
of dust. The babble of the children’s tongues began anew. 

But the master had not settled down to his writing 


> 
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long, when a sudden shriek arose from the farthest corner of 
the room. 

I looked up and saw two big boys fighting each other like 
goats with their heads. 

The master rushed to the corner on bare feet, cane in 
hand, and, catching hold of the two offenders from the 
backs of their necks, dragged them out into the open space 
before him. 

“ Hold your ears, donkeys!” he shouted, with bloodshot 
eyes. 

Stooping, each boy passed his arms from behind his legs 
and caught his ears with his hands. They had to sit, adjust- 
ing themselves like that over feet which would slip if the 
body were either top-heavy or bottom-heavy. The blood 
soon rushed to their faces and the strain of the uncom- 
fortable position swelled the veins on their foreheads and 
brought perspiration trickling down their faces. -From their 
respective places a yard apart, they, who had been enemies 
in a quarrel a moment ago, now joined in a sort of friendship 
and sympathy with each other. 

“« Close your books, all of you misbegotten!’”’ shouted the 
master. “ And, you, Dost Muhammad, get up, you son of a 
Khan and recite yesterday’s lesson. Look sharp because 
your Tehsildar-father won’t help you to escape my rod if 
you can’t.” 

The boy at the head of the line got up. His face turned 
suddenly pale and he repeated aloud the first line of the 
poem. But the second line eluded the grasp of his memory, 
overshadowed by the impending descent of-the rod. And 
because cramming with swaying heads was a surface 
operation, there was nothing of the subsequent verses in 
the layers of his mind which could be evoked through the 
racking of his brain. 

“Come out and hold your ears, seed of a donkey,” 
said the master, Din Gul, coolly. And then he vigorously signed 
to the next boy to begin. 

Dost Muhammad, a tall, well-dressed chap, came like 
a calf and held his ears near the two stalwarts who were 
being punished for fighting like goats. 

The next boy got up and stood dumb, open-eyed, 
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struggling to stammer, but incapable even of reciting the 
first line. He had apparently never attended to the lessons 
at all. After a few moments’ effort he gave up the attempt 
and, as if to extenuate his guilt by voluntarily undergoing 
punishment, he walked up to the open space before Din 
Gul and held his ears. 

The next boy anticipated the master’s pointer and 
stood up. Then, as if under the spell of some demon, he 
recited three lines. But the fourth was not forthcoming. 
He too came and held his ears. 

And so the next, the next and the next, each boy reciting 
one or two lines, or at the most three, and then relapsing 
into silence. A stray boy with a keen memory succeeded in 
reciting nine lines of the poem, but none of the others ever 
touched that standard of excellence. Except for the boy 
who had recited nine lines, all came and held their ears. 
Those who had come to hold their ears before were, by now, 
quaking under the weight of their own buttocks and some 
were sobbing and crying, their tears mingling with their 
sweat. 

I sat pitying my classmates and almost on the verge of 
sympathetic tears, not because of sympathy for them so 
much as my fear of the master. 

“ Come, you little lentil eater, son of Babuji,” called 
the master suddenly and startled me while I contem- 
plated the boy’s suffering in its possible relation to myself. 
“Recite the poem if you say you have done the lessons at 
home!” 

The words of that poem about mother and child had 
been constantly on my tongue since I first began to mimic 
Ganesh. Ever since I had read it in the primer with my 
father I had dinned it into everyone’s ears in season and out. 
And yet I was so dazed with terror that I could not utter a 
word. 

“Come and hold your ears, Babuji!” ordered the 
master grimly. 

At that, as if inspired by the instinct of self-preservation, 
I said to the master that I knew it and struggled to start. 
Once I had got going my words toppled over each other 
and I recited the poem in the sentimental lisping sing-song 
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which too much fondness at home had encouraged in me, 
missing three lines which the master did not nodce, and 
slurring over the pronunciation of words and phrases in 
my queer, hasty accent of those days. 

Master Din Gul motioned me to sit down. Himself, 
he got up and, picking up one of his steel-nailed, thick shoes 
went shouting among the ear-holders: “ Up, up with your 
bottoms, up with your behinds, donkeys, seeds of dogs! ” 
And he went past the lines of boys, striking the backs of 
those who did not hold them up high enough with the sole 
of his cow-hide shoes. 

I had sat back with a half-smothered sigh of relief. 
For a moment I did not notice anything outside myself, 
hypnotised as I was with the thrill of my success and grateful 
that the master had not noticed the lines which I had 
missed out in my recitation and which I now remembered. 
All the troubles, tribulations and sufferings of the morning 
had been washed clean out of my mind and I felt flooded 
with waves of enthusiasm and pride. 

“ Come, little Hindu,” called the master, interrupting 
my contemplation of my own importance and rudely 
dismembering me from the vague and beautiful realms of 
vainglory into which I had soared. 

I got up rather clumsily, frightened, wondering what new 
affliction was going to befall me. 

“ Strike those boys five slaps each,” came the announce- 
ment, accompanied by a general order for the boys: “ Get 
up, and go to your seats, donkeys. This little lentil eater 
will shame you, so that you come better prepared with your 
lessons to-morrow.” 

I hesitated. I was half thrilled by the prospect of in- 
creasing my self-importance by slapping the boys and yet 
half afraid. I had never slapped anyone before, having 
instead always been slapped by Ganesh and sometimes by 
my mother if I was obstinate. 

“ Go and slap them,” urged the master. 

I approached Dost Muhammad, but could not screw up 


courage to slap the boy. I looked this side and that with a 
tremor on my lips. 


“ Strike!” roared Din Gul. 
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I struck the first boy’s face, one, two, three, four slaps 
with my palm and moved hurriedly on. 

“ Five,” shouted, the master. “ Don’t you know how to 
count or must I teach you! ” 

I returned and struck Dost Muhammad one more slap. 
Then I went to the next boy and struck him five slaps, and 
the next boy, who happened to be Ali, as the boys were 
ranged in the classroom according to size. 

“ Strike slowly,” Ali whispered, looking at me, half- 
appealingly, half challengingly. 

I struck him four easy blows and one which, even against 
my will, fell on Ali’s eye. Then I went on to the next boy 
and gave him five slaps. But by this time my hand was 
tired and I merely brushed the faces of the boys with my 
palms. 

“ Let go! Come here! ”? called the master suddenly. 

I returned to the master thinking that I was being 
relieved of this duty. 

But Master Din Gul had other thoughts. ‘ Shap, shap, 
he struck me two smart slaps on my cheeks, saying, “ Let me 
teach you how to strike hard, hard.”’ 

I shrieked aloud and fell tottering at the master’s feet. 
A river of tears flowed down my face, smarting where the 
five fingers of the master had imprinted themselves 
on my cheek, my blood boiling with anger and fear and 
resentment and pain. 

“Hai Ma! Hai my mother! ” I shrieked as I lay ina heap, 
so loudly that even the master, Din Gul, seemed embarrassed. 
For he picked me up by the ears and pushed me back to my 
place, saying, “ All right, your mother has not died!” 

Then he got up and struck the boys who had not received 
their share of the slaps. The whole room was soon full of 
sobs and tears and howls. 

“ Stop weeping, or I shall give you three stripes each of 
the cane,” the master threatened. ‘‘ And get ready to 
take today’s lesson.” 

When the school bell rang that day, the boys seemed in a 
hurry to leave the classroom. There was no question, of 
course, of their leaving before Din Gul was out of sight. 
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But they lost no time in flying to the door ãs soon as he 
showed his back. 

I waited for Ganesh to come and fetch me as I came to the 
door. 

“ Come, salé, lentil eater, come!” Ali greeted me from 
the verandah where he stood with Dost Muhammad and a 
group of other big boys. “ You come out of the school com- 
pound and I shall show you what it is to slap your class- 
mates.” 

I was frightened out of my wits at this sudden challenge 
and ran back to wait for my brother. But I could see Ali 
and his gang and I was in a panic. I felt trapped in the 
empty classroom by myself and I wished Ganesh would 
come. The fear of their words gripped me, fear and hatred 
for them all. What had I done to Ali that he was hovering 
there so menacingly? I slapped them at the master’s 
bidding and even got slapped myself for not hitting them 
hard enough. But I recollected that Ali had been hostile 
to me ever since my escapade with him in Mian Mir. 

“Ganesh will be here soon, though,” I said to myself. 
“ And he will protect me.” 

But it occurred to me that Ganesh was Ali’s friend. He 
had abused me that morning, as he was afraid of missing 
Alv’s company on the way to school. 

“Tf only I can get home I will teach him a lesson,” I 
vowed. “I shall tell Baji that Ganesh abused me and that 
Ali wanted to beat me and I shall tell Baji about the 
master too. Han, I shall tell him about them all. And I 
shall not come to this school any longer if I am to be beaten 
every day . . .” 

Two little boys came to sympathise with me. 

“ Come,” one of them said, consoling me. “ You come 
with us.” 

This, of course, started tears of self-pity in my eyes. 

At that instant Ganesh came in. 

I began to sob at the sight of him. 

“< Ohe, what is the matter? What has happened?” 
Ganesh asked. 

_ “ Masterji asked him to slap all the boys,” one of the 
sympathetic children reported, “because they could not 
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repeat their lessons. And because he did not hit them hard 
enough, the master slapped him. And now the boys are 
waiting to revenge themselves on him.” 

“ Come,” said Ganesh timidly. He seemed to be em- 
barrassed. 

I got up and, catching his finger, went out rubbing my 
eyes with my left fist as they were sore with weeping. 

There was no sign of Ali and the crowd of boys. 

Ganesh encouraged me to hurry, saying that there was no 
danger. 

The two sympathisers walked away towards their homes. 

Ganesh and I crossed through Abdul Rahman’s fuel stall 
which stood on the right hand side of the school, on the edge 
of the track leading to the regimental barracks. 

As we emerged into a piece of flat land, Ali, Dost 
Muhammad and two other Pathan boys descended upon 
me from a hiding-place and ambushed me. 

“ Why did you slap us?” Ali asked, wresting me from 
Ganesh. 

I started screaming, struggling and kicking to get away. 

Ali struck me a sharp blow on the face. A Pathan boy 
struck me another slap. 

I got hold of Ali’s leg and dug my teeth into it deep, as 
behoved my reputation as a little bulldog. 

Ali veered round and dealt me a heavy blow on the head, 
while Dost Muhammad kicked me in the belly. 

I wheeled round at the impact of the last, staggered and 
fell. 

“ Give him another,” said one of the Pathan boys. 

Ali came towards me, but Ganesh warded him off. 

“Give him another, another!” the boys were shouting 
as Alistood grinding his teeth with a still unexpressed fury. 

Ganesh stood pale with fear, protesting weakly, appealing. 

An office orderly on his way from Lal Kurti, the English 
Barracks, to the Malakand lines, where our regiment was 
stationed, heard my shrieks and ran to my help. 

Ali and his gang had bolted. 

The orderly recognised Ganesh and me, as he used to 
come to our quarter to deliver messages from the office to 
my father. 
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He dusted my clothes and carried me home, followed by 
Ganesh who, from the information he gave the orderly, 
now seemed very sorry for me. 

After more howls, shrieks and sobs, exaggerated by 
sympathy, I lay still enjoying the pleasure of being carried 
on the sepoy’s shoulder. Before long, exhausted by the day, I 
had fallen asleep. 


3 


Ir was some days before I got over the shock of this first 
visit to school. But the process of my recovery was speeded 
up by the excitement of my father’s promise to take me to 
Delhi, where he was going with the 38th Dogra contingent 
to attend the Coronation Durbar of George Panjam, 
Badshah of Englistan and Shahinshah of Hindustan and his 
consort, Mary. 

The reason why my father chose to take me there was 
that, apart from my bad luck at school, he supposed that 
my predilection for Wilayat and Sahibdom would be 
stimulated by a vision of these exalted personages. For 
my predilections in favour of England were growing with 
remarkable rapidity ever since my mother’s chance phrase 
had aroused my curiosity about my nurse, my fairy god- 
mother, who had gone back to Vilayat. 

The impetuous, impulsive soul of a child takes colour 
from any vaguely indulged fancy. But the whole atmosphere 
of the cantonment was dominated by the superior, exalted 
white sahibs, who lived rich lives in sequestered bungalows, 
curtained off and protected from the dust, the flies and the 
natives by tall privet hedges, sahibs who occasionally emerged 
in smart, clear-cut clothes, who went about silent and mysteri- 
ous, pink and red blurs, an unknown and unknowable 
element, except in the gossip of orderlies, bearers and shop- 
keepers. I was growing up quickly and grasped the 
superficial manifestations of Sahibhood with the pertinacity 
in logic of the enfant terrible. 
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The regimental band practised as a full orchestra under 
the shadow of a porch, morning, noon and afternoon, 
about fifty yards away from our house. At first I was struck 
by the meaningless noise of angrezi music. Then when I 
had persuaded Clayton to teach me to read the hieroglyphs 
on the books from which he played his flute, and when I 
had been privileged by the Drum Major to beat the drum 
with my own hands, my feet began to thump to the tunes of 
the waltzes, fox-trots and march-music like those of a 
wild animal and my body swayed to the airs of “ Home Sweet 
Home,” “It’s a Long Way to Tipperary” and “God Save 
the King,” which constituted the main items in the repertoire 
of the regimental band. And the clarinets, the saxophones 
and all the strangely shaped brass and ebony instruments 
looked so polished and fine, and the sight of Mishta Jones, 
the Indian Christian bandmaster, standing on a raised box 
and waving his pointer up and down in zig-zag curves overthe 
loose leaves spread on the iron rests before him, looked too 
ridiculous and sublime not to be the favourite item in 
the repertoire of my own mimes. I kicked up a continuous 
row with my shrill squeaks, loud raucous noises, beatings 
of an empty kerosene oil tin, and often brought the house 
down. 

And then there was the daily sight of the sepoys being 
drilled by English and Indian drill instructors on the 
gymnasium ground by our house, and I had fleeting visions 
of the Sahibs of the regiment who came to inspect the parade 
every morning. I would stand outside the house, my hands 
under my armpits, seeking the first rays of the morning 
sun, and I would watch the drill and gymnastics that the 
sepoys performed. The way in which uncouth, awkward 
recruits in shirts and shorts were made to push their chests 
forward, to hold their heads high, and were kicked on the shins 
or slapped on the face if they erred, frightened me and left 
me staring like a rabbit, fascinated by the cruelty which I saw 
being practised before my eyes. The measured movements 
of fully fledged sepoys to N.C.O.’s orders, ‘ Tand-i-tees,’ 
“Shrup-arm,’ ‘Orderup,’ ‘Kik-march,’ ‘ Lef-rye-lef’, 
amused me, so that I wanted to become a soldier. 

The accomplished movements of ‘ Holder’ Lachman Singh 
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and his pupils, all clad in white vests and trousers, over the 
horizontal and the parallel bars, were breath-taking and 
marvellous, so superior in their Englishness they seemed, as 
compared with the wrestling matches in the native style 
practised near the Sadar Bazaar and so like the graceful, 
highly skilled performances of the troupe in Prof. Ram 
Murti’s circus, which I had been taken to see, that I was 
obsessed with the desire of joining a circus. 

And, of course, there was nothing more spectacular than 
the Sahibs who came on bicycles, or ‘phut-phuties,’ 
dressed in khaki uniforms and sun helmets or in fine blue 
or fawn suits and felt hats, mopping their sweating foreheads 
and necks with silken handkerchiefs, an aroma of tobacco 
around them! A close. view of red faces and blue eyes 
aroused my wonder and admiration and dispelled the 
original fear that I-had felt. For they seemed kindly, speak- 
ing slowly and seeming to smile. My father had enjoined us 
not to make the slightest noise in their presence or near 
them, as they did not like to be disturbed, but to salaam 
them from a distance and to pass on. Compared with my own 
people, however, my parents, the sepoys, the bandsmen, 
the followers, the banias in the bazaar and the shopkeepers 
in the town, the Angrez Sahibs seemed so remote and 
romantic that I soon wanted to be like them even as I wanted 
to go to Vilayat. 

Possessed by this sense of otherness, I had: come one day 
and asked my mother to get me “ one of the topees which 
the Sahibs wore.” With the cool sobriety of worldliness, 
uninterested in the silly demands of her children, she had 
asked me not to worry her and referred me to father. With 
the dogged persistence of the child who is obsessed, I had 
interrupted father on the way home from the office and 
presented my demand. Father had laughed and, saying 
that if one of the Sahibs ever forgot his hat at the office I 
should have it, he had sought to quieten me with a vague 
promise. 

As I waited for the fulfilment of my desire for the western 
hat, I built up an idea of Englishness in the light of which 
all the details of my home life seemed a sordid drudgery, 
an interval of lustreless, ‘natu’ existence, relieved only 
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by thé few rays of the exotic which entered our home. My 
mind devoured the pictures of Englishmen in raincoats, 
of Englishwomen -in lingerie and of English children in 
Eton collars and school kits and of all the appurtenances of 
Anglo-Indian existence—boots, shoes, hats, pistols, forks 
and knives, push bikes, motor bikes, cricket bats and the 
rest in the catalogues of Whiteway Laidlaw and Company 
and other firms, which flooded in by every miail for the 
British officers from Bombay, Calcutta and London and 
which my father kept for us to play with when he sorted 
the mail for the post orderly in the mornings. 

These wonderful products of western civilisation 
illuminated the course of my imaginings so intensely that I 
built up a vivid dream-world Vilayat on the basis of this 
rubbish and went about dressed in paper clothes cut to the 
English pattern and ordered about dummy figures of fuel 
wood as if I were a full-blown Sahib. The fervour of 
these early desires sank into the labyrinths of my mind, 
soaked me in the colours of this fantasy and filled me so that 
though it became a less superficial and more conscious 
inclination afterwards, my first goings inwards into dreams 
had made inevitable the course of my later destiny. 

The thrill of anticipation at the prospect of going to 
Delhi with my father to see George Panjam and Queen 
Mary gathered momentum from these dreams. 


All the preparations for our departure to Delhi had been 
completed. 

My father, who very rarely wore the uniform of the ‘Colour’ 
Havildar to which he was entitled by his rank, had brought 
out and aired the red jacket, the blue breeches and puttees 
and a wonderful turban with the yellow and blue colours 
of the 38th Dogras. And he had entertained the whole 
house to a dress rehearsal at which we wished that he 
could always wear this uniform, so wonderful he looked. 
And everything augured well for the heroic performance. 

I had felt very proud to see father in this rig-out.. And 
though, for myself, I wanted an English boy’s suit to wear, 
I had been persuaded with difficulty to accept for the time 
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being the wonderful, blue velvet uchkin, embroidered with 
gold, and a Peshawri skull cap and shoes worked in gold 
thread, which had been shrinking away since they were 
ordered for me on the occasion of Harish’s marriage. 

But a day before the contingent was due to start, father 
went to secure a cough mixture at the regimental hospital, 
and was by mistake given some poisonous medicine instead 
by Dr. Ghaseeta Ram, the Babu doctor. And he fell 
seriously ill that night till his life was despaired of. The 
coronation contingent left without us the next day. 

Luckily, however, my mother gave him a strong emetic, 
which was her patent remedy for all the ills of the body, 
and the poison was washed out. 

Luckier still, my father recovered without a long period 
of convalescence and just in time to travel to Delhi in the 
special train in which the General Officer Commanding 
the Nowshera Brigade and his staff were going a day before 
the coronation. I was put in charge of an orderly in the 
servants’ carriage, for fear so flagrant a breach of army 
discipline as an Indian child travelling in the same train as a 
‘Jarnel’ might be discovered. 

I slept through the night, fatigued as I was with the 
strain I had suffered in my anxiety to go to Delhi, over- 
weighed with the fear, arising from my father’s illness, 
that I might never go and then the sudden decision to go 
after all. And, in the morning, the orderly in charge of me 
kept covering me up with a blanket so that I might not be 
seen by a Sahib. All that I remember of that long journey, 
therefore, is the horror I developed of ‘Jarnels’ and ‘Karnels’. 


Of the visit to Delhi, indeed, I can only remember 
terrors of one kind or another. 

I was not taken to the resting-place of the regimental 
contingent, which was situated somewhere in the white 
canvas city that stretched for miles and miles around 
Delhi, because my father thought that I might become 
conspicuous and the Sahibs might tell him off for bringing 
so discordant an element into so gorgeous a ceremony. 
I could see a great many English children with their ayahs 
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being taken there in phaetons, but then I had always been 
taught to regard them as superior little Sahibs, whom one 
should not touch lest their clothes should get soiled or some 
contagion be passed on to them. Naturally, the white city 
became to me a sublime abode of gods, in which only the 
great white Sahibs and their chosen retainers were allowed. 
And I disapproved, aesthetically, of Babu Haveli Ram, the 
fat, squint-eyed friend of father, who was a clerk in the 
secretariat and to whom I was handed over, because his 
children were considered more wholesome company for 
me than the sepoys of the Dogra contingent. 

- The strangeness I felt with these aliens baulked all the 
pleasures of the spectacle of Coronation Delhi, though so 
voracious a curiosity as mine could hardly be completely 
crushed. My all-seeing eyes, which never tired of looking, 
looking, feasted on the welter of confusion, saturated them- 
selves with visions of the immense pavilions glistening in the 
nimble sun of the cold morning as I progressed in a tonga 
with my guardian on the smooth, well-oiled road, bordered 
by beds of chrysanthemums and stretches of grass, through 
the| giant entrance courtyards of the camps of princes and 
noblemen, more sparkling and resplendent and huge than 
anything I had ever seen before. 

While we were yet on the way to the town there was the 
reverberation of innumerable guns booming out some- 
where: Babu Haveli Ram assured me that it was the Royal 
Salute being fired. 

“ Just as there is a salute offered to the Jarnel Sahib. at 
Nowshera, Uncle? ” I asked. 

“ To be sure, but this salute is being fired in honour of 
the greatest Jarnel that there is in the world, the Badshah 
George Panjam,” he said. And in order to prevent me 
from being frightened, he continued: “ Look, the guns are 
in the fort there.” 

I looked in the direction in which Babu Haveli Ram was 
pointing, but a low haze hung over the canvas city and 
beyond, and the humming motors sped past the car in 
which I sat and raised a dust which obscured the view. 
But soon the sun was scattering the low-lying mist and the 
fort became visible. 
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“I left your cousins among the school-children, there,” 
said Babu Haveli Ram, pointing to the masses of yellow 
and pink and green and orange pugrees on the top of the 
city gate. “ T will leave you with them and they will bring 
you home afterwards.” 

As the tonga stopped the Babu showed a pass to a sentry 
and, panting, bore me through a side street up the circular 
stairs of the pillars which led to the top of the gate to his 
sons: Shambu,a dark-faced boy of twelve with thick glasses, 
and Krishna, my namesake, a cherubic, ugly child who was 
also about the same age as myself. 

My aesthetic objections to Babu Haveli Ram became a 
perverse hatred for his sons, especially as they, in the pride 
of their pink turbans, treated me as a mere outsider of the 
fifth remove and an embarrassing appendage. 

As I stood there among the long rows of happy, chirping, 
talkative Southern children, I felt alone and miserable. 
The pangs of hunger and separation from my father 
increased my disquiet, till I began to weep and howl as I 
had seldom done before. 

The state procession had begun to move long before and the 
schoolmaster in charge of the pink-turbaned contingent 
came and shouted angrily at me for not shouting and waving 
the school slogans. This made me cry with a shriller in- 
sistence at that delicate moment when everyone was supposed 
to present a smiling face. This frightened the schoolmaster 
and-he secured me a good seat from which I could get a 
clear view of the scene, though I still sobbed stubbornly for 
nothing. 

Through tear-dimmed, frightened eyes, tired out by 
looking, atter several hours then I saw the vast panoply 
pass in a procession under the noble portals decorated with 
tissues of gold and silver and coloured paper and bunting. 
First came the marching soldiers, then the battery and the 
agile horsemen of the cavalry and then a phaeton followed 
by the resonant hum of a broad whisper. ‘The schoolmaster 
encouraged the boys to cheer. But I had not been instructed 
in the exact way in which to give the greeting. And, any- 
how, I was struggling to distinguish the greatest ‘Jarnel’ of 
the world, Badshah George Panjam, among the feather- 
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hatted officers who kept reining their chargers to a slow 
walk, their hands lifted in a salute. I could not see him, 
but I got a glimpse of the top of that radiant vision of 
English womanhood, Maharani Mary, who sat with a 
large basket hat decorated with multi-coloured flowers in 
an open phaeton, with several Maharajas and coachmen 
in turquoise turbans and long white tunics riding behind 
on black steeds covered with saddlecloths of snow-white 
leather. 

“ Who is this illegally begotten?” the schoolmaster 
asked, after the procession had passed in what seemed 
almost a flash. 

Babu Haveli Ram’s sons were too snobbish to own any 
responsibility tor me. In fact, when the teacher shepherded 
the boys to where they received a portion of sweets and a 
coronation medal at the door leading downstairs, they 
left me where I stood. 

I fell to sobbing with renewed vigour at being abandoned 
and at the shame of being pointed at by the boys. 

For a little while I stood there thus. Then I realised that 
I would never be able to find the house of Uncle Haveli 
Ram if I did not go and find my cousins. 

I ran, panic-stricken, after them. 

The dispenser of sweets and medals gave me my share. 

I took it and hurried downstairs. But the stampede of 
the heftier boys prevented haste. I descended with the tide 
slowly. In the gloom of the vault someone snatched at my 
sweets and ran away. I felt the empty leaf pot in my hands 
and began to weep again. There were some other boys who 
had suffered the same plight and the vault was full of wails. 
But a schoolmaster came shouting and we hustled down- 
stairs, falling, rolling, crying and almost crushed. 

As I came into the street I ran hither and thither, looking 
at the faces of the boys, to recognise Shambu and Krishna 
whom I had only met for the first time a little while ago. 
It was impossible, for it was difficult to move among the 
hurrying, scurrying forms of myriads of men. Pushed and 
pulled, almost trampled underneath the press of black- 
legged, hard-jointed Southerners, I was lost in a hostile 
world and began to howl again. 
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A policeman caught hold of me and asked me why [I 
was crying and whose son I was. The particulars that I 
gave him were no use at all. For, though everyone knows 
everyone else in India, this policeman had not heard of 
either ‘Babu Ram Chand of the 38th Dogras’ or of 
‘Babu Haveli Ram of Delhi and Simla.’ Nevertheless, 
the policeman took me about for a while, persuaded me to 
eat some fried bread and semolina, consoled me, admired 
my clothes and felt my ornaments. Then he handed me toa 
fat little silversmith and went away. 

I was overcome with fatigue and sorrow by this time and 
dozed off on the nicely carpeted and cushioned boards of 
the silverware shop. 

That afternoon Babu Haveli Ram came distractedly in 
search of me, and got to the silversmith’s shop after making 
inquiries in the Bazaar. I was yielded up, still half asleep, 
and my guardian carried me home on his shoulder in time 
for the evening meal. 

Here I partook of a rich and sumptuous.dinner which had 
been kept for me from midday and, Babu Haveli Ram’s 
wife being away, his young daughter washed my face, 
engaged me in play and was kind to me. 

Even my cousins were much more friendly now and 
brought out various games to amuse me. I was, however, 
very tired and sleepy and my eyes closed in the midst of 
snakes and ladders and did not come to till the next morning. 

Eager at the mention of my father, I rallied, drank hot 
tea with biscuits and issued forth with uncle Haveli, Ram 
and my cousins to go and see the Durbar. 


Through the intricate network of bazaars. went the motor, 
blowing its noisy horn to scatter the agile, colourful South- 
erners, through gateways and arches which already looked 
rather forlorn and neglected after yesterday’s ceremony, 
and we came to a scene which has remained deep in my 
memory: 

__ Before a high stand where we, the more privileged 
citizens, were arrayed tier by tier on a smooth plain 
warmed by the sun, were two huge amphitheatres, making 
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a vast circle. On one side of this was a magnificent canopy, 
before which stood armed guards. 

With a sudden blare of bugles and to the beating of 
drums, which excited me with the affection of the sounds 
that I had heard from my infancy, came the contingents 
of troops marching from the outlying camps. 

“ My Baji must be among them,” I said proudly, almost 
jumping out of my seat. 

But uncle Haveli Ram restrained me as well as his 
children, who were eagerly asking questions, and pointed 
to the spectacle. 

I contemplated the horsemen who were riding in, with 
lances flashing in the sun, and the contingents on foot, 
with their regimental colours fluttering in the slight 
breeze that invigorated the morning, and then the artillery 
in gay uniforms, shining and resplendent, while from among 
the sea of rustling faces on the packed citizens’ stand I 
gazed wide-eyed, intent, awe-struck by the glory of the army, 
proud that my father was in it and looking for him with a 
naive faith that he, the hero of the morning to me, would 
soon be visible, a towering giant among the giants. Only I 
wished that I were walking there or somewhere by the 
canopy where the English children were, and I could not 
understand in my simplicity that my father was only a 
humble Indian clerk and an N.C.O. and not to be thought 
of in the same breath as the exalted Sahibs! .. . 

The Rajas and Maharajas came along with a bustle, 
in their court robes of velvet and silk, decked with glistening 
jewels and diamonds and rubies and sapphires. And the 
breath of rumour floated from mouth to mouth among the 
crowd of citizens, as to which of these Rajas was which, 
and how many wives he had in his zenana and how many 
elephants in his stables. 

But the massed bands of all the Indian Army entered, 
playing a march tune, and drowned the whispers, as if to 
prepare the crowd for the Viceroy. This god arrived, 
the train of his cloak held up by boy princes, who, in their 
surtouts of gold cloth and their turbans caught up with 
aigrettes, and their flashing robes, outshone in glory any 
children I had ever seen in my life. 
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Now the air was very tense and everyone seemed to be 
waiting, breathless. 

A state carriage drawn by four horses with scarlet 
postillions and outriders rolled in, noiseless as the breeze, 
and there was a little cheering where the great Sahibs, the 
Maharajas and the officials were seated, while a whisper 
ran down among the crowd: “ Badshah and Malka.” 

“ They are sheltered by golden umbrellas,” one of the 
spectators said, “exactly as gods of old!” 

“ He is wearing jewels!” said another. 

“ He is naked trom the knees!” repeated a third. 

But the thunders of bursting artillery drowned this talk, 
and the specks of two figures were seen walking into the 
arena, and the audience rose to its feet and salaamed, 
while the dignitaries clapped their hands. 

The Badshah and his Mem bowed to the spectators’ 
mound. Then they paused by the dais till a large Union 

Jack was lifted by means of ropes and pulleys, which seemed 
to me miraculous, till it unfurled to the breeze from a 
lofty pole, the silver sheen of naked swords glittered across 
the arena in a salute and the massed bands of musicians 
sent out the waves of a sonorous and deafening music. 

“ Why has he got his hat on and not the other Sahibs?”’ 
I asked, suddenly struck by the incongruity. 

“Sh...” said Babu Haveli Ram and cautioned me 
with his forefinger. 

A blare of trumpets rang out and instilled further fear 
into my heart. 

And then a great roll of drums began from the massed 
bands and spread a volume of muffled sound as at a Sahib’s 
funeral, like the one that I had once seen at Nowshera. 

The Badshah, who had sat down, now stood to speak. 

The hoarse, resonant accents of his angrezi tongue were 
incomprehensible to the crowd and waves of whispers 
fluttered down the mound. 

“That red stone-in his hat is the Koh-i-Noor,” said a 
Sikh to Babu Haveli Ram. “It belonged to Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh before the angrez log beat the Sikhs at Aliwal. 
This king’s grandmother snatched it from the little Maharaja 
Duleep Singh whom she adopted as a godson .. . ” 
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Babu Haveli Ram. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Sh...” Babu Haveli Ram silenced me as various 
Inspectors of Police were riding up and down enforcing 
respectful attention. 

Then the sonorous speech of George Panjam died down. 
There was a momentary pause followed by the cheers of 
the dignitaries. 

After that the Rajas and the Maharajas advanced one 
by one to pay their homage to their Shahinshah. 

The crowd wearied of this lengthy ceremony and 
whispered and gossiped and babbled. Even the Inspectors 
of Police, who charged up and down the length of the en- 
closure, could not hush them. 

Truly, the Indians are an irrepressible people. I under- 
stood later, as I grew up, that the bad behaviour of the crowd 
at the Delhi Durbar had created a most unfavourable 
impression on the Angrezi Sarkar. It was said that not only 
the crowd but one of the Princes, the Maharaja of Baroda, 
had been disrespectful to the King-Emperor, because, 
though he had bowed before his suzerain, he had turned 
his back as he retreated, with his head erect and that he had 
not walked back the prescribed ten yards still facing the 
King with bowed head. My father said that the Army 
officers particularly were very angry about the lack of 
discipline at the Durbar. 

At length the Badshah walked up from under the canopy 
and showed himself in full to the vast gathering. 

“Darshan! Oh, the showing!” the crowd whispered and a 
quiver of excitement ran down among the spectators. 

The massed bands thundered out a loud song. 

They were followed by the clamorous, insistent calls of 
the trumpets and muffled drums. 

Again, there were the clarion notes of trumpets. 

Then one spoke: 

“The Lat Sahib!” someone said. ‘‘ The Viceroy is 
speaking.” 

“ What ?”— a spectator applied his ears. 

Hesays: ““Transfer of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi.” 
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“ Grants of land? What did he say?” 

“ What is he saying? ” 

“ Can't hear! = 

The babble of talk rose again; there were suppressed 
whispers, and hushed inquiries; then some of the spectators 
were craning their heads and their bodies to look ahead of 
others; and further back were loud protests. Curiosity and 
interest had got the better of the good manners of the 
crowd. To me as a child it all seemed fun. 

The Viceroy finished his speech and the bands rang out 
“ God Save the King,” drowning the babble of voices. 


“ I want to go and see my Baji,” I said. ‘ He is there.” 
And I darted across the grandstand into the maidan. 

Babu Haveli Ram caught me, however, before I had 
actually jumped into the arms of the law. And, taxed by 
my impetuosity, he decided to take me to my father’s 
camp... As he lifted me, suddenly, the glance of his squint- 
ing eyes fell on my bare arms. The golden bangles, which 
my father had asked him to take off and hold in his safe 
keeping, and which my guardian had forgotten to collect 
before leaving me with his sons on the previous day, were 
not there. 

“ Where are your bangles? ” he said, shaking with fear 
and by this time thoroughly sick of me. — 

_ My heart sank within me and I pictured my father 
beating me as he had beaten my elder brother, Harish, 
for playing with bhangi boys at Lahore. I began to weep 
in anticipation of the moment when I would be face to face 
with my father. Now I was not so eager to go to him. 

But, of course, I had to go, because Babu Haveli Ram felt 
very responsible. 

And the awful thing for me was that my father, who was 
teeling very expansive after having taken part in the cere- 
mony, was very happy to see me and kissed me and petted 
me, singing the nonsense rhyme, “ Bully, Bully, Bully, my 
son...” But when Babu Haveli Ram drew him aside 
and told him about the missing bangles, his face fell. _ 

All the joy, all the pride, all the exhilaration he 
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had felt through the increase in his izzat which his partici- 
pation in the coronation contingent of his regiment had 
given him, was sraothered by the news of the loss of the 
golden bangles from my hands. He thoroughly regretted 
having brought me with him. Partly because he was 
afraid of his chancellor of the exchequer, my mother, 
who thought him careless with ornaments and money, 
partly because he was a man with a small income who 
valued the property he was amassing by stinting his own 
wants and pleasures, and partly because, in spite of the argu- 
ments of his intelligence, he was inclined to ascribe the 
calamity to the influence on me of the planet Saturn under 
whose shadow I was said to have been born; he regarded this 
inauspicious happening as the harbinger of more troubles to 
come. 

But that extra prestige which my father believed to have 
accrued to him as a member of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor’s army, worked miracles. 

For, having abused me and cajoled me by turns into yielding 
the whole story of my plight during the hours when I had 
been lost, he got a shrewd suspicion about the man who 
had taken the bangles. Taking a detachment of sepoys 
from the contingent, he presented himself at the shop where 
the policeman had left me, and asked the Bania whether 
he knew the constable who entrusted me to him. The Bania 
had known of third degree methods perhaps, but he certainly 
did not know of the first degree methods of the army. 
Before he answered the question, my father’s attendants, 
the sepoys, were beating him. He was humility itself and 
offered to come to the police lines and indicate the man, 
whom he knew as a regular constable on duty by the city 
gates. The army fancies itself superior to the police in 
India, mainly because the sepoy’s pay is higher than that of 
the policeman, and the uniform of the constable does not 
show him off to advantage. 

Confronted by the detachment of sepoys, the policeman, 
used to protecting property by keeping it in his safe keeping, 
was truth and honesty itself. He said that he had only put 
the bangles in the custody of a silversmith in such and such a 
lane, because he was sure from the presence of rogues, 
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hooligans and beggars at coronation time in Delhi that I 
would lose them. And he and the local inspector treated 
us all as guests and would not let us go tul we had had milk 
and sweets at their expense. The constable was the soul 
of courtesy and offered to go and fetch the bangles 
from the custodian. It seemed that by mistake the silver- 
smith had twisted and broken the bangles, in order to keep 
them safe from the possibility of rusting! ... 

“ Gold,” he assured my father, “ keeps better in blocks 
than in the shape of ornaments.” 

Certainly I have never forgotten this advice: I have never 
worn a gold ornament since. 


4 


Ir, according to the horoscope of my life, worked out from 
various astrological almanacs by Pandit Balkrishan, I 
was under \the influence of Saturn, then my father must 
have been under the influence of a still unluckier planet, 
my mother\ under the influence of a worse star and my 
brothers, Harish, Ganesh and Shiva, of the very worst 
constellations; because a series of incidents followed which 
affected us both individually and as a family. The 
fictitious period of blissful calm which my parents 
always imagined they had once enjoyed, never came back 
again, although for years my mother propitiated the evil 
spirit of Mangal on Tuesdays by giving oil to the barber, 
and the foul devil, Shukar, on Fridays by entertaining 4 
Brahmin to a meal. 

Some days after our return from Delhi my father came 
rushing into the kitchen from where he had been standing 
reading the Civil and Military Gazette, wrapped in a shawl 
according to his familiar habit, and announced to my mother 
in the most agitated manner that something terrible had 
happened. 

“ A bomb was discovered on a road near the Viceroy’s 
house,” he said. “ They say it had been put there with the 
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intention of killing or injuring the ferungis .. . It killed 
only an Indian sepoy who kicked it, imagining it to be a 
football) ai 7 

“Who did it, do you think?” My mother said, casual and 
unperturbed. 

“Jt is suspected that it was placed there by Bengali 
seditionists who objected to the transfer ot the capital of 
India from Calcutta to Delhi. And the Sarkar thinks that 
there is a large-scale conspiracy to destroy British Raj in 
India.” 

** So! ” mother commented. 

“The newspaper says that among the conspirators are the 
agitators who were prominent in the disturbances after 
Lord Curzon’s partition of Bengal. And members of the 
Arya Samaj.” 

“What is so terrible about it?” mother said coolly. 
“ After all they deserve what they get, these angrez log, 
they have raised their heads to the skies! They have no 
religion, no shame. Look how they butchered the Sikhs. 
My father lost half his land because of their injustice when 
they rewarded the traitors. The eaters of their master!” 

“ Oh, you are a fool,” my father said impatiently. “ The 
Sahibs of the regiment know that I am a member of the 
Samaje e 

“ Has a Samaji been caught then? ”?” my mother said. 

“ No, they have only taken a Bengali yet, a man called 
Rash Behari Ghosh,” said father. “ But they will soon arrest 
Arya Samajis.”’ 

“ It has surely nothing to do with us,” my mother said. 
“You didn’t do anything, did you?” 

“You are silly,” said father, frowning. “I am the Presi- 
dent of the Samaj in the Sadar Bazaar. And these hillmen, 
or Chattar Singh and the others, are always looking for an 
excuse to tell upon me to the Sahibs. They are jealous and 
they may poison the Sahibs’ minds.” 

“ I don’t see anything wrong with the Samaj,” mother 
said. “ After all it is because all those Babus know that 
you can out-drink them that they have made you their 
Pardhan. And you don’t do anything more wicked there, 
all of you, than play cards or chess or go together to see 
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the mujra of a courtesan . . . Don’t think I don’t know of 
the goings-on there...” 

“ Madwoman, the Samaj has lofty ideals, given to it by 
its founder Swami Dayanand.” 


“ Drinking and whoring, I presume!” mother said 
caustically. 
“ No,” father protested. “‘ Swami Dayanand took us 


back to the Vedas. He was a sage. He called upon the 
Hindus not to worship idols...” 

“The godless one! ” 

“ Of course, you would say so, fool, but he was against 
superstition, child marriage and the caste system. And he 
wanted us to revive the glories of the ancient Aryas!” 

“ And he stood for fashion, I suppose!” mother waxed 
ironical. 

At this we laughed, because whatever we could or could 
not understand about the talk, we knew that at the 
meetings all the Babus who gathered together wore collars 
and neckties. 

“ Don’t put such silly ideas into the heads of the children,” 
father rebuked mother. ‘‘ You know that I had to join it, 
if only in order to keep my position in the regiment and 
among intelligent people in the Sadar Bazaar. After all, 
we belong to the low profession of coppersmithy and the 
stigma of that brotherhocd is always sticking to us. Besides, 
what is one to do after office if not go to some sort of 
club?” 

“ Bless your grey hair!” mother said bitterly. “ It makes 
everyone call you ‘uncle’ and you can get away with all 
the drinking and whoring that you want under cover of 
your popularity with the Babus and shopkeepers of Sadar 
Bazaar. A good leader they have found in you!” 

“ Don’t be a fool,” father said. “ The Sarkar regards 
us as a hotbed of intrigue and sedition. You know that 
Lalla Lajpat Rai belongs to it. And also Ajit Singh of the 
“ Pagari Sambhal Ohe Jata” fame...” 

Mother mischievously began to sing “ Pagari Sambhal. 
Ohe Jata,” the revolutionary peasant song invoking the men 
of the land to stand erect and look after the turban on 
their head, for the turban symbolises all dignity in India. 
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My father just walked away in despair at the lack of 
sympathy he found in her. 

He did not do ‘his dumb-bell exercises that morning. 
And he went to the office without eating his food. 

The house was electric with the tension he created by his 
panic. 

He came back that afternoon complaining of a fever in 
his bones and he collapsed for five days. 

This was perhaps fortunate, because it prevented him 
from going to the town and opening himself to the suspicion 
that he had been in consultation with the suspected society 
or any of its members . 


But before my father’s anxiety about the repercussions 
of this bomb affair had been allayed, something else happened 
which gave him sleepless nights, ruffled his temper and cast 
the shadow of terror on the household, which had been 
vibrant before with the shrill cries and laughter of us 
children, with his own raucous voice and my mother’s 
pleadings and remonstrances. 

For one day, suddenly, some Pathans descended from the 
low-lying hills beyond our barracks, disguised to look like 
a herd of straying cows and goats, at a time when the chill 
mist had settled on the dry river bed which separated the 
barracks from the hills. It was said that they bound and 
gagged the sepoys on “sentry-go”’ at the quarter guard, 
looted seventy rifles from the magazine and disappeared into 
the hills. 

“How brave are these eaters of their masters!” my 
mother said. 

“Don’t you praise them lest someone should hear,” 
father cautioned her surlily. 

“ And why not? They have always behaved like brothers 
to me. Why, I have passed at midnight under the bridge 
and they have never so much as lifted their eyebrows 
towards me.” 

“Fool! Someone will hear you,” father said. “A sepoy 
or bhisti, and talk has a way of spreading. Don’t you know 
that the Sarkar fears nothing more than a Bengali »:omb 
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or a raid by the tribesmen of the North Western Frontier?” 

“Then why do the ferungis come and occupy other 
people’s land ?? mother said. She had never forgotten her 
father’s hostile talk against the usurping foreigners who had 
handed over his land to his cousin, the traitor Harbans Singh. 

“ That is true,” said my father. “ That they have done— 
occupied other people’s land. But you don’t realise that 
once they began they can hardly quit now. And while 
they are here they are afraid. That is why our paltan is 
stationed here in this desert of stones. And that is why the 
police picket every patch of road on the frontier. The 
whole area was once out of bounds for the Memsahibs and 
their babas and has only lately been opened up to them.” 

“ What are they so frightened of?” mother said with 
sound peasant commonsense. “‘ They have got ali the army 
they need and the guns. The poor Pathans have only a 
home-made bandook or two.” 

“ Ah, you don’t understand, Sundariai, they have never 
been able to subdue the Waziris, the Mohmands and the 
other tribes,” explained father. “‘ Besides, they are frightened 
of Roos, whose Badshah, they say, covets our rich land.” 

“I don’t know about the Badshah of Roos, but they 
might give a few crumbs to the Afridis and the Waziris 
and a few rags—these generous ferungis—rather than 
always be hounding them to death. The poor only attack 
when they are hungry, you know, but the rich oppress 
to show their power.” 

“Tt is true that the Pathans are a wonderful people if 
given half a chance,” said my father. “ They are a proud 
people, now violent, now gentle. They are loyal friends 
when they give anyone the hand of friendship, and terrible 
enemies— 

“Yes, terrible enemies of the ferungis—who isn’t? ” 
mother said, 

“ But you know as well as I do that they would carry 
on a feud for generations,” said father. “Besides they are 
fanatical and Pir-ridden.”’ 

~ They respect religion and therefore follow their Pirs,” 
mother contradicted. “ But when our Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh conquered them, they became our friends.” 
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“They are just a flamboyant crowd and mad with their 
lungis and their turas, reckless shooters of bullets! ” 

“ They spin and weave silk, such lovely silk!” mother 
interrupted. 

“ Acha, acha, don’t sit praising them here!” hissed father. 
“ Danger lurks for us all in these hills. It is like a nest of 
wasps. If only that fool of a Jarnel had not ordered a route 
march! The angrezi Sarkar wanted to impress all and 
sundry that the Shahinshah of Hindustan had been crowned 
at Delhi. And now they have disturbed the wasp’s nest.” 

“ Let them then reap the reward of their feud with the 
Pathans,” mother said and proceeded to pick the stones out 
of the lentils. 

“ Shut up!” father burst out. “The Sahibs of the Paltan 
are going about guarded by armed orderlies and with 
revolvers on their hips. The whole brigade is out looking 
for the culprits, and there is panic about and you talk like 
that. Please don’t say things like that to Gurdevi because 
she is sure to tell Chattar Singh.” 

But my mother was not to be restrained from expressing 
her revolutionary ardour. ‘Little mother’ Gurdevi had 
been drawn nearer to mother since the raid by the tribes- 
men because her house was next door to the quarter-guard. 
So when she came they had a good get-together and re- 
newed their treaty of friendship by running down the wife 
of Dr. Ghaseeta Ram of the regimental hospital. 

My father suffered by these disturbances more acutely 
than most people. For more than anyone else in 
the regiment he was in touch with the increasingly aggres- 
sive and bad-tempered Sahibs at the office, and it was his 
duty to read the fresh orders which arrived from Army 
Headquarters every morning. Also, with a large, cordial 
manner, he had, through the various spells during which 
the regiment had been posted on the Frontier, cultivated 
the friendship of the local Pathans. He wrote letters and 
applications for them, in exchange for which they sent us 
gifts of fruit, new-laid eggs, woollen cloth and, on their 
festivals, sometimes a whole sheep. 

Over long, anxious days father sought the evidence of a 
smile on the faces of the Sahibs to assure him that they 
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did not suspect him of disloyalty. And with that fear of 
someone backbiting through jealousy of him, he lived in 
dread of some enemy who might go and poison the Sahibs’ 
minds about him. And he went about sedulously cementing 
his relations with his friends in the regiment . . . 

Outside his quarters, a hundred yards away from. our 
house, the Indian head of the regiment, Subedar Major 
Garka Singh Bahadur, kept court as he sat on a chair. 
My father went round daily and paid his respects to the 
Subedar. Garka had always been cordial to father, because 
in the old days my father had used his own position as a 
‘ shadow colonel’ to secure rapid promotion for him from 
rifleman to his present exalted rank. And the stolid 
Rajput, with a lion’s face except that his mane was brushed 
apart from the base of the chin to look like a goat’s beard, 
remained a staunch friend. Sensing the Babu’s nervous- 
ness, he would order hot milk for him. He even came round 
to our house to cheer him, gave me and my brothers coppers 
and sweets and sent my mother fruit and vegetables. 

On his way back from the office, father madc it a point 
to meet another worthy, ‘Holdar Surjan’ Singh, the short, 
fat Quartermaster Havildar, who was so fat that his eyes 
were always half-closed and his breath came and went as 
if he were continually puffed up with the strain of carrying 
about his enormous globe of a belly. Surjan was my father’s 
‘old numbria,’ contemporary, having joined the regiment 
in the same year, and father used to hail him from a distance 
with a joke and then come and dig playfully into his fat 
belly or stand talking to him in serious tones for hours. 
Therefore he was helpful and the fact that he wielded a 
tremendous influence over the regiment, through the 
affection which his comic figure earned for him from most . 
of the experienced sepoys, was an asset, making all those 
who gathered round him popular through the aura of fun 
and laughter that oozed from him. 

Sometimes father could be seen in conversation with 
Pandit Jay Ram, the clean-shaven, clean-apparelled regi- 
mental head-priest. But the priest was wily like most of his 
tribe, and a dubious case. For some reason, inwardly 
resentful of my father’s position, he had sought in the past 
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to counteract his influence with the British officers by 
intrigues with the Indian officers and the clerks in the 
regimental office. t Some of these people harboured private 
grudges, the Indian officers because their papers had not 
been pushed, the Babus because my father was their immedi- 
ate superior and a check on their promotion so long as he 
remained in office and did not retire. But as, in the end, 
they had to depend on my father to negotiate their business, 
they did not come out openly against him. And Pandit 
Jay Ram could be flattered and his mischief-making 
tendencies checked for long periods by counter-intrigues 
and by asking him to a feast on the death anniversary of an 
ancestor. 

The real measure of my father’s sense of security, or 
insecurity, was the attitude of Babu Chattar Singh, the 
Quartermaster’s Clerk, our ‘ little father, all beard and 
no face. In spite of the veiled talk of father and mother, 
who did not want to alienate us from him and Gurdevi, 
we learnt that Chattar Singh was a more real danger to 
father because he aspired to be Head Clerk of the regiment 
and was only waiting for an opportunity to have him 
ousted. But Chattar Singh’s ambition was robbed of all 
strength -by his lack of mastery of the angrezi tongue, each 
word of which got lost in his beard. My father’s English 
had been perfected by the teachings of the Rev. James Furber, 
the headmaster of the Church Mission High School at 
Amritsar, and his writing of this language had been re- 
furbished by his reading of English books on every summer 
afternoon and winter evening. 

Still, Babu Chattar Singh constituted a potential threat. 
My father now tried to be cordial with the Quartermaster’s 
Clerk, calling for him affectionately by the initials of his 
name C.S.O. (for Chattar Singh Oberoi) and taking him 
out for a walk and talking vaguely about the possibilities of 
his retirement in five or ten years. My mother actively 
cultivated the C.S.O.’s wife, the demure Gurdevi, who 
kept aloof from her at intervals, as she had not only made 
her husband’s cause her own, but had her own peculiar 
bitterness for she could not have a child and was jealous of 
my mother’s flourishing womb. However, Gurdevi had been 
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exchanging visits with mother more frequently since the 
raid and there was no danger on her account. And we were 
in the seventh heaven of delight, receiving ‘oh kuch,’ 
something, from two sources, from mother’s box as well as 
from little mother Gurdevi’s. 

‘There were other men in the regiment who had to be 
cultivated lest they should spread disaffection: there was 
Siraj-Din, the regimental armourer, whom my father had 
nicknamed Tamerlane, because this fanatical Muham- 
madan with a henna-dyed beard limped since the day he 
had fallen off the train during the journey to the front in 
the Third Afghan War; there was Hanumant Singh, the 
headmaster of the regimental school, a tall, serious 
young man whose uprightness forbade intimate contact; 
there was Babu Ghaseeta Ram, an angular, abject, 
sycophantic man from the plains who had risen from 
compounder of medicines to doctor. He was really 
attached to the 44th Artillery paltan, but he was sufficiently 
influential in the cantonment if he should start whispering 
about a man whose popularity in the Arya Samaj he had 
coveted. And there were other ‘snakes in the grass’ in 
this narrow world, where every one intrigued to rise in the 
favour of the Sahibs and thus gain more prestige. 

My father gravely contemplated the possibilities by 
which he might fall in the estimation of the Sahibs; he 
discussed the issues with my mother at mealtimes. in tones 
of high seriousness and fear; he developed a persecution 
mania which made him wear a scowl on his face for days 
and which led him into alternate bursts of tenderness and 
violent anger towards us children. 


The tension was relieved somewhat on the eve of the 
Burra Din, Christmas Day, when an orderly arrived at our 
quarter with a basket of fruit and a mysterious box addressed 
to Brute, Bully and Biti from Colonel Longdon, the Officer 
Comrnanding the regiment. _ | 

My father’s joy knew no bounds. For was not this gift 
an indication of the ‘Karnel’ Sahib’s good will towards him? 
And he ran across the courtyard smiling, laughing, bursting, 
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shouting: ““ Come boys, come and see what Karnel Longdon 
Sahib has sent you.” 

Ganesh and I ran excitedly from where we were doing 
homework in the sitting room and elbowed each other out 
of the way as we eagerly waited for the box addressed to 
us and Shiva to be opened. And when the packet was un- 
done we greedily fell upon it, straw and all, so that it was 
only with abuses and injunctions that my father rescued the 
things out of our hands. But we were not to be restrained 
and, on the excuse of helping to unpack, began to separate 
the straw from the contents. 

Soon in our eager fingers appeared toys. 

At first there came the parts of a toy train, which my 
father wound with a key and let go, a vision which excited 
me so that I shrieked for joy and woke up baby; then there 
was the vision of a beautiful, pink-faced, blue-eyed doll 
which my mother said was the image of my future bride and 
which I therefore hugged and would not allow Ganesh 
even to touch; and there was a clay elephant, a clay camel 
and a wax swan. 

Coming from the god of all gods, the ‘Karnel’ Sahib, 
these playthings came later to be cherished almost as the 
relics of saints. Meanwhile they delighted me so much 
that they were in danger of affording no more delight at 
all as I wrangled with Ganesh on the rights of ownership. 
There could have been no doubt about this issue, of course, 
as I was the spoilt child, more vociferous, the ‘ bully’ and 
more ‘fashionable.’ But as soon as I had wrested ther: 
from my brother my mother came and said she wanted 
to keep them intact for the special ceremony, the ceremony 
of dedication to the gods, which she considered it 
necessary to perform so that more barkat or blessings should 
flow from them into our house. 

“I want them! I want them! They are mine!” I cried 
with the self-will of an indulged child, and I tried to pull 
them out of her hands. 

“Don’t buk, sit still and you will get them after your 
mother’s ceremony,” shouted my father, falling in with my 
mother’s plan about sanctifying the toys. For, though he 
had belonged to the Arya Samaj, an iconoclastic society 
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which sought to bring back the pure worship of the Vedic 
Age my father was, like most Hindus, a man of no very 
pronounced faith, conceding his assent to.all the ceremonies 
and festivals over which my mother presided with the 
devotion of a naive peasant woman. 

I sat back rather chilled and crestfallen, defeated in 
the very moment of my victory over my brother, and began 
to ride my wooden horse... 


That evening my father relaxed, dropped the Civil and 
Military Gazette he was reading, beamed with a smile of 
self-satisfaction, covered his legs with the milk-white home- 
spun shawl which he usually wrapped round himself for 
warmth during the not too cold winter, and leaned back 
comfortably on the cow-tailed cushion which stood against 
a whitewashed wall whence the small bright jet of the 
tin lamp reflected a pale light on the floor covered with a 
durree. And he sat as if contemplating, with bland assurance 
and considerable relief, the glazed pictures of beautiful 
society women, in long flowing robes with tiaras on their 
heads, and reproductions of paintings of lords and ladies in 
hunting dress, seated on fine horses with packs of hounds 
behind them, and cartoons which he had cut from old and 
discarded copies of the Tatlerand Bystanderfrom the Officers’ 
Mess and plastered on the wall. 

“The Karnel is a very good man!” he said to my 
mother, full of pride. ‘‘ And that basket which he has sent us 
is a shoe in the face of all my enemies. They can go on 
back-biting now if they like, for I have got the Sahibs on 
my side. And even the Arya Samajis can keep their Samaj. 
I have served the Sarkar all these years and I shall not 
betray the salt I have eaten . . . Let us have some of that 
fruit...’ And he looked greedily towards the basket as 
if he had never seen such dainties in his life, as, indeed, he 
had seldom enjoyed luxuries: for he had been deprived of 
the good things of life in his childhood by a mean old 
mother and, being careful himself, had never bought 
expensive foodstuffs, so that there was seldom any fruit in 
our house unless my mother went shopping and bought 
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some overripe bananas cheap, or someone presented a 
basket for a gift. 

“ Wait a while row,” my mother said, emerging from her 
prison in the kitchen. ‘‘ You are as impatient as a child.” 

And she brought out a platform which served as her 
shrine, with little brass images of the various gods on it, 
There was the blue-coloured god Krishna, after whom I 
had been named, who played his flute as he stood with 
crossed feet next to the goddess Radha. There was Ganesha, 
the funny elephant-headed deity of wisdom and wealth, 
after whom my elder brother had been named. There was 
Vishnu, the Blessed One. There was Yessuh Messih on the 
cross of a small steel crucifix, with a bulging tongue, an 
image which my mother had begged of a nun. There was 
a brass Buddha seated in the lotus seat. There was a large 
photograph of the Aga Khan, who, my mother said, was 
the incarnation of Krishna and Vishnu and Rama and head 
of the Ismaili sect, who claimed descent from the Prophet 
Muhammad, and was Household God of our coppersmith’s 
caste. And there were other minor gods, all neatly polished 
and arranged in a row, wrapped in the oils of smoke from 
an incense which lay before them. The Bhagavad Gita, 
the Hindu prayer book, the Japji, the Sikh gospel, an 
angrezi ‘anjeel’, and a symbolic copy of the Koran rubbed 
shoulders or rather elbowed each other away from the 
platform, especially since the gifts which had arrived from 
the bungalow of Colonel Londgon were also enthroned on 
the mandala. 

‘Ho ho! Ha ha!” my father laughed, his critical faculties 
aroused by his chagrin at not getting what he wanted when 
he asked for it. “ Look, boys! Look! Your mother is going 
crazy!” 

My mother seemed to take no notice and, murmuring 
prayers and incantations, waving the censer before the 
images and over the toys and the fruit, she joined her hands 
and bowed her head upon them in a fit of dedication 
to the gods. 

“ Ha ha!” my father laughed again, a half-embarrassed, 
half-mischievous laugh. “ She has gone mad. She worships 
Yessuh Messih at the same time as Vishnu, Krishna, the 
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Koran and Fapji . . . She is mad, boys, mad. She is crazy!” 

y mother went on murmuring her incantations, now 
pale and disturbed by my father’s mockery, now smiling 
self-consciously. And then she was almost tearful in her 
hurt simplicity. 

“Will you give me the hot milk before you begin to 
pray,” said my father, “and a piece of that Christmas cake 
which the Sahib has sent? Then you can do what you like.” 

“ Acha,” my mother answered wearily. “ But fear God. 
The curse of Heaven may fall on you for mocking at my 
worship. If your own religion was just a way of becoming 
the Pardhan of the Arya Samaj and then leaving it faint- 
heartedly as soon as you knew that the Sarkar wouldn’t 
like it, leave others to pray if they want to! ” 

“ Do you call this religion?” my father said. “ Worshipping 
Vishnu, heaping flowers on the Koran and the Gita and join- 
ing hands to Yessuh Messih ?” 

“ The God behind all of them is the same,” my mother 
said hesitantly. 

“ May I have my milk too, mother? ” Ganesh said softly 
in order to be on the side of my father. “I want to go to 
bed. I feel sleepy.” 

“ Take it, here,” said my mother impatiently. And she 
hastily poured portions of milk from a brass pot into wide 
bronze cups. Then she heaped some plates with fruit and 
sweets and put them before us. 

My father sipped the milk noisily, his moustache covered 
with the cream, a twinkle in his eye and a laugh in his 
throat. He seemed to assert his triumph over his enemies 
with each bite he took of the delicacies. 

My mother went out to the kitchen. j 

When my father had finished his supper he announced 
he was going to bed. 

Ganesh crept away behind him. 


_ I sat playing with the toys alone, completely master of the 
situation. : : 


“Go to bed, you too, Krishna,” 


my mother said huskily 
as she came in from the verandah. Z ; 
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I turned to her and saw that she was hiding her face in her 
apron. 

« What is the matter, mother?’ I wanted to say. But, 
instead, tears welled up in my eyes. Because I surmised that 
it was not my father’s contempt for her worship that made 
her cry, but her fear of him, the lack of of something in him, 
I did not know what, which often made him sullen and 
angry. 

“T can’t sleep without you, you come too,” I said, as I 
had now decided on which side I was going to be in this 
quarrel between my father and my mother. 

In the past I had always regarded my father as a hero 
and had been somewhat afraid of my mother, for as she 
prayed she would sit with her eyes closed and her whole 
manner taut, and she seemed to me distant, detached and 
not my mother but someone ugly and dead. And her idols 
had such a sinister air about them, the evil shadow of gods 
who seemed to take my mother away from me. But now I 
felt linked to her in a love that was simple and immutable 
and beautiful and sad. I put my arms round her neck 
while she wept silently and I clung to the tormented warmth 
of her dark face. And the gods didn’t exist any more... 


ABOUT this time I began to notice a conspicuous change 
in my father’s relations with us all. He was harder, much 
more reticent in his manner and short with anyone who 
dared to contradict him. Perhaps he had got scent of another 
conspiracy against himself by his enemies, or perhaps it 
was just a passing mood, but he began to absent himself from 
home in the evenings when previously after dinner he used 
to sit down and coach us in our studies and preside over 
the family hearth, as it were. He would go away for week- 
ends to Peshawar or to Amritsar on a few days’ leave and 
my mother often cried herself to sleep. And when he was 
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in the house, a nameless oppression reigned there like a 
dark thundercloud. 

I did not then know the reasons for this change, I found 
later that it certainly had something to do with the strained 
atmosphere between the Sahibs and the people, ever 
since the discovery of the bomb in the Viceroy’s house. 
The fact that my father had suddenly cut any connections 
he had had with the social life of the Arya Samaj seemed to 
weigh on him. And although the fear of possible intrigues 
against him still haunted him, he was unhappy at the 
restrictions which he had to impose on himself. The com- 
pany of narrow-minded, illiterate Indian officers, and wine 
and women at Peshawar, were inadequate compensations. 
And he hated, though he accommodated himself to them, the 
petty rivalries, the meannesses and the intrigues of the 
small-minded men in the army. 

I recall now that I felt acutely the impact of this change 
in my father’s temperament, because it so happened that 
about this time I was growing up from the petted child to 
the active school-going age, and experiencing all the miseries 
of that crucial development besides the other miseries. 

I had been relinquishing my status as the ‘ baby’ of 
the house to Shiva for some time, quite willingly, because I 
liked him, and, being unacceptable to older children like 
Ganesh and his friends as a companion, I played with my 
baby brother and built up a joint front with him against 
my elder brother. I had also, of course, aceepted the 
‘don’t do this’ and ‘ don’t do that’ from my father and 
mother with the characteristic nonchalance of the child 
who listens to an injunction with one ear and lets it go out 
through the other. I had accepted the beliefs, prejudices 
and preferences which my father had cultivated through 
his own experience and which, even though he was himself 
far removed from the years of his own childhood, he ordered 
us to adopt because he wanted to help us to grow up to 
be men like himself. 

I had even accepted the family code that we should all 
make a positive contribution towards increasing the prestige 
of our father by doing deeds worthy of the family, which was 
held up as a model of izzat and respectability, for I could 
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recite paragraphs from the Gita, as a parrot imitating my 
mother, and was good at school. But I resented the physical 
force and the abuse which my father began to use suddenly 
and drastically at the least little infraction of his capricious 
will, which constituted the unwritten laws of parental 
authority that were supposed to help our growth. 

I remember the first time I was beaten by my father. I 
had stolen a rich, luscious mango from a basket which had 
arrived as a gift from some sepoy who had just returned 
from furlough at his home in the Kangra Hills. I was busy 
merrily sucking it as I hid behind the vegetable patch which 
my father had grown at the back of the house, when I was 
missed. As father came to look for me and found me and 
I suddenly burst out crying, he swooped down upon me and 
slapped me hard for the double crime of weeping at his 
approach and stealing the mango. ‘The strong sense of 
resentment against this burned itself into my memory. And 
it may be that the violent thrashing which I received then 
made me hate him for ever on one side of my nature and 
largely transformed me into the uncompromising rebel that 
I became, gave the spoilt, self-willed child in me the impetus 
of an over-developed sense of grievance and misery. Any- 
how, apart from the instincts of early childhood, there 
sprang perhaps from this ridiculous incident the lava of 
violence in me which sizzled like an active volcano during 
my boyhood, till my whole life became a series of constant 
eruptions. 


The first time this volcano burst is memorable to me for 
the sense of injustice which prompted it. One morning 
when I was tying up my satchel to go to school, my father 
asked me to go and call the barber who used to come to 
shave him every day before he went to the office, but had 
not turned up that day. 

“ I shall be late for school,” I said to my mother, as I was 
afraid of talking directly to my father at such moments. 

“ Go and do what you are told, ohe swine,” my father 


shouted suddenly. “ 
I sulked because I was afraid that Ganesh might be well 
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on the way to school without me if I went to call the barber. 
These orders to run errands just as we were going to sit 
down to a long-awaited meal, delayed by my mother’s 
scrupulousness in cleaning and dusting the house every morn- 
ing before cooking and by her total lack of any sense of time, 
generally made us late for school and conjured up before our 
mind horrors of being flogged by the masters that were no less 
gruesome than the actual reality of the cane on cold, frosty 
mornings. Ganesh had become inured to punishment through 
his comparatively long experience of school. But, after the 
few times I had been flogged at school, a sense of doom had 
taken possession of me, creeping into my skin, till the 
whirring of the cane in my imagination was enough to 
start tears in my eyes. 

“Dare you disobey!” shouted my father, swinging his 
heavy frame which was sweating from the dumb-bell 
exercises that he had been performing. “Get up and go!” 
he roared. And he kicked me with the protruding ends of 
his wooden sandals. 

I had begun to sob at the mere sound of his harsh words. 
I howled at the kick. 

My father naturally lost his temper at the weakling in me 
and slapped me sharply on the face. 

“Oh, what have I done that I am being beaten like this! ” 
J cried loudly, bitterly to win my mother’s sympathy. But 
she was too frightened of my father at this time to intervene. 
Fearing another blow, I took my satchel and ran out without 
eating my meal. 

Of course, bound in the cage of dependence which 
seemed, to my as yet uncritical mind, to legitimise the pun- 
ishment I had received, I went obediently to call the barber. 

But in my heart smouldered the rage of a helpless, 
stubborn child. I knew that I was right. For had I not 
been beaten for being late at school only a week ago? And 
it had never been my fault if I had been late, for my mother 
did not begin to cook early. “But this cruel father of mine 


has hit me!” I cried. “The swine! How I hate him! 
I hate him! I wish he would die! ” 


With these and similar thoughts 


pressed, half- in my mind, half ex- 


suppressed, I rushed along, hot and perspiring, 
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when as ill-luck would have it I stumbled against a boulder 
which lay on the pathway. I cursed at the first impact of 
the knock but walked along till, after I had gone a few steps, 
I looked down and saw blood oozing from my toes. I suddenly 
shrieked, not so much from the pain of the hurt, which was 
still warm, but at seeing the blood. 

Settling down on the dust and lifting my foot in my 
hand, I began to suck the blood out of the wound as Ji 
had been told to do by the other boys, for it was said that 
one should not lose even a single drop of one’s strength. 

“Oh my mother! Hai mother! ”? I cried, as I still saw 
the blood running in a trail. But the particles of dust and 
stones that I had sucked with the blood irritated my palate 
and I spat in furious spurts about me, ceased to weep and 
took to sobbing. 

As I sobbed I had time to brood over the grievance against 
my father again. And there was a resurgence of hatred as I 
remembered that I had asked him a hundred times to buy 
me a pair of English boots but he had said he could not 
afford them. The result had been that as I didn’t want to 
wear the Indian style shoes I bad had to go barefoot and 
by doing so had hurt myself several times. 

I went on my way, however, and having dutifully per- 
formed my father’s bidding and sent the barber to the 
quarter, pushed on to school, confident about my righteous- 
ness in the full light of the soaring sun and yet diffident as I 

-slowly trod through the deserted landscape where 
only the sparrows chirped and a solitary crow cawed 
freely and without any fear of schoolmasters. 

As I reached the school compound the drumming of my 
heart quelled all the strength in me and made it inevitable 
that the munshi Trilok Chand, the Second Primary Class 
mastır, should inflict on me the punishment prescribed by 
the hard Indian schools of those days to their errant pupils. 

Indeed, the master was more incensed than ever as I 
offered an excuse: “ My Babuji . . . ” I began. 

“The son of Babuji! Your father may be the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, but the Inspector of Schools will stop my 
promotion if you are not up to the mark,” the master 
shouted. 
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And he gave me the usual three stripes with the birch 
cane that had been torn to shreds with its strenuous 
application on the bodies of the boys for inonths together... 


For a few days I went about subdued by the humili- 
iation of being punished both at home and at school, unable 
to face anyone lest they should see from my eyes that I 
had been disgraced. And sadness seemed to become the 
natural climate of my universe. ‘There seemed no place 
where I could go and no one to whom I could tell my tale 
‚of woe, for the sepoys and the grown-up elders in the out- 
side world hardly seemed to notice children except as toys 
and playthings with whom they could occasionally have a 
prattling exchange or a joke, and the older boys chose 
playmates of their own age for their games and left awkward 
little children like myself alone, as any hurt received by 
someone like me in one of their violent pranks would be an 
embarrassment to them. I had been warned not to go too 
frequently to ‘Little Mother’ Gurdevi, because my 
mother said she “ didn’t want us to carry tales there and 
blurt out what we had heard at home.” I felt that I would 
never be happy any more or at least not till I grew up to be 
taller and bigger. 

In despair I would go off on my own into the deserted 
regimental gymnasium, but the horizontai and the parallel 
bars, the horses and the jumping-boards were too high for 
me. I vigorously drilled an imaginary platoon of sepoys 
till I got tired. Then I returned disgusted with my small, 
round body, incapable of running fast and thus contemptible 
in my own eyes as well as in the eyes of the older boys, and 
with a face which, from the barber’s mirror, seemed covered 
with dry spots just like those on Ganesh’s flat visage, and 
with podgy hands and shapeless legs compared with the 
face of Sohanlal, the son of the regimental contractor, 
who was about my age and wore nice angrezi-cut clothes, 
rode a tricycle to school and got two pice a day pocket 
aa to ae ata time. 

secretly hoped and prayed that by some accident of 
fate I would suddenly wake up one ag to find myself 
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grown into a tall, self-assured boy whose company would be 
much desired by all the older boys of the regiment, as was 
the company of John Longdon, the son of the ‘Karnel’ 
Sahib, who came out for a walk daily in the care of an ayah 
and an orderly and whom everyone gaped at admiringly 
from a distance, because his chaperones absolutely forbade 
any contact or communication between the exalted son of 
the Sahib and the ragged native children. I hoped that I 
would be able to wear a fine pair of shorts as he did, be nd 
of the responsibility of going to school as he was and just 
be coached by a special tutor at home, and that I would 
generally grow up to be an attractive fop of a Sahib. But 
this miracle did not happen. Instead, I was to learn that the 
splendours of life were only for the Sahibs in Lal Kurti, 
the English part of the cantonment, and degradation for 
those in the native regiments. And I went about bound up 
in an aura of self-pity only relieved by spurts of physical 
enthusiasm. Woe to the boy whose father is merely a clerk 
in the pay of the Sarkar! .. . 

And then something else, something more violent and 
horrible, happened to disturb the peace of mind of my 
father and consequently of our household. 

My father brought news one day that while Lord 
Hardinge, the Viceroy, had been driving through the streets of 
Delhi a bomb had been thrown on his phaeton from the 
window ofa house. The Lat Sahib had been wounded in the 
leg and an attendant had been killed. And although the 
perpetrators of this crime were not discovered, the Sarkar was 
now convinced that the outrage was committed by members of 
a widespread conspiracy which the police had suspected was 
responsible for planting a bomb ih the Viceroy’s house. 
My father said that the Sarkar believed that most of the 
conspirators were drawn from that hotbed of intrigue, the 
Arya Samaj. He said that Major Carr Sahib, who was the 
‘ Ajitan’ of the regiment, had called him that morning and 
asked him if he were a member of the Arya Samaj and that, 
on his confessing that he had once belonged to the society, 
the Major Sahib had asked him to cut his connection with 
that disloyal society completely if he valued his job. 

Now even my mother was perturbed and we were sad 
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because she was sad, because we only heard the words they 
spoke without understanding the meaning of what was said. 

My father tried to assure her that the “Ajitan’ Sahib had 
been quite kind, and that there was really no danger. But 
he wondered nevertheless what the Sahibs would do. 

“ Why do they hate the Samaj? >” my mother asked. 

My father lingered in the kitchen that evening and, as 
if he were unburdening his soul in distress to us all, told 
us that the Sarkar connected this incident with a bigger 
agitation sponsored by the Congress, a bigger organisation 
than the Arya Samaj. That, in particular, they put the 
responsibility on Tilak of ‘Bambai’ and on a man called 
Hardyal, a resident of Delhi and a student at Lahore, who had 
gone to Vilayat some years ago on a Government scholar- 
ship but had given up his scholarship and told the 
Sarkar that he did not want education when most of his 
countrymen could not enjoy as good an education as he 
could. He had come home and begun to lecture at Lahore 
to destroy the Angrezi Raj by a general boycott. He had 
attracted many pupils, among whom were a Punjabi called 
Dina Nath and a Bengali called Chatterji. He had himself 
gone to ‘Amreeca’ but these two, and a schoolmaster called 
Amir Chand, and a clerk of Dehra Dun Forest Department, 
Rash Behari, and some students, had been disseminat- 
ing leaflets against the Sarkar, saying that the Gita, the 
Vedas and the Koran all enjoined the killing of the enemies of 
our country. The police had not found exact details, but 
they said that these people had thrown the bombs. 

“ But you stopped going to the Samaj,” my mother said, 
trying to hearten my father. She could only dimly under- 
stand how her own husband, a law-abiding, loyal person, 
so proud of his position in the eyes of his coppersmiths’ 
brotherhood, could be held responsible, especially after he 
had stopped going to the Arya Samaj. 

“The Sarkar distrusts all educated people,” my father 


told her, “ because all the seditionists are drawn from the 


educated classes—barristers, clerks, students are all suspect. 


Especially if they happen to belong to the Arya Samaj.” 
Well, then, itis a bitch, this Sarkar,” said my mother, 
summarily roused and indignant. “It shouldn’t do so 
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much zoolum on people! And you need not be so frightened. 
Be a man like my tather, the Sikh Surma, who never accepted 
defeat even thougk he lost his land! ” 

But my father, who had been scared stiff after the first 
incident, could not shed his fear and went about appre- 
hensive of a court-martial, especially as he knew that 
the ‘ji-Huzoor’ sycophants, who had gone so far as to 
put it in the ear of the ‘Ajitan’ Sahib that he was a member 
of the Arya Samaj, might frame something against him. 
He absolutely cut all connections with the Samaj and his 
friends in town, and again took to staying at home in the 
evenings, hovering tense and silent and as if he would 
burst any moment into the wildest temper. 

Needless to say, to us children it was a sinister, rather 
distant legend only made real by the anxious, angry look 
on our father’s face, except perhaps that we saw the pictures 
of the incident in the newspapers with which we played and 
because a portrait of Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy, inset in a 
calendar of Munshi Gulab Singh and Co., booksellers, 
hung on the wall of our living room. 


Hard upon this came the news one day that a gang of 
Pathans had kidnapped the Stationmaster of Rawalpindi 
and made off with him, and that they demanded one lakh 
of rupees as ransom before they would yield him up. 

My father often used to write letters and documents for 
the Pathans whenever they had occasion to go to court or 
get concessions from the Sarkar, and he had even been 
invited to the jirgas or conferences of the tribesmen. There- 
fore, he felt nervous that the Sahibs might think that he 
was in the know about this kidnapping of the Station- 
master of Rawalpindi. 

My mother tried to point out that as the Stationmaster 
of Rawalpindi was a Hindu of the same caste as ourselves, 
my father could not possibly be suspected of having con- 
spired with the Pathans to have him kidnapped. But this kind 
of logic did not soothe my father, who lived in daily fear of 
intrigues against him and was convinced of the complete 
lack of faith of the Sahibs in any native employed bythem. 
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The only alleviating circumstance in this situation was that 
the kidnapped person happened to be an Indian and not 
the usual Englishman or Englishwoman: For if a Sahib 
or Memsahib had been abducted immediately after the 
affair of the bomb on Lord Hardinge, the Sarkar would 
have connected this with the widespread conspiracy they 
suspected against them in the country, and then they 
would have begun to take stern action against the natives. 

As it was, the Sarkar felt its Raj deeply enough threatened 
by the fact that the Pathans should have had the audacity to 
come in broad daylight, lift the Stationmaster of Rawalpindi, 
a town not on the border but inland in the Punjab, and make 
off with him without any fear of consequences. And what 
was more, that they should demand a ransom of one lakh of 
rupees. 

The General Officers Commanding the brigades on the 
Frontier ordered all brigades to go on route march on the 
Grand Trunk Road. 

“ What is the use of the sepoys walking about on the 
Grand Trunk Road when the Pathans have probably 
taken the stationmaster somewhere into the hills?” my 
mother said with her redoubtable common sense. 

“ The Sarkar wants to show its power, to make an im- 
pression on the people,” my father said. 

“ Well, they can beat the cracked pitcher of their empty 
power,” mother said. “ No one will be impressed...” 

“You will see,” father said. 

“Yes, I shall see what shall I see,’ mother replied 
sceptically. “I shall see the uniform of the sepoys getting 
dustier and dustier.”’ 

She was proved to be right. For the continuous route 
marches up and down the length and breadth of the Grand 
Trunk Road were of no avail, except that they provided 
entertainment for the children. The panoply of the army’s 
power became literally coated with thick dust, and not even 
the bands of the various regiments could drown the agony 
of the sepoys, who were footsore and weary .. . And yet 
there was no trace of the kidnapped Stationmaster of 
Rawalpindi. Only, ever fresh demands were pasted up on 
the walls of Peshawar and Nowshera — the ransom money 
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named by the Pathans seemed to have risen to two lakhs. 

I have realised since that the pride of owning the earth is a 
strange thing, for it makes the owner blind. The Sarkar 
was so out of touch with the people that it took a long time 
for it to realise that mere impression-making on the Grand 
Trunk Road wouid not make the Pathans yield up the 
person they had kidnapped. And it was only when the figure 
mentioned as a ransom was raised to five lakhs that the 
Sarkar felt it might begin a real search. 

Then the hills and the fields of the Frontier Province 
began to be scoured by the various units of the army, and 
expeditions were even led into the heart of Waziristan. 

Not a few companies of my father’s regiment, under the 
command of Subedar Major Garka Singh, went and 
camped on the plateaux of the Buner Hills beyond the dry 
river bed near our house, and from this camp patrols were 
sent out every day to look into the nooks and crevices of the 
mountains and to search the villages for the missing man. 

My father sometimes took us with him for a walk when 
he went to see the Subedar Major. And apart from the 
spurious childish fantasy I built up about being engaged in a 
dangerous search, I learned to know and love the chang- 
ing colours of these hills through our visits to the camp. 

From the beaten gold of the morning haze in which I had 
seen them roll down to the horizon’s end, from behind the 
bare garden in which the sun rose like a white flower, and 
from the clear and pellucid polyphony of brown and red 
and copper on which the loud skies poured down their 
anger at noons and during the afternoons, they emerged 
like tender petal edges of pomegranate buds in blossom 
during the evenings we traversed them. And, oh 
so dark and uncanny was their challenge when the sunset 
was beckoning them to rest in the folds of the night! 

Subedar Garka Singh treated us children to dry fruit and 
hot milk and to meat roasted on skewers on the camp fires, 
while whisky flowed down the elders’ throats in great 
gulps with chunks of meat off the skewers. And it all seemed 

like a big picnic. 
And as the camp lasted for nearly three months, I came 
to know the devious tracks of the hills and to appreciate the 
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art of picking up those queer constellations, the mush- 
rooms, which grew among the scanty grasses of the broads. 
And the secret thought arose in me: how many worlds there 
were beyond the beaten tracks of the cantonment! And 
what muscles were necessary to climb the hills and trudge 
through the dales! And how violent was the big world 
outside our home, reverberating to the shouts and crude calls 
of the sepoys and uttering hundreds of sounds of fire on the 
ranges scattered about for practice among the mountains! 

So enraptured was I with the flaming hills, and with the 
treasures in them that eluded the grasp of my senses and my 
mind, that I frequently projected my feet towards the tracks 
leading to the inner fastnesses, frightened of going too far 
and yet tempted to master the earth, my soul bent on 
the inflections of the wind-swept plants. 

These adventures were terminated by the announcement 
one day of the news that the Stationmaster of Rawalpindi 
had been handed over to the head of the Frontier Province 
on the payment of a lakh of rupees as ransom to the Pathans. 
It filled my childish mind with great admiration for the 
daring of the Pathans when it became known that, far from 
taking him into the fastnesses of Waziristan, the thieves 
had sat with their victim for months under the railway 
bridge on the river Indus at Attock, while hundreds of 
sepoys had route-marched up and down the Grand Trunk 
Road. And they seemed more wonderful still when I 
learnt that they had negotiated their demand for the ransom 
by sending their chief without any protection to the head of 
the province himself! 

Once and for all the fear of the Sahib’s might seemed to 
evaporate from people’s minds, and even little children 
like myself mocked at the sepoys for having to eat humble 


pie from a handful of Pathans who had dared to defy the 
angrezi Sarkar! 


But misfortunes in our world never come singly. 

It so happened that a silver spoon was lost in our house- 
hold, soon after the news of the dropping of the bomb on 
Lord Hardinge. It was the silver spoon with which we had 
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all been fed during our childhood, so to speak the silver 
spoon in the mouth with which we had been born. It had, 
therefore, not only a sentimental value for my mother but 
real value or what is called estate value, the value of an 
heirloom. 

In the case of all lost property, it is said, first search your 
own house. So, at first, my mother made a thorough 
search of the whole house. She took all the utensils of brass, 
bronze, copper and silver in the kitchen and scrubbed 
them with her own hands with the ashes from the oven, 
in case she might come across this spoon hidden 
in one of the pots or pans. Then she turned out the 
whole furniture in the house, beds and stools, pitchers and 
platforms, carpets and mats, into the courtyard as if she were 
doing a spring cleaning. But the silver spoon did not fall 
out from. any of these things on to the bare earth. Next, 
the fuel which lay stacked in a corner of the courtyard was 
dismantled. Even the toundations of the house, in which 
my mother kept the jewellery hidden for tear of the robbers, 
who abounded because of talling prices, were dug up. 
But it was all of no avail; the silver spoon was not to be 
found. It was literally like looking ror the needle in the hay- 
stack to look for a small silver spoon in such a big house as 
ours. 

As happens on such occasions after you have searched 
your own premises you begin to look for a thief. 

Shrewd as my mother was in her judgment of people’s 
character, it was difficult for her to cast suspicions on any 
of the people who came to our populous home by merely 
looking at their faces. Little children can, of course, be 
harassed with inquisitions quite safely without any fear 
that they will feel their dignity outraged. So each of my 
friends had to answer whether they had seen a silver spoon, 
the silver spoon with which we were fed when we were 
children. But there was no question of suggesting by 
word or deed, or the slightest gesture of the eyelids, that any 
of the grown-up people who visited our house had taken the 


silver spoon. ; : 
At that stage the assistant priest of the regiment, Pandit 


Balkrishan, was approached. 
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Tradition had it that Pandit Balkrishan could divine 
the innermost secrets in people’s hearts, unravel all mysteries, 
cast the horoscope not only for this life but for ten in- 
carnations oï the future life, and, of course, spot all thieves— 
all this apart from his more mundane duties as leader of 
morning and evening prayers, master of ceremonies 
at births, deaths and marriages, and guest or honour at 
all teasts, especially those given at the ceremonial of offering 
food to dead ancestors, food which he usually ate as the 
medium of the deceased. To Pandit Balkrishan, therefore, my 
mother sent me to seek information regarding the silver 
spoon. 

“ Mother says I am to say that we have lost a silver spoon 
in the house,” I babbled without much ado. Pandit Bal- 
krishan sat in the lotus seat on the neat floor treated with fresh 
cow-dung. Before him was the little doll’s house on the 
gaudy, wooden platform where the various brass gods of 
our religion sat or stood, naked or draped in colourful 
clothes and adorned with imitation silver paper and glass 
head ornaments. 

“Sh...Sh...” shooed a devout worshipper who was present. 

But Pandit Balkrishan, himself a small, fat, white-bearded 
man with glowing red cheeks, beamed at me with a smile 
and, whispering the names of the various gods, patted my 
head with a “ God bless you!” and asked me to sit down 
while he retreated to an inner chamber behind the silken 
curtain. 

There were various conch shells at the foot of the platforms 
beneath the gods, and I wished I could have one to blow at, 
as Balkrishan blew it, to call the worshippers to morning 
and evening prayers. 

But presently the priest returned. 

Sitting down by me he held up a magic nickel ring 
between the thumb and the forefinger of his right hand and 
asked me to close my right eye and look with the left through 
the tiniest tiny hole in its panel into the glass of the signet. 

~ Tell me what you see,” he said. 

I followed his behests. At first I could not see anything. 


Then from the blurred glass arose the image of a man with 
a broom in his hand. 
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“ A sweeper,” I said. 

“Can you see the silver spoon anywhere? ”’ the Pandit 
asked. 

“ No,” I said excitedly. 

Pandit Balkrishan shook the ring even as he kept whisper- 
ing the names of God in some magical verses through the 
toothless gums of his mouth partially hidden in the aureole 
of his white beard. Then he said: 

“ Look again and tell me what you see.” 

I applied myself, very thrilled to be engaged in seeing 
pictures through the tiniest hole in a ring as if it were a 
miniature kaleidoscope. After a moment, a gardener 
appeared, with flowerpots arranged as in the bungalows of 
the Sahibs on the road to the big town, and then a Muham- 
madan water-carrier with a goat skin slung across his 
waist. 

“« A water-carrier in the garden,” I said. 

“Can you see the spoon anywhere? ” Pandit Balkrishan 
asked. 

I looked intently into the picture, exploring all the dark 
corners behind the flowerpots, but could not see the spoon. 

“ No,” I said. 

The Pandit shook the magic ring again, smiled even as 
he kept his whispered rigmarole in the hollows of his gums. 
And then he made a gesture with his head directing me to 
look again, like a bored elder playing with a smaller child. 

I was only too eager to go on looking at these wonders. 
How could these enlarged pictures with detailed views of 
gardens be possible to obtain through the small aperture 
in that signet ring, I asked myself. And I concentrated 
the full gaze of my open left eye on the ring. 

This time I saw a large house with a crow seated on the 
wall. 

“ A crow on a wall,” I said. 

“Can you see the spoon anywhere? ”’ Pandit Balkrishan 
asked. 

“ No,” I answered. 

The priest rubbed the ring on his loincloth and de- 
posited it in a little tobacco box, murmuring all the while. 
Then he fetched another box, took a pinch of snuff from 
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it on the stubby forefinger ot his right hand, inhaled it and 
closed his eyes. À 

I felt alone and frightened in the teraple, as the other 
worshippers had gone some time ago and because the 
Pandit’s eyes were closed and the eyes of the gods seemed 
to be looking at me. 

But in a moment the priest came to me and said: 

“ Tell your mother that she will find the spoon on the 
next full night at her doorstep, if she promises to donate it 
to the temple.” 

I rushed home and gave this message to my mother 
explaining at length the visions I had seen in the magic 
ring, first of a sweeper, then of a water-carrier and last of 
all of a house with a crow on the wall. 

Working on some hypothesis of her own, my mother 
had the sweeper who came to our house in the morning 
searched. The old man Lakha, father of Bakha, had served 
the house for a generation and submitted without a murmur, 
even offering te have his house searched if my parents so 
wished. 

Extending her research along her own lines of detection, 
but apparently basing it on the visions of the magic ring, she 
had the Brahmin water-carrier, who came to fetch water 
from the well and scrubbed the utensils in our house, 
searched. But the silver spoon was not forthcoming. 

Sceptical and uncertain, my mother, however, took 
to offering sweet bread to all the crows which came to sit 
on the walls of our houses, and she insisted on appealing 
to them with soft entreaties to drop the spoon outside our 
house on the full moon night. The crows cawed defiance 
and abuse at her accusations, though they took the sweet 
bread which she offered them eagerly enough! 

“ Your mother is mad,” my father said at seeing her 
behave like this. 

But she had utter faith in the divinations of Pandit 
Balkrishan. ‘The only wrench was that if it were ever found 
it would have to be donated to the temple, and she could 
not make up her mind to send a message back to him that 
it would be blessed if the gods would accept the humble 
gift of the silver spoon. And her mind was racked witt 
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doubts and guesses and vague prognostications. At length 
she could not bear the torture of knowing that the spoon 
was within reach“ of her and yet not in her possession: 
if it were in God’s hand and could only be given to her if she 
promised to give it to the gods, then let the gods have it. 
And she sent me with a message to go and tell the priest 
that she would willingly donate the spoon to the gods if it 
were found. 

On the first full night after this vow, the silver spoon 
was discovered at our threshold inside the hall of our house 
and then duly restored to the temple. 


After a few months of the fearful hush that had prevailed 
over our household, my father relaxed a little and life began 
to flow in our courtyard. 

Almost every week the hockey team of our regiment 
played a match against the team of some other regiment 
of the Brigade. These matches were mostly held on the level 
pitch near the Officers’ Mess on the banks of the river 
Kabul where it runs parallel with the Grand Trunk Road. 
My father used to go and referee these matches, and we often 
went with him if he were in a good humour, or sneaked out 
after him if he was distant and angry in the house. During 
the days when peace and goodwill flourished in our home, 
we were allowed a fairly wide latitude to indulge in the 
privilege of vagabondage. Recently we had passed the 
exams, I my second primary and Ganesh his third primary, 
and it was getting on for summer when addiction to books 
was Officially forbidden us, and, though we were not en- 
couraged to stray far away from the house, we stretched the 
licence of easy days to appear without much fear at these 
regimental hockey matches. 

These visits to a world near the Officers’ Mess and the 
hedged-in bungalows of Sahibs, to the hockey pitch, were 
exciting for us. For, apart from the reflected glory we 
enjoyed at seeing our father running about with a whistle in, 
his hand, we basked in the shadow of the more exalted 
grandeur of the élite of the Brigade, the Sahibs, who came 
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on motor bicycles and tongas, in mufti, with their elegantly 
attired wives in large basket hats. 

‘ Karnel’ Longdon Sahib, the tall old Officer Commanding 
my father’s regiment,. would, on his rare appearances, 
smile and draw us into a conversation in his twisted efforts 
at Punjabi. Between watching the tense game he would 
give us news of his children, who had been sent to the hills 
for schooling, and, with kingly generosity, he would press a 
a rupee into the palm of each of us. 

Major Carr, the squint-eyed adjutant of the regiment, 
who had an object of deep interest to me, a single 
glass adjusted to his left eye without any visible 
support whatever, and who always had a fat cheroot in his 
mouth, sometimes took me on his knees and, much to the 
amusement of the onlookers, gave me a puff at his cigar, 
which choked me red with a shaking cough. 

Occasionally some other Sahib held converse with us, or a 
Mem smiled kindly. 

The Indian officers, the N.C.O.’s and the sepoys, seated 
in a line watching the match, were highly impressed by the 
condescension of the Sahibs, for it was a unique enough 
honour in their eyes for anyone to receive an acknowledg- 
ment to a salute and here we were being actually petted. 
As if impelled by the example of their superiors, they too 
made a fuss of us. 

Naturally our conceit ran very high. 

I grew particularly cheeky and thought nothing of going 
up to any of the Sahibs and starting a conversation, so long 
as the ‘Bola’ (deaf) Cunningham Sahib was not about.: I 
even dared to walk up to where my father stood among the 
select at the end of the game and demand a bottle of 
soda water from the khansamah, who was, as usual, 
opening bottles of champagne and frothing beer behind the 
buffet table. And I established a premier right, above all 
the other regimental boys, to the hockey sticks broken 
during the match that day for, having been seen hob- 
nobbing with the Sahibs I had risen to colossal heights in 
the estimation of the poor marksmen who from a distance 
ogled the exalted personages drinking coloured, frothing 
beverages and git-mitting in the language of the gods. 
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My father alternately admired me and warned me 
against such forwardness. This depended on whether he 
felt himself to be inthe good books of the Sahibs at a particu- 
lar time or to be in slight disfavour with them. But the 
tremendous terror that the Sahibs inspired among the 
people, though modulated to a kind of respect in the case 
of my father because he was constantly in touch with them, 
yet partook of awe enough to dictate a general sense of 
caution, circumspection and a hush-hush attitude towards 
them. Of course, he had enjoined us always not to come 
into the office until the Sahib logs had left, or, it we had to 
deliver an important message, to come on tiptoe and never 
to talk loudly but in whispers. And he had expressly forbidden 
us to go anywhere near the Officers?’ Mess or the Sahibs’ 
bungalows. But he seemed to have a shrewd sense of 
humanity besides his discipline, and permitted us to receive 
the condescension of a pat or a smile if he saw that it was 
only as between an elder and a child, and his sense of pride 
at our receipt of a favour inclined him to permit liberties 
such as he would otherwise have punished with a rebuke 
or even a slap. 

We were quick to see the inconsistency of his pleasure at 
our social successes and his general hush-hush attitude. 
And, within the limits of good behaviour inculcated through 
a strict upbringing, we did what we liked, salaaming the 
Sahibs sometimes with a mischievous impunity and laughing 
as their backs were turned, straying into their gardens and 

: rifling a bunch of red roses or going to Muhammad Din, 
the khansamah, and bringing a double roti, a loaf of English 
bread, to eat at home. 


A welcome relief in the somewhat monotonous life of the 
cantonment was always provided by the arrival of a strange, 
and, to us children, a legendary man, named ‘ Dumbri,’ 
who hovered over the barracks for days like a spectacular 
ghost. 

He was a tall, gaunt man with a pink, hawk-nosed face 
and square shoulders, but his most distinguishing attribute, 
the one that shocked and delighted one immediately he 
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appeared, was the patchwork uniform he wore, a khaki 
shirt, a blue turban, long worn-out breeches, all sewn out of 
coloured rags, his skin covered with ied puttees, and a 
pair of Indian shoes on his large feet—habiliments manifestly 
made up trom the remnants of discarded clothes which the 
sepoys gave him as to a fakir. And the most marvellous, 
the most wonderful thing about him was his wooden rifle 
on which were nailed coins of almost all the countries of 
the world, collected, he said, from the Sahibs during his 
yeariy tours of all the cantonments of India. 

“ Dumbri! Dumbri! Ohe Dumbri has come! ” the sepoys 
shouted as they saw him. And they greeted him with 
laughter and jokes, while the children followed him about, 
anxious to hold his rifle and to inspect all the coins studded 
on it. 

Dumbri answered all these greetings by suddenly coming 
to attention and yelling: “ Order up! Show Arms! Tanda 
teez!” And, executing his own order, he would lift his 
rifle up to his shoulders, slap it on the butt with a resounding 
slap, which frightened the sparrows and the crows, and 
hold it rigid before him as the sepoys used to do on the 
arrival of a Sahib en the parade maidan. 

For this extraordinary feat he expected a reward accord- 
ing to the means and the status of the person he accosted, 
a nickel anna from a sepoy, a silver eight-anna piece from 
an N.C.O., a rupee from an Indian officer and five rupees 
upwards from an English officer. 

And if the person so accosted gave him au article of 
clothing in addition to the money, he would begin auto- 
matically to rehearse bayonet practice with loud, wild 
yells, which were an exaggerated rehearsal of the sepoys’ 
usual practice with the sacks at the end of the gymnasium. 

At this stage the audience tried to dismiss him, or to 
persuade him tactfully to sing one of the English songs in 
his repertoire. Whereupon he opened his mouth wide like 
the jaws a hell and burst out with a parody of one of the 
angrezi lommy’s marching songs, “ Ti a 
Dira ee folk SES. a pa ua 

But once anyone gave him money 


he lingered and 
repeated various parts of musketry drili 


n order to eke more 
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money. And he seemed to put his whole heart and soul into 
it, shouting and getting red in the tace and sweating as he 
exhibited his skill, so that the tamasha became a rather 
macabre and horrible performance. 

“ Stand -teeze! ”” 

= Shun!” 

“Lef-ri! Cermin 

The shrill cries resounded in the air until a crowd gathered. 
Then he would spit on his hands and, holding his wooden 
musket tightly, begin: 

“ Be a man! Man’s duty is to kill!” he raved. frothing at 
the mouth, his pink tace colouring a deep red and his whole 
body going rigid to perform the brutal onslaught. 

“ Tf the enemy hangs on or retaliates, strike him on the 
head with the butt of the rifle, kick him in the guts, and fell 
him. Then dig the bayonet into his beily, deep, deep, 
but take it out to see that the enemy is punctured and 
bleeds to death. One, two, three, go...” 

And then he executed the movements in accordance with 
his own dictates. 

The sepoys laughed te hear and see this mockery of the 
exact formula which the N.C.O.’s taught them. And we 
children thought al! this great fun and regarded Dumbri 
as the greatest ‘jarne? ın the world for showing us how to 
kili—except for little Bitti, who was apparently frightened 
by the movements and cried. 

“Have some tea,” a Havildar would say to distract Dumbri. 
But it was not certain whether he wou'd stop his maniacal 
exhibition, have tea, or go further on his quest for money. 
No one could teli the whims of a fakir! 

The N.C.O.’s liked Dumbri and his displays and quoted 
him as an example of soldierly valour to all the raw recruits 
for months after he had come and gone. And they concocted 
all kinds of stories and legends about his feats in the various 
wars in which he was supposed to have tought. 

“He is the son of a Jarnel Sahib by a Pathan mother,” 
one said. 

“He is the Pir of the tribesmen in the Mohmand 
territory,” another opined. 

“ He shook hands with Badshah George Panjam at the 
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Delhi Durbar,” a third volunteered the information. “I 
saw him do it myselr.” 

“ But why does he go about in those patched-up clothes like 
a beggar if he is such an exalted person? ” asked a recruit. 

No one could answer that question. And the memory 
of Dumbri faded in the haze of forgettulness that wrapped 
the earth and made it seem that everyone and every- 
thing had its place in this world of ours, howsoever mad and 
absurd, till Dumbri turned up again next year to startle the 
dull, somnolent life of regimental routine with his weird 
and brutal heroics. 


On rare days our father took us for an afternoon walk 
to the boat bridge on the Lunda, as the river Kabul is called 
in Nowshera because it is a mischievous waterway, capricious 
and uncanny in its ferocious passage to join the Indus at 
Attock. 

I loved to run along the pathway which led through the 
old dry river bed, past the school and fuel stall to the Sadar 
Bazaar and the boat bridge, at the heels ot my father, prattling 
incessantly and asking questions. It made me feel proud 
and strong to be seen walking along thus, seeing my father 
saluted by all and sundry, especially as the pathway no longer 
led to the prison of a school but to the freedom of the 
colourful, variegated brick-built town with its narrow 
streets full of crowds of Pathans with long rough tunics, 
baggy salwars, untidy turbans and frayed velvet waist- 
coats, punjabi merchants who had adapted themselves to 
the styles and speech of the Frontier and looked equally 
ferocious, sepoys from the Brigade, a sprinkling of Tommies 
with folding caps placed at ‘natty’ angles on their well- 
brushed hair as they walked in twos flashing silver-mounted 
canes, stood outside ragshops or slunk into the corners of 
the prostitutes’ bazaar. 

Greeting friends and acquaintances, and greeted by them, 
exchanging a word here in the crush, stopping in a corner 
there to hold a long conversation with a sepoy or an N.C.O. 
who had wanted a favour done but dared not be seen going 
to the office or our quarter in the barracks, laughing and 
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joking, our father led us beyond the bazaar across the stretch 
of a lepers’ asylum, past rows of fruit stalls whose owners 
hawked juicy stumps of sugar cane covered with flies, and 
beggars who whined for a pice as they exposed their 
verminous wounds, to the Grand Trunk Road where droves 
of donkeys went raising clouds of dust and obscuring the 
window-panes of English-style shops with their long jars of 
peppermints and coloured fruit drops, cakes, pastries and 
chocolates. 

The river was too fast and dangerous for bathing, excep: 
on festivals when lifeboats were kept ready to rescue any- 
-one whose feet slipped and who was carried along by the 
swirling current. But my father liked to sit and take the air 
in one of the hundred boats which supported the foot- 
bridge which connected the Sadar Bazaar with the old village 
of Nowshera. 

I was much taxed by various metaphysical problems 
about this river: where it came trom and where it went. 
For at this stage of my life I was in the mood to connect 
everything with everything else and to seek a justification 
for everything, drunk with the instinct to know and possess. 
My father explained that it was rainwater which came in 
tributary nullahs from the hills and the melted snow of the 
mountains and that it went to the Indus and ultimately 
joined the sea. 

From seeking emotional justification to action occupied 
only a very short interval of time in my life. And, of course, 
at the very mention of the word sea I was ready to strip 
and swim to the sea. On being told that I did not know how 
to swim, and that the river was deep and the sea deeper, 
I tried to prove that I would surely evaporate into a rain 
cloud on the way and come back in that form to the exact 
place I had started from, if the worst came to the 
worst. My father succeeded in diverting my attention 
and, anyhow, the silent, good Ganesh held me by the 
lapel of my tunic from any desperate adventures into the 
unknown. I was now perplexed by the problem of how the 
water moved and why the alarming velocity of all the rivers 
flowing into the sea did not make the sea overflow and 
flood the earth over everyone’s head. My father explained 
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that there had indeed been a titanic flood in the world 
thousands of years ago and that vast spaces of the earth 
now covered with water had been dry land and vice versa. 

The phrase about the vast spaces of the world puzzled 
me and I stood overawed and oppressed, my little head 
bursting to know all, without pestering my father with any 
more questions lest he should brusquely say, “ Acha, now 
sit down and let me rest in peace.” But I could not content 
myself and said, with a trace of resentment in my voice: 
“Father, why are there so many things in this world? 
Who made the world? And why is it not possible to know 
everything?’ My father merely smiled at my impetuosity 
and patted me affectionately in a way that seemed to indicate 
that he was pleased with me. And he was inclined to be 
kind and offered of his own accord to buy us a melon from 
one of the Pathan stall-keepers who sat in the open market 
under the shadow of the Grand Trunk Road. 

We were full of enthusiasm when the bargain was made 
and waited eagerly to receive the huckster’s profit in the 
form ot an extra little melon which the stall-keeper some- 
times gave and which we wanted to take home as a present 
for little Bitti. Our father was restrained because not only 
did he have to part with a little money, but he had to 
choose one of the most uncertain truits in the world. It 
may be as sweet as honey or may turn out to be insipid, 
with the taste of rhubarb and magnesia. My father had a 
sure enough sense of the fruit and sat sounding melon after 
melon with the knuckles of his right hand as if he were 
testing clay pitchers to see if they were ‘pukka or kucha’. 
And he conducted the bargain with such a fiair for haggling 
that he got it at half the quoted price and contrived to 
obtain not one little melon for Bitti but three little melons 
as huckster’s profit, so that each of us could have a play- 


thing. I felt the proudest and happiest child to be the son of 
such a father. 


During these days of freedom from the continual fear of 
the schoolmaster’s rod, we, who had begun to love the 
fervours and favours of a more sympathetic world, often 
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sought escape in any prank which offered the glamour of a 
wild adventure. Daredevils that we were, nothing seemed to 
frighten us, neither earth, nor sky, nor policemen, nor sepoys 
on duty. 

One morning, after‘much whispering together, Ganesh 
and Ali, who were in greater difficulties at school for their 
weak memories than myself, and who had therefore taken 
to truancy, took me into their confidence and suggested that 
we should all absent ourselves from school and go to the 
maize fields by the river Lunda. 

“We havert done our home tasks, little brother,” 
appealed Ganesh, turning humble quite suddenly. “ And 
we shall be beaten if we go to school. And you are late too. 
Look, the sun has reached the zenith; and you will be 
flogged for that if for nothing else. So you come with us 
and we shall give you some maize stalks.” 

For a moment I hovered between the fear of going to 
school and the guilt of turning truant. But the conde- 
scension of the older boys seemed to open the prospect of 
my eligibility to the world of their sports, and the maize 
stalks seemed exciting. 

“ I shall give you a Japful of red berries,” said Ali at this 
juncture in an affectionate tone. “I know a bush which 
hasn’t been touched by anyone yet.” 

That decided me and I went with them. 

After wandering about in different parts of the old, dry 
river bed, running capers, collecting the nicest stones for 
marbles, climbing berry trees and filling our pockets and our 
laps with the ripe red fruits, and searching for bird’s nests, we 
crept into the maize field and sat down in a little clearing, 
hot and perspiring, and ate the fruits which we had gathered. 
Then we collected the best maize stalks and looked for a 
way to roast some. But none of us had matches and it 
seemed dangerous to light a fire in a dry field. 

During the adventures of the morning, and while we 
had been eating the fruit we had gathered, we had been 
happy and had completely forgotten that the school existed. 
Now that there was nothing to do we all felt ill at ease, © 
and began anxiously to wait for the time to pass so that we 
could go home. But the trouble was how to coincide our 
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departure with the time at which the school closed. An 
early return home would arouse suspicion. And yet we 
could not go and ask anyone the time because some sepoy 
might see us and tell our parents. 

We looked at the sun to measure the time by the distance 
it had travelled since the morning, but were unable to 
arrive at a correct estimate. Then we stole out by turns to 
the edge of the field and looked towards the pathway which 
led from the school to the barracks to see if any of the other 
boys of the regiment were returning home. 

After a wearying suspense, during which the possibilities 
of our getting into trouble if we met a crowd of boys going 
home became oppressively vivid, we sighted Rehmat, 
the armourer’s son, walking along alone. We made haste to 
overtake him and bribe him with the offer of some maize 
stalks to keép him quiet when he got back to the barracks. 

But as we emerged from the field, the Pathan owner, 
who happened to be shooting sparrows with his catapult, 
saw us and ran after us. 

The maize stalks that we had hidden in the folds of our 
tunics and trousers to take home obstructed our movements 
and began to drop out. 

Ali and Ganesh ran fast and slipped away to the road on 
the offside of the field. My legs, however, had not carried 
me far before I was captured. 

The farmer bound me hand and toot and threw me on the 
dust by the side of his cot. I shrieked, imagining that 
he was going to murder me forthwith. 

Red with fear, sweating and sobbing, I lay there absolutely 
certain that my last hour had come. And ‘no entreaties 
on Rehmat’s part would persuade the Pathan to release me. 

But Ganesh and Ali had hurried to my father’s office and 
toid him a story of how I had been caught for poaching on 
my way back from school. 

My father came and secured my release. And he was 
about to take me to task when the terror of a beating on 
top of the ordeal I had been through gripped me. After 
the first slap or two I was unable to suppress the truth 
ahout my accomplices in crime. So I blurted out the whole 
story of how I had been persuaded to truancy. 
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Ganesh came in for a savage beating with a hockey stick 
that night, while I was temporarily in my parents’ favour. 

Ali’s mother too dealt with her son effectively by turning 
him out of the house, so that he slept in a sentry’s pillbox 
that night. 

After my betrayal of them, Ganesh and Ali were deeply 
resentful of me, shunning me and persuading all the boys 
of the regiment to do the same. And I found myself isolated 
more than ever. 

I wreaked my revenge on them one day by telling my 
father that Ganesh and Ali had thrown my shoes into the 
river Lunda. Actually what had happened was that these 
two had refused to take me with them to see the regimental 
hockey match and I had viciously hit upon the stratagem 
of hiding my shoes under the mat in our living room and 
of accusing Ganesh of having thrown them into the river. 
After father, who was fed up with our bickerings and very 
concerned over the wanton loss cf my shoes, had given a 
sound thrashing to Ganesh, I pretended to have discovered 
the shoes accidentally under the mat and put it about that 
he had taken them anyhow but had only hidden them and 
had boasted of having thrown them in the Lunda. 

This led to the complete ostracism of my spiteful person, 
as I had broken the boy’s code of honour about telling tales 
to the elders, and I was left to myself more than ever. 

Of course, there were compensations. Some sepoy would 
see me standing alone and would give me a pice or take 
me to the little regimental bazaar and treat me to the 
Dogra hillman’s favourite treat, hot milk with jalebis, at 
the confectioner’s shop, or some fruit from the green- 
grocer’s stall, or a piece of crude sugar, gur, from a bania’s 
shop, gifts which my mother had forbidden me to accept 
because she said one of these sepoys might do black magic on 
me, but which I nevertheless enjoyed without any concern 
for the diseases they might bring. 

I would wander off to the armourer’s smithy and sharpen 
bits of iron on the flint which rested in a wooden case by the 
Quarter Guard till I could see Kramat Ullah, the eldest 
son and assistant of the armourer, who had promised to make 
me a tricycle out of some spare parts he said he had. Often 
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he was out playing hockey at this time, but when I did see 
him he was busy making a motor bike for himself and put 
me off, asking me to come the next day. 

I cultivated Godu, the regimental carpenter, who was a 
friend of my eldest brother Harish, a short, stocky, snub- 
nosed hill man who looked like a Gurkha. While he 
repaired the furniture of the Sahibs’ bungalows and joked 
with me about when I was going to get married and what I 
would do to my wife when I got married, I sat for hours at 
his doorstep, giving him naive answers which he used as the 
basis of other jokes, while I tried to persuade him to make 
me a wooden sword. I would mess about with his tools 
through the sudden surges of creativeness that welled in 
me. He would rap me playfully on my knuckles with his 
hard fingers or suppress me with a loud word and then give 
me a mug of tea from the dirty black kettle which was 
always simmering with a mixture of milk, tea-leaves and 
water on an iron tripod and warmed with a fire of wood- 
shavings. And, of course, he always made fresh promises that 
he would start work on my sword the next day. 

“Don’t go and eat or drink anything from the hands of 
those two sepoys and menials, don’t go wandering about,” 
my mother preached to me when I came home. But I 
never followed the maxims laid down by my elders at this 
time of my life. I went wherever my fancy took me, wander- 
ing all over the barracks, the regimental bazaar, the followers’ 
lines, on the track of all kinds of adventures, and stayed 
prattling to whomsoever talked to me. What happiness there 
was in those contacts for me, lonely as I was! What ecstasies 
of delight I enjoyed when I was given those small gifts 
of sweets and fruits and toys! How much kinder and more 
prodigal in their generosity were these humble, poor sepoys, 
workmen and untouchables than my own parents, who 
regarded themselves as their superiors and always forbade 
me to touch anything belonging to them! Certainly 
I learnt a great deal of what I know now from these people, 
the gift for making things, of telling a tale as well as making 
tea, and all my manhood was built up on the experiences 
of these irrelevant moments spent in truancy. 
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One afternoon, however, an accident happened to me 
which was to put an end to my enthusiasm for such company, 
if not for ever, then at least for some time. 

Some of the English subalterns of my father’s regiment 
used to prowl about the Buner hills across the river bed 
and by the low walls round the barracks, shooting pigeons 
and sparrows with their sporting guns and the indigenous 
catapults which seemed to fascinate them as a device for 
killing birds. 

With that natural warmth which I had in my bones, 
and my particular curiosity and admiration for the Sahibs, 
I would run to any of them if I saw one about. And 
most of them were very kind to me, smiling in their distant 
manner and letting me, or the other regimental children, 
follow. 

But one day I saw Captain Cunningham, the ‘Bola’ or 
deaf Sahib, as he used to be called, walking along by the 
low wall behind the gymnasium with a catapult in his 
hand. 

I salaamed him and followed him, for I too was ambitious 
to learn to use the catapult and to hunt like him. 

He made as if to raise his arm and said “ Jao,” but I 
merely stared at him, thinking that he meant to dismiss 
me lest I should disturb the birds he was going to shoot. 

As he began to walk away I followed him. 

The afternoon was very hot. Perhaps the Sahib was 
oppressed by the heat, or perhaps he was irritated by a 
child following him stubbornly against his orders. 

As he entered the empty stretch of the river he turned 
round and shooed me as if I were a cat. 

I was stupid and still followed, thoughtless, though rather 
frightened. 

He went a few steps and then turned and stamped his 
feet. 

I capered across the hot stones, baked red by the sun’s 
rays, and was going to take the pathway leading to the door 
in the wall by the regimental office, but having gone a few 
steps I stared back at the retreating figure of Cunningham 
Sahib. 

Apparently his patience was exhausted, or the heat 
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had touched his head, for he shot a stone at me with his 
catapult which caught me in my arm. 

I ran shrieking and frightened to my father’s office. 

One of the orderlies on the verandah fetched my father, 
who was very angry that I had come up to the office crying, 
as some of the Sahibs were still in the office and he was 
afraid that they might hear me. 

But I cried, terror-stricken, and said that Cunningham 
Sahib had thrown a stone at me. 

My father would not believe me and lost his temper and, 
with the pent-up fury of months of chagrin at his own 
misfortunes and at this awkward incident in which a 
Sahib was involved, he gave me a resounding slap on the 
face for making a nuisance of myself. 

“ Mother, mother,’ I whined as I stared weakly and 
blankly. My father saw the mark on my arm and was 
affected. He picked me up and laid me down on the 
orderly’s bench while someone brought me water to drink. 
Another orderly soaked a rag and wrapped it round my 
head. But I cried unceasingly. One of the Sahibs came out 
and caressed me, while my father talked to him in English, 
something about Cunningham Sahib. 

I was borne to the nearby regiment hospital and my 
arm was dressed. 

When I was brought home my mother was frantic with 
rage and sorrow. She beat her breasts as if I were dead or 
dying. 

“ What can one do?” my father said patiently. 

“ But what had the child done? ”’ my mother asked. 

“Cunningham Sahib says he stared at him... Of course, 
the other Sahibs say that the ‘bola’ Sahib is mad,” my father 
assured her. 

_My mother thought that perhaps Gurdevi, or the wife 


of a bania in the regimental bazaar, had done black magic 
on me. 


After this accident, there happened another which 
nearly deprived me of the chance of survival in this world 
and confirmed my mother in her belief that either my 
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stars were completely bad or the Goddess Kali was bent 
on wreaking her vengeance on our family for some sins 
we had committed. 

It was on a summer afternoon. 

The scorching Indian sun had kept up an intense glare 
since the morning and the barren, rocky landscape lay 
under a heavy sulky haze, contradicting all thought of 
shade. Beneath the dreary hills surmounted by a sullen 
grey, upon a vast stretch of desolate plain, the boys of the 
regiment played, baked almost red by the sun’s angry 
flames. 

A line was drawn across the dust and a team of five stood 
on each side to enact the war game, Kabadi. A member of 
one of the opposing teams would cross the line at the 
bidding of Chota or Bakha, who were the captains of the 
respective teams, and then he would invade the opposing 
territory as the horse in ancient India crossed from one 
state into another, the symbol of the challenge of war. 
“Kabadi, kabadi, kabadi,” he whispered continuously, and 
the success of his attack lay in his capacity to strike a member 
of the opposing party dead by the dagger thrust of his arm 
or the sword flourish of his leg: his failure was signified by 
the capture of his body by the opposing hosts and by its 
arrest till he lost his breath and ceased to repeat the word 
kabadi. 

I had been seated at the head of the line on a huge hot 
stone, aiding the invading member of each team with the 
encouragement of loud shouts. I had forgotten that the 
boys, especially Ali, the bandsman’s son, and Ram Charan, 
the son of the washerwoman Gulabo, had been hostile to 
my participation in the game either as a player or as a 
referee, because, as usual, they said I was too small, and I 
had blissfully ignored the fact that I was a self-appointed 
judge whose verdict no one asked for and whose encourage- 
ment no one heeded. Nevertheless, I sat there intent on 
the game, and every time a boy advanced to invade the 
opposing territory, I shouted myself hoarse, aiding and 
abetting him and sometimes moving my body as if I myself 
were venturing out, with loins girt, eyes alert, and under 
my breath the incantation “Kabadi, kabadi, kabadi”. 
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My mother had come to stand in the doorway of our house 
for brief moments to watch us at play, almost like a mother 
dove standing on the edge of the nest to’see that her chicks 
came to no harm; and, as she quietly contemplated the 
desert landscape of the drill-maidan and then withdrew, 
she was vaguely concerned about me and Ganesh, for she 
called us to come home from the burning earth or at least 
not to play there barefooted. 

“ Come, child, come Krishna,” she repeated her call 
to me for the twentieth time as she looked at the blazing 
sun and noticed its terrible raging oppression from the 
shade of the hall door. 

But I did not stir, being rapt in the vigorous fight of 
Rehmat Ullah, the armourer’s son, who had been caught 
in Chota’s camp but kept reiterating the sign of life, 
“Kabadi, kabadi, kabadi,” from the inexhaustible resources 
of breath he seemed to have, and refused to die. 

“Come, Krishna, come on now, son,” my mother cooed 
again. She had apparently seen one of the big boys in the 
Kabadi field struggling and straining under the weight of 
the four others, and she vaguely feared that I might be 
crushed if the crowd rolled to one side should the imprisoned 
boy throw them away. 

But Rehmat Ullah ‘died’ for lack of breath. Then he 
sat up, retreated to one side and the game was resumed, the 
captains of the opposing teams, Bakha on the one side, and 
Chota on the other, having arranged their teams in readiness 
for the next invasion. 

I ran back to reassure my mother that I was all right, but 
not finding her there, and hearing the magic word, “Kabadi, 
kabadi, kabadi,” uttered again, this time by Ram Charan, 
I returned to my seat on the boulder and became absorbed 
in the breathless spectacle of a new adventurer suddenly 
overpowered by the enemy. 

~ Foul, foul!” Ram Charan cried in chagrin as he was 
caught. “ The sweeper Bakha has no right to catch me. 
He is a bhangi and he has polluted me.” 

“< Ja be salé!” Bakha protested, coming to stand on the 
line and driving him back from his ground. 

“ Aré Choté, come and help me,” Ram Charan cried 
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as he resisted Bakha’s pressure. “Let us drive him away, the 
dirty bhangi! My mother has already asked me not to 
play with him, the illegally begotten!” 

“ Shut up,” Bakha said. 

Upon which Ram Charan picked up a stone and hurled 
it at Bakha. Bakha ducked and the stone fell sharp and clear 
on the back of my head as I sat on the boulder. 

I reeled and fell. The blood was pouring from my head 
and I began to weep at the sight of it. 

Aware of the awful thing that had happened, Ram 
Charan, Ali, Chota and some of the other boys ran away, 
leaving Ganesh, Bakha, Rehmat Ullah and his younger 
brother Ismat Ullah by my side. 

Bakha had no scruples this time, as against the occasion 
in Lahore cantonment, in picking me up in his arms, while 
Ganesh ran home to fetch a bowl to receive the blood that 
was flowing from my head. 

My sudden cry had brought my mother to the door. 

“Hai hai!” she wailed, beating her breasts and her 
forehead, almost as though she were demented by the sight 
of me and through remorse that she had not forced me to 
come home while there was yet time. And she hurled abuse 
at all the boys who were behind me. 

“Vay, may you die, bad ones, for hurting my _ sons. 
Vay, may you die for polluting him, vay, Bakhia—and you 
for not protecting him, Rehmatia! ” 

“ But, mother, it was not they, it was the washerwoman 
Gulabo’s son, Ram Charan, who threw the stone!”’ said 
Ganesh. 

“Ja, vay, eater of your masters,’ mother shouted. 
“ And don’t plead for the mushtandas! As for you, let your 
father come home and he will break your bones for you... 
Hai, my son, my son! Oh, the blood, it is pouring in 
streams! What shall I do? Why did he go to play with 
these wretches? ” 

“ Give him to me even if I have to bathe,” she said to 
Bakha. 

The sweeper boy handed me over with tears in his eyes. 

In a burst of anger, fear, resentment and remorse my 
mother dug me in the ribs and shouted: 
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“ Why did you have to go and get hurt, wretch, why did 
you have to go and bring this new affliction on the house- 
hold? ” 

I was terror-stricken and wept more bitterly than ever. 

Ganesh applied the brass pot to where the hot red blood 
gushed from my wound in fitful jerks and trailed on the earth 
like hibiscus flowers. 

As mother took me in and laid me on the charpai the 
blood rushed like a torrent and covered all the clothes. 

“Oh, what curse against your birth has prospered, 
in our ruin, son, what sin of ours?” she cried in a frenzy of 
desperation. 

Then she turned me upside down and the flow of 
blood seemed to be interrupted. 

She fetched a piece of cloth and bandaged my head with 
trembling hands. But already a basin full of blood lay before 
her and the sight of it enraged her, made her mad. She 
cursed and wept and beat her breasts, while I whined as I 
lay on the charpai in the courtyard. 

My cries had awakened baby Shiva. So she went to 
him, while Ganesh fanned me. 

I was delirious and turned my head from side to side, 
till a darkness seemed to come over my eyes, and the next 
thing I remember was that I was in the regimental hospital, 
surrounded by hooded men and the smell of medicines and 
the sound of steel instruments. And then I recall the feel 
of my father’s strong arms as he picked me up in his arms 
and laid me on the cot. In the serene and sumptuous 
orchards of the night my anguished cry was still a groan... 


For a month or two my life was despaired of. The sharp- 
edged stone had penetrated the back of my skull about 
half an inch deep; the haemorrhage that had followed 
the blow, as well as during the operation, had drained all 
vitality out of me... 

Then an acute fever gripped me and I lay in a delirium, 
with the asphyxiating smell of medicines which oozed 
from the bandages round my head.’ A stale taste descended 
from my dry palate to my parched throat and I moaned 
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as the waves of weakness swirled through my head, invoking 
my mother’s protection with cries of “ Hai Ma!” Since 
she was not always at hand, I lay staring blankly at the 
rafters in the ceiling and at the whitewashed walls. At 
times the pain became very acute and my throat seemed 
to be choking, or I merely tainted with the weakness. So I 
was continually being lifted from the bed and lowered to the 
ground, according to the Hindu custom which enjoins that 
the dying person should not be allowed to die in bed but 
lowered to mother earth before the last breath, for from 
dust you came and to dust you must return. 

I seemed to have a strong enough held on life, however, 
somewhere in my bones. For as I was carried to the operat- 
ing table from time to time and Colonel Bailey, whom I had 
often salaamed by the regimental hospital, leaned on me, 
unwrapped my wound and probed it with a long needle 
and dressed it, I lay feat-stricken but patient, as if with the 
fear of death before me I had ceased to be a whiner. 

My ‘perceptions of the life around me had suddenly 
become very acute, and through the dim veil of weakness 
I could clearly see the gravity of people’s faces, as, through 
a glimmer of light in my palpitating head, I could under- 
stand my mother’s face, covered with guilt for dealing me 
blows atter I had come to her hurt. And as I lingered in 
bed, I apprehended the days of still more harshness to come 
when, my privilege as a sick child having expired, I would be 
accused of having created difficulties for the family, when 
I would be struck with redoubled vigour, even as Ganesh 
sometimes was, with hands, cricket stump and hockey 
stick . . . But in those moments I remembered the look of 
genuine concern in my father’s eyes when he carried me 
to and from the hospital, and my mother’s sorrow, and I 
hoped they would forgive me for my crime. I could 
hear the sound of my mother’s voice weeping by my side, 
the echo of some distant voice calling me by my name. 
And thus my pity for myself became a kind of pity for my 
parents, and I accepted my fate with a kind of negative love 
and forgiveness for everyone, though I could not forget the 
physical hurt. 

Gradually, however, the life in my bones asserted itself 
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I would, for instance, raise my arms to wrest the cruel, 
shining knives and forceps from Colonel Bailey’s hands. They 
had hurt so the last time my wountl was dressed, I 
remembered. And this time I had decided not to let them 
be used on me. I would prevent the surgeon from applying 
the long slide till an anaesthetic had to be resorted to. 

Helpless under the gas, my brain wheeled and fought 
imaginary battles with an imaginary knife. One of these 
aberrations I still remember vividly: A dark, ugly witch 
with flashing white teeth was coming towards me as I sat 
by a steaming cauldron. I felt that she was going to throw 
me into this sizzling pan by rolling me, as I had grown very 
strong and heavy, across a board. But I was determined that 
I would dodge her and, putting my leg across her as the 
sepoy wrestlers did to their adversaries, throw her into the 
cauldron instead. She was coming. There, I had caught 
her. Heave, push, strain and lo, I had toppled her over 
into the pan. She was frying in the grease. And I laughed 
but—‘There now, you will be all right,” Colonel Bailey was 
saying in his queer Hindustani. And the stretcher was being 
brought to the table, and sleep was creeping into the pupils 
of my eyes... And I woke later to find my mouth parched, 
my nostrils dilating, my heart beating eagerly, my eyes 
exploring the recom to find someone to touch, to contact, 
to hold. I was beginning to conquer Death. 

“Mother, hai mother,” I called as my dependence on her 
increased so as almost to be maudlin—inevitable at the time. 

“Yes, yes, my child,” she petted as she came and bent 
down on me, all her tenderness melting, all her love and 
pity flowing out in a gesture of hope mixed~with fear. 
“What is it, then? What is it?” she said with a pout. 

“ Water,” I murmured always, for it was the end of hot 
summer and of days of fever. 

My mother invariably gave me hot milk that made me 
sick. But I was grateful enough. Especially at such moments 
when I know that she was neglecting Shiva to come to my 
side, I felt I should never love anybody as much as I loved 
her, for she had not slept for nights when I had been near 


death and had never opened her lips except to utter: “May I 
become your sacrifice!” : 
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Lone woman, untaught by fate, susceptible to the greatest 
joy, as she is to every kind of inward tumult, moving in 
narrow circles, cowering in her submission to a ready-made 
idol, she does not break when she is struck by something 
overpowering, but stands like a rock! Unaccustomed to 
absorbing much within herself, as does man’s more expansive 
spirit, she yet defends her offspring even as an animal 
does! Only the child can comprehend the mother’s 
courage and sorrow. That is why in order not to trouble her 
with further importunities, it quietly goes off to sleep! It 
is not strange that the elemental relationship of mother and 
child persists among mankind, in spite of its dangers, when 
many other primaeval instincts: havé been refined into 
knowledge and shame. 


As the relentless summer mellowed into the autumn 
and opened the folds of bright, cold days, my mother would 
bring me into the open air and, putting me in her lap, rub 
me with mustard oil to put more life into my emaciated 
body. Sometimes I cried trom the excess of pain in my 
head. 

“Do not weep, don’t cry, my child,” she would say 
“ This is only a small hurt, there are worse still to come. 
Don’t cry, my babe.” 

And as she felt the cold mountain air and saw birds fly 
home in the hallowed light of the day, she was so grateful 
that I was recovering that she would begin to mention the 
names of her numerous gods and pray. 

For during the long-drawn process of my illness the 
pantheism of my mother’s belief had tended to become a 
kind of unbalanced henotheism! The gods of each religion 
as well as the minor tokens, images, symbols and signs of 
faith, had each been temporarily exalted to the position of 
the supreme God who was to help to heal my wound. 
Indeed, she was so obsessed with these respective deities 
that she murmured their names with every breath, weaving 
such vivid fantasies that while she was going about her 
ordinary work she would often stop and hold a long con- 
versation with one of them, falling upon her* knees and 
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offering imaginary oblations to their imaginary shapes, 
repeating, “if only my son will live,” as a kind of running 
refrain. 

And, besides the invocation of these deities, she had 
yielded to all kinds of superstitious beliefs in charms, tricks 
and magical potions which are encouraged by the priest- 
cratt in India. 

The clean-shaven, white-apparelled chief regimental 
priest, Pandit Jay Ram, who was so high in the Sahibs’ 
favour, came and sprinkled some holy water on me and 
some clarified butter and rice on a sacrificial fire, even as he 
recited some incantations, all in consideration of five rupees, 
which were supposed to go to the coffers of the gods but 
actually bought him a nice new suit of Chinese tussore. 

Gurdevi, my ‘little mother,’ who had forgotten her 
grievances against us and rallied to my mother in the hour of 
her need, visiting us daily, recommended that if the Guru 
Granth were recited by the Sikh priest in the city who had 
quite unusual powers of healing, and if kara prashad 
(semolina pudding) were distributed, my recovery would be 
speedy. This was done to the tune of fifty rupees, though 
nene of the audience of women understood a word of the 
holy book and were merely content to wave a horsehair 
fiy on the Sikh Bible in turns, while the priest eagerly 
partook of the first share of dedicated food, rubbing his 
greasy hands on his beard so as not to waste even a particle 
of butter. 

The mother of Ali came to see me, her fat, cumbersome 
body enshrouded in a thick cotton veil with gauze for the 
eyes, and declared that, according to Islam, if mutton waved 
over my head were offered to the eagles, the curse would be 
lifted from my head and I should get well. 

With the implicit credulity of a woman who was half 
demented by her anxiety, my mother not only threw 
mutton to the eagles, but gave oil touched by my hand to the 
mendicants, food to the beggars and charities to the temples, 
and vowed a pilgrimage to Hardwar on the Ganges. 

No miracle seems to have healed me but surgery, 
My wound mended in the course of five months... Of 
course, my mother’s interpretation was that the medicines 
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and: potions of the doctors were compounded of Indian 
herbs and that the ferungis had learnt their skill from our 
barbers; for her attitude to the English had been stiffening 
into an unshakable prejudice ever since Cunningham 
Sahib had shot a stone at me from his catapult and hurt 
my arm—the harbinger of the disaster from Ram Charan’s 
stray stone. 


Ir seemed as if I had risen from the grave when I got up 
from bed, shrivelled up and lifeless as I had become, hardly 
able to walk and fainting if I did so. I would be dazed into 
a sort of numbness as I sat, helpless and weak, with an 
insipid taste in my mouth. 

But, slowly, with emulsions and tonics, the hated cod 
liver oil and the essences of chicken that the doctor pre- 
scribed, and the oil baths and massage in which my mother 
believed, strength came slowly back into my bones. 

The illness left a permanent mark on me, however. I 
felt a curious dread of everyone and everything, and became 
touchy, like a sensitive plant, so that tears would spring 
‘to my eyes at the least little thing. I was never to be the 
bonny, healthy child again and was always overshadowed 
by the fear of death, a kind of horror which this illness left 
as a black mark on my soul, intensifying my eagerness, 
my impetuosity and zest for experience, making me grasp 
at life with both hands and yet leaving my nerves taut, 
my body unequal to manual labour. 

During my convalescence I found myself reaching out to 
everything with the naive enthusiasm of a child at the sight 
of a bright-coloured toy. I would be sitting on the verandah 
on a cot in the mornings, reclining on a pillow, my legs 
covered with a blanket, and the sun rose and set fire to the 
sunflowers and yellow chrysanthemums in the little garden 
at the lower end of the courtyard which my father had 
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planted with samples of Sutton’s seeds that came to the 
Sahibs in the mail from England. I wanted to rush out and 
play in the garden, to take a spade and‘help my father dig 
the earth, or pluck the roses for my mother to put on the 
altar of her gods and godlings. I broke most of Shiva’s 
toys for him. But that did not content me. I wanted to 
go and play with the boys as soon as I heard voices outside 
the hall calling for Ganesh. I was ever impatient to go to 
school. 

My curiosity became devouring. After the earlier phase 
of my life when I had been more or less egocentric, regarding 
the whole world as an extension of my wishes, when people 
and things outside were grasped with the natural warmth 
of the hand and the eye, through the stage when I had 
begun to cultivate the gift of speech, but exercised it only 
to express myself, I now began to evolve a cocoon of self- 
intoxication by absorbing the outside world more intensely 
through my whys and wherefores. I was going to leave 
nothing to chance. i 

All day I pelted questions at my mother. And while she 
sat immersed in her long, silent broodings, I became more 
of a spoilt child in my demands upon her affection and 
attention than I had ever been before. “ What are the stars, 
mother?” “ And how can the sun move all day without 
any feet? “ Where do the clouds go?” I worried her. 
And as she only said, “ Go to sleep, child, and rest,” I 
would begin to trace shapes of men and women and animals 
in the specks of cloud and work up my own cosmogony 
of gods and demons in the firmament. Only once do I 
remember my mother answering such a question. I had 
asked her, “ What is beyond the sky, mother? ” And she 
said, “ Child, the God Brahma sits there with a host of 
angels and fairies.” This confirmed my own impressions 
of shapes in the clouds. And for many years to come I was 
unable, even when I had read geography at school, to shake 
off an involuntary fear of clouds, especially in the afternoons 
and in the silent evenings. 

One or two other impressions of those days are indelibly 
printed on my mind. l 

For instance, I have never forgotten the queer, in- 
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explicable feeling of sensuous pleasure I got when Rukmani, 
the twelve-year-old daughter of Balmukand, the new ‘babu 
doctor’, picked me up in her arms. She was aslender, fawn- 
like creature, with an unwashed neck but with a heart- 
shaped face which shamed the warmth of gold with its 
tender bloom. And her long black hair fell in two plaits 
on her shoulders, matching the colour of her almond eyes. 
It was curious that I should have become conscious of 
physical desire so early, but, as I clung to her neck and felt 
the pressure of her budding breasts, as I rested my cheek 
against her cheek and felt the touch of her long hands, I 
became suddenly aware of a strange and wild rapture such 
as I had faintly felt in being fondled by my aunt Aqqi and 
Devaki. 

When I was able to run about again we would go and 
play hide-and-seek in the hall at the end of the courtyard, 
I hiding and Rukmani searching. I did not want to be 
concealed too long, however, and allowed myself to be 
found, for every time she discovered me she would lift me 
up in her arms, laughing, tickling and shrill, and I felt 
again and again the secret thrill of which I did not under- 
stand the meaning till a long time after. 

Rukmani would take me back to where our respective 
mothers sat in the winter sunshine, sewing or spinning, 
doing phulkaris, eating radishes and gossiping. And here 
she would start another game, pretending to cook food for 
me in an imaginary kitchen. The utensils were symbolised 
by Shiva’s toys, the bread was symbolised by a dough of 
earth, and pebbles and flowers and leaves made the various 
vegetables. And I would have eaten them but for the timely 
warnings of my mother to Rukmani. 

Excited by a complete belief in this illusion, I improvised 
a whole house by adjusting two worn-out hemp string beds 
which stood in the courtyard into a sort of tent, improved 
the setting by hanging loose sheets on their sides, and 
elaborated complex strategems to fill this life with details 
drawn from my parents’ life, mostly quarrels, rendered with 
such dramatic insistence, especially in pulling her by the 
hair, that Rukmani completely refused to be my wife or 
play at living together in this dream palace. Anyhow, one 
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day my mother wanted these charpais and the whole doll’s 
house came toppling over, so that I had to invent an imag- 
inary school instead, with myself now as the master Din Gul, 
now as the munshi Trilok Chand, now as the drillmaster, and 
with poor Rukmani as the pupil who had to bear the brunt 
of it all. 

Another sport which Rukmani and I played together 
was the dyeing of sparrows. This is a traditional game 
played by lovers in the dalliances immediately after 
marriage, and I fancy it takes its cue from the need to 
find a vehicle to encourage tenderness among the newly 
wed. Of course, I did not know anything about its deeper 
significanc.s, but perhaps Rukmani did, though she seemed 
quite innocent when she suggested it. Perhaps it was this 
simplicity of ours which made our mothers look on amusedly 
without warning us not to indulge in it. For me, however, 
it was one more flight into the new kingdom I had estab- 
lished away from the mundane realities of the sick bed. 

The game consisted in first catching some sparrows. 
Rukmani and I would sit down by the threshold of the 
verandah and sprinkle some lentils before us, first a little 
way away to tempt the sparrows, then, when they came to 
peck at the grains, a little nearer us, and, when we had won 
their confidence, still nearer, till the sparrows became so 
unafraid as to come and eat out of our hands. In this way 
we would ensnare a sparrow and dye it in a little cup 
of liquid dye we kept ready by us. Then we would 
release it and it would fly away, coloured a vivid green. 
Next day we would use a deep crimson dye and the next day 
yellow or blue. In the seven days of the week we would 
colour the seven sparrows we caught in the seven colours 
uf the rainbow. And our happiness knew no bounds as we 
saw these sparrows, transformed by our hands, fly all over 
the barracks, confusing the sepoys, who looked with hands 
over their eyes at the queer phenomenon of sparrows which 
had become different overnight. And when these little 
coloured birds alighted in our own courtyard, we shrieked 
with joy and our mothers affected to share our pleasure in 
the colours that we had set free in the heights of the sky. 

But my laughter and that of Rukmani were not confined 
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to the sunlight. Timidly kneeling by her, with my hands 
stretched out with grains of lentils on the palms, tense with 
the breathless suspense of waiting to win the confidence 
of the sparrows, my eyes would fall on her ivory hands, 
.coloured with henna and on the little gems of sweat which 
bedewed the tip of her nose, and I was overcome with an 
unbearable urge to demolish the restraint of the hunter and 
to embrace her. Seated by the threshold, still as a statue, 
her mouth flowering in jests which she could not utter, she 
would lean her head over my face and give me good counsel 
in whispers gentle as the song which half closes the eye: 

“ Childling, don’t stir, otherwise they will never come.” 

And the perfume of her body drugged me into a silence 
that trembled on my lips like a tremor at the shame of a 
thing said in profile, and I would bend my hoarse soul 
towards her. 

And then if a sparrow came into her hand and she gently 
closed her grip on it, she would lift its shrill bill to my face 
and caress me with the back of her hand with an exquisite 
tenderness that was half meant to quieten the bird and half 
in admonition of my impetuous desire to catch hold of the 
little thing. 

Among the onrushes of silence, ebbing and flowing over 
our foreheads, I was allowed to caress the sparrow in the 
henna-dyed scarlet chasms of her hands, before the bird 
flew in a sweep overhead and our eyes met in a joy in- 
explicable except by the light which filled them. 


As the swift wings of the twilight covered the limitless 
sky, as the shades of darkness deepened and I had to go to 
sleep, I would insist on my mother telling me a fairy story. 

My mother had a vast fund of folk tales, having heard 
them in her childhood from her own mother, as legends, 
fables, myths and other narratives of gods and men and 
birds and beasts have been told in endless variations for 
thousands of years on the flat roofs of the mud huts in the 
villages. But since the irksome drudgery of cooking with 
damp firewood, cleaning utensils with ashes and a hundred 
other domestic concerns dominated her life, she needed a 
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great deal of persuasion to break off the housework and 
recite a tale. 

“ Oh, mother, tell me a story!” I coaxed her importu- 
nately. 

“ Vay, go to sleep! Haven’t you gone to sleep yet? ”” she 
invariably answered. 

And then after she had been continually pestered, she 
would sit down and tell me the story of the queen who was 
turned into a rose by a witch, or the tortoise who talked too 
much, or about the wicked moneylender who was out- 
witted by the shrewd farmer. 

So sure was my mother’s gift for storytelling, so vivid 
her manner, so wonderful her sense of character that 
sometimes I found myself rapt in her tales with an intensity 
of wonder that precluded sleep and left me tossing in bed 
from side to side with excitement for long hours afterwards. 
And I would look out through the chinks of the doors to the 
sky where the stars stood silent, without a gleam, a glitter 
or a throb, and felt enchanted and afraid with the memories 
of monsters and fairies, laughed to myself over the folly 
of the tiger who let himself be deceived by the jackal and the 
crocodile who came to grief through the sly cunning of a 
fox, lay spellbound. by the adventures of the daredevil 
heroines, till the weight of fatigue closed my eyes even 


against my will, while my mother was still half way through 
her tale. 


One of the stories which my mother told me was about 
the adventures of Raja Rasalu, a bloodcurdling narrative 
of how a young prince issued forth from his palace against the 
wishes of his parents, fought the demons, became an ascetic 
and finally won the hand of a fairy princess by defeating her 
father at chess. 

The heroic character of this tale, with its mixture of 
exalted and noble passions, refined thought and actions, 
had kept me breathless and tense with excitement as various 
episodes of its long narrative were told me. It fired my 
imagination so that when on subsequent evenings my 
mother asked me which tale I should like her to recite, I 
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would generally choose the story of the adventures of Raja 
Rasalu. _ 

And some days later, buckling the wooden sword 
which Godu, the carpenter, had made for me, to a band 
round my waist, I set out exactly as Rasalu had done, 
without asking my parents’ permission, and adventured into 
the hills across the old river bed, a quarter of a mile away 
from home. l 

I was talking to myself as J sped along, hopping over 
splinters and stones in the desolate river bed. The brownish 
ochre hills towered there beyond my gaze, sun-kissed and 
soaked in a vast quietude, like the remote fortress homes of 
the Pathans. And, ascending the hills by a pathway that 
had been cut by the Pathan goatherds through the bushes 
and the cacti, the scrub and the grey osiers which grew in 
sheer abundance over the crags, I reached the summit of a 
minor incline. Then I descended the slope of a dell, 
exerting myself on my own in a highly dramatic, imaginary 
fight with every monstrous cactus that came my way, 
cutting and slashing with a fine, absorbed bravery of which 
the towering purple hills were the silent and awestruck 
witnesses. -I stood here for a moment, the panting and 
triumphant master of all that I surveyed among the summits 
of the copper-coloured crags, and, with a dull ache at the 
back of my head, waited to think of the possibility of further 
adventures. 

Through the deeps of stillness about me, disturbed only 
by a soft breeze in the hot sunny afternoon, I could hear 
the sound of water. I looked round and on the slopes of the 
dell at my feet I saw a crystal-clear pool issuing from some 
natural spring. I descended towards it through a little valley 
full of lush, tall grass, poppies, mushrooms and wild 
anemones. My heart pulled back with a sudden fear as I 
approached the water. But, recalling that Rasalu was very 
bold and not at all afraid of the wilds and -forests, I took 
a palmful of water and drank to quench my thirst. 

Then, still bound in the spell of my fancies, I capered 
here and there, exploring for the nest of a bird which I 
heard cooing with a deep, resonant voice. But I could not 
locate it and sat down to rest under the scanty shade of a 
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berry tree. The shrill cries of vultures haunted the landscape 
and filled it with the dread of a terrible desolation, especially 
as I had heard that vultures fed on corpses and lived in 
lonely places, haunted by jinns. 

I got up and ran. 

Hardly had I gone three steps when I heard a sudden, 
sinister whistle and saw, on one side, a Jong cobra creep out 
of a bush with its terrible, glistening black body and push 
its hood up with a flicker of its split tongues, as if it were 
full of a merciless anger and hate. 

I stood transfixed for a moment and could not even 
shriek. 

But the snake dipped its head and went its way into the 
bush grass where the frogs croaked. 

I ran, shaking, terror-stricken and dumb. 

A little way up the hill my trembling knees seemed to 
stiffen with a cramp and I slowed my pace, looking back 
the while to make sure that the snake was not following me 
and talking to myself, cursing, blaming and reassuring my 
frightened will by turns. 

As I proceeded ahead my father stared me in the face 
ten yards away, angry and sullen and hard. 

I began to whine in anticipation of the beating I would 
receive. But my father only abused me and lifted me up 
in disgust. 

No one having seen me for five hours, the family had 
been in a panic and people had gone out in different 
directions to look for me. A sentry at the Quarter Guard 
near our house had: apparently noticed me and directed my 
father across the river bed. 

“ Lam afraid, the mother of Harish,” said my father when 
we came back, “ the brain of this child has been affected 
_ by the hurt.” 

“ Hai! Hai! it cannot be,” my mother cried, half de- 
mented. “ No, it cannot be! My child, my beautiful son!” 
And she gathered me in her arms protectively. 

“I am afraid,” my father said, “ if he is not insane, he 
has turned into an idiot. For I found him talking to him- 
self as he was wandering about alone in the hills, unaware of 
the danger of being carried away by a wolf or a bear...” 
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But there was a kind of secret understanding between 
my mother and myself, for she could enter the fairy world 
of my imaginings with the naive faith of the peasant woman. 
In fact, she was building this world up for me every day, 
with stories and legends and myths. 

One oí these myths turned upon the meaning of my 
name, and I remember it vividly as she told it to me again 
and again: 

“ Of the god Krishna, after whom you are named, my 
son, there are many stories,” she began. . ‘‘ He was a prince 
brought up by a cowherd. And he played with the other 
cowherd boys as he took the cattle to graze in the pastures 
of Brindaban. The milkmaids sang and danced with 
him. And Krishna was their lover...” 

“ How could the prince come to live with the cowherds, 
mother? ” I asked. 

“ It all came to be this way,” said my mother. “‘ Once 
upon a time, there was a king of Mathura named Ugarsen. 
He had a beautiful wife. A demon fell in love with 
her and she had a son by him, who was called Kansa. 
Even asa child Kansa was nasty and horrible. And when he 
grew up, he put his father in prison and ascended the gaddi. 
Kansa was a very cruel king. And under his rule even the 
patient earth groaned. The earth took the form of a cow and 
went to the gods to complain about Kansa. The gods 
conducted her to Brahma, who sent them all to Shiva, 
who in turn took them to Vishnu. The god Vishnu promised 
to deliver the earth from the oppression of Kansa. And he 
decided to come to the earth as a human being. And then 
he came .. 

“ Kansa had a sister named Devaki. While she was being 
married off to a noble called Vasudev, Kansa heard a 
strange voice say: ‘ The eighth child of this woman will 
destroy you.’ Voices like that often spoke to people in the 
past, son, and men acted on these voices. 

“Upon this Kansa wanted to kill Devaki. But her 
husband promised that he would give any children she 
had to the king. Kansa spared her, but put Vasudev and 
Devaki under guard. For Kansa was frightened, very 
frightened, my child, frightened of God’s wrath . . . 
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“ Six children were born to Devaki. And Kansa des- 
troyed one babe after another, so cruel was he. 

“ When Devaki was going to have her seventh’child, the 
god Vishnu arranged for the seed to be taken from Devaki’s 
womb and put into that of Rohini, another wife of Vasudev. 
This child was called Balram. 

“ When Devaki was going to have her eighth child, 
Vishnu appeared to Vasudev and said: ‘To-night Devaki 
will deliver her child. Take it to Yasoda, wife of Nanda, 
the herdsman. She too will bear a child. Place your child 
by her side and bring her to Devaki.’ 

“Now, it happened as Vishnu had said, and at mid- 
night Krishna was born, son, Krishna was born... 

“ Kansa’s guards were fast asleep. Vasudev took the child 
and bore it to Nanda’s house. The great serpent Seshnag 
went before him as a guide. As it happened, the river 
Jumna was in flood. But the miracle was that the river 
cleared a way between, on Vasudev’s approach. And he 
reached Nanda’s house. And, very cleverly, he got into 
Yasoda’s room. And, exchanging the baby, he returned 
home. 

When the guards woke up next morning and heard the 
baby’s cry, they seized the child and called King Kansa. He 
threw. it in the air to kill it with his sword, when lo! the 
child flew up to the sky and said: ‘Fool! I am Yogindra, 
the great illusion, The child that is destined to kill you is 
born and is alive and well!’ 

“ Kansa was full of fear and retired to a dark room. But, 
thinking that no more harm could come from Vasudev and 
Devaki, he set them free. He was a fool, son, a stupid 
imbecile... 

“ Vasudev sent his son Balram also to live with Nanda. 
And he asked the cowherd to take both Krishna and Balram 
from Mathura to Gokul. Nanda took the children to 
Gokul and lived there among his kinsmen grazing his cattle 
on the rich pastures. And they were well and happy. 

“ Kansa could not find the child Krishna. So, tyrant 
that he was, he ordered all the children of his kingdom 
to be killed off. He got hold of the ugly Putana, a female 
demon, on sucking whose breast children died. This demon 
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gave Krishna her breast to suck. But Krishna took it and 
sucked so hard that Putana died instantaneously . . . 

“ Now, after this news reached Kansa, he knew that 
Krishna was destined to kill him. So he sent a demon to 
catch Krishna and put him to death. Kansa lived on 
sucking people’s blood! Some people are evil, son, and 
Kansa was one such. 

“ Krishna was wandering in the woods when the demon 
appeared. He caught the demon by the leg and dashed his 
head against a rock. For the gods are more powerful 
than evil men and demons... 

“ Another demon was then sent by Kansa. This assumed the 
form of a huge raven and caught Krishna in his beak. The 
boy grew hot and the bird had to let go. Then Krishna 
crushed the raven’s beak with his foot and turned it inside 
out with his hands, thus destroying it, the fiend!’. . . 

“Now, still another demon was sent by Kansa. This 
time it was a snake. Krishna deliberately expanded inside 
the snake’s body, till the snake’s stomach became bigger 
and bigger. And it burst and died. Your namesake, my 
son, was terrible in his wrath! 

“ And Krishna grew up, a handsome lad, the colour of 
the clouds. And he played pranks with the milkmaids. For he 
stole the curds and the milk at home and said someone else 
had taken them. And he would go into the gardens of the 
cowherds with the other boys. And once, while the milk- 
maids were bathing in the river, he stole their clothes, 
the naughty boy, and crept up a tree till they came out 
naked and had to beg him for their clothes. And he used to 
play on his flute ever so sweetly. And then he danced with 
the gopis, especially favouring Radha, the young wife of a 
Brahmin. He fell in love with her... 

“And as he grew up, he defeated all the demons in the 
countryside, including the serpent Kaliya, which used to 
kill the cowherds and their cattle. 

“And one day he lifted the mountain Govardhan and 
held it like an umbrella over Gokul to save the village 
from the heavy rains caused by the god Indra, the god of 
thunder and rain... 

« Now Kansa, who heard of Krishna’s exploits, thought 
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of a plot to kill the boy. He sent a nobleman, Akrura, who 
was known for his goodness, to Gokul, to ask Krishna and 
Balram to come and see a festival of sports he was holding. 
Akrura gave the boys the message, but advised them not to 
go. Krishna assured the messenger that all would be well 
and decided to go. 

“The two brothers then started off towards Mathura 
amid the tears of the gopis who were loth to part with 
them. 

“ A demon named Kesin waylaid them in the shape of a 
horse. But Krishna thrust his hand into the horse’s mouth, 
till the animal swelled and burst. And then they went on 
their way again. 

“ As they got near the city, they felt that they must 
borrow some clean clothes, for they were poorly clad. They 
met the king’s washermen on the banks of the Jumna and 
asked them to lend them some clothes. The washermen 
were on Kansa’s side and refused. So Krishna thrust the 
washermen aside, took the clothes of Kansa and, dressed in 
this finery, entered Mathura. 

“ Two ‘strong wrestlers had been told by Kansa to be 
ready to kill Krishna and Balram. And, just in case they 
did not succeed, a mad elephant was kept ready to trample 
them to death. But Krishna slew the wrestlers and the 
elephant. Not only that, but also he slew the soldiers of 
king Kansa and the demon-king as well. He was strong, 
strong and terrible in his wrath. 

“Then he released Ugarsen, the old father of Kansa, 
and put him on the throne. 

“And after this, Krishna and Balram took up their 
abode m Mathura. And their parents, Vasudev and 
Devaki, joined them. . 

_“ After some years, Mathura was attacked by two demon 
kings, who were friends of Kansa. Unable to defend the 
city, Krishna took his people to Dwarka, and Dwarka was 
the land by the sea... ; 

7 ae he built a fort and gathered a large army, with 
m Tee went and recaptured Mathura, the city by the 


“And then he defeated all the bad kings and married 
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Rukmini, the daughter of Bhishma, king of Vidarbha. 

“ And when the war between Kurus and Pandus broke 
out, he was on the side of the good Pandus against the evil 
Kurus. And the advice he gave to the Pandu Prince, 
Arjun, is in the book Bhagavad Gita, which I read daily 
and which all of you laugh at me for reading...” 


Inspired by my mother’s stories of gods and goddesses, I 
was more keen than most boys on that strange spectacle 
called the Ras, which was performed by itinerant players 
who came to the cantonment. 

An open tent, shamiana, was generally put up near the 
regimental bazaar on a maidan, and large durrees were 
spread underneath, and a couple of wooden divans from 
the shop of Ramanand, the bania, were improvised into the 
form of a stage, a small tent being pitched nearby for 
use as a green room. As soon as we saw these arrangements 
being made, we knew that the Rasdharis, the itinerant 
players, had come. And we would besiege the small tent 
in which they were making up for the performance. The 
players generally shooed us off, because they did not want 
to reveal that some of them were boys who were dressing up 
as girls. 

So we would go and roll about on the carpet or mount the 

platform built for the stage, until the orderly was within 
sight. 
Then we ran home and pestered mother to give us the 
evening meal quickly, so that we could rush and take our 
seats nearest to the stage. Usually mother was not amenable 
to any persuasion, and it was only because our father had a 
place reserved for him in the front row that we got a look- 
in at all, the bandsmen’s sons, the washermen’s children 
and the sweeper boys having to peer in from a distance as 
best they could. 

But everyone knew the story of Rama and Sita and 
Lakshman from having heard the tale narrated by their 
mothers or uncles and aunts, or from the previous year’s 
enactment of the pageant of the Ramayana by some other 
group of itinerant players. So everyone was absorbed and 
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made up with his imagination. what he could not see or 
hear. 

For, seated as the audience of sepoys was on the even 
ground, with the chairs of the white Sahibs and Indian 
officers obscuring their view, and with talking or whispering 
all the time, the seeing and the hearing was nowhere near 
perfect. 

Somehow it did not seem so essential that people should 
see and hear as that they should be sitting there, all together. 
And a warmth and an atmosphere of happiness was 
worked up which was contagious—the appearance of the 
comic pierrot with red nose and spotted costume causing 
laughter and amusement of a kind such as even the frowns 
on the faces of the ‘Karnel’ Sahib or the ‘ Ajitan’ Sahib 
could not suppress. Similarly, the antics of Hanuman, the 
monkey god, made everyone happy. The defcat of Ravana, 
the ten-headed king, worked the sepoys up to a frenzy. And 
a song sung by Clayton, the bandsman, dressed up as Sita, 
seemed to go straight to everyone’s heart! 

The atmosphere relaxed considerably after the ‘red 
faces’ as the English officers were called, departed. But 
by that time most of us children had fallen asleep and had 
to be carried back home by an orderly. 

I glimpsed enough, however, from behind my blinking 
eyelids to recognise most of the characters of the Ramayana, 
connected as they were with the background of the myths and 
legends which my mother had told us from the old epics 
and the folk tales. And, impressionable as I was, I felt I 
was qualified to act merely by seeing the itinerant players 
do their charade. 

So that when, after a few days, the amateurs of the regi- 
ment put on the same play at the time of Dusehra, the 
festival which commemorates Rama’s victory over Ravana, 
King of Lanka, I insisted on playing the role of a little angel 
who had to stand next to Sita. 


My father’s influence exerted itself successfully and I 
was allowed to assume that role. 
being allowed to act was so intense that I don’t remember 
much about the actual performance. Except that I recall 
how I was dressed up in finery and had a couple of wings 


But my excitement at 
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attached to my arms, and had powder and paint put on my 
face, with bright golden stars stuck all over my forehead and 
cheeks; and how, immediately I entered, with Clayton 
dressed up as Sita on the platform, I sat down, put my head 
on his lap and went to sleep. As the angels were supposed to 
keep close guard on Sita and remain near her all night, my 
unconscious slumber seemed, I was told later, to be a very 
realistic display of histrionic ability. | 

Naturally, I thought myself a very. superior being 
indeed for days afterwards and was also accepted by the 
other boys at my own valuation. 


Encouraged by the boys’ friendliness, I even ventured 
out to play with them. 

But as their games had grown no less violent since the 
time when I received the chance blow on my head which had 
levelled me out for months, and as they were very careful 
not to draw me into any of these games lest I should get 
hurt again and draw upon them the wrath of my father, I 
could only hang around while they played. 

Of course, most of the games in their repertorv 
were fairly well known to me and I could reconcile myself 
to the role of distant spectator. But one day I saw 
Ganesh stealing out towards the empty river bed with 
Chotta, Ali, Ram Charan and company. My curiosity was 
aroused by the furtive manner in which they had stood 
about discussing how to evade me. So, as soon as they began 
to sneak away in different directions, I surmised that they 
were up to some new, exciting and hazardous game. 

After they had been gone for a few minutes, I followed: 
them in the direction in which I imagined they had pro- 
ceeded. They had not got far and, afraid to evade me any 
longer in case I should tell upon them to father, they made 
no attempt to run away. 

Only, when I got near them they tried to persuade me 
to stay out at a safe distance from them in the river bed, for, 
they said, they were going to play at war with bows andi 
arrows, with one of the nearby hillocks as the fort to be 
conquered. I agreed to play the passive role of the spectator, 
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as there was nothing to do but to yield to their advice after 
the last disaster. 

But oh! the ache in the childish heart, the torment of 
anger at being refused and the fear of my father’s wrath 
lest something should really happen to me again! 

With tear-dimmed eyes, with my head swirling with the 
excitement of the mock fight in which the boys were going 
to engage, with my body already allied to their violent 
gestures and movements, and with my voice hoarse with 
shouting what they shouted, I persuaded myself to believe 
that I was the general with the red tabs on his uniform 
ordering them into battle. l 

They were not fighting with imitation rifles, however. 
And they were not repeating the shouts of the ordinary 
sepoy’s drill. They seemed to have invented some weird 
slogans of the Red Indian tongue, as I learnt afterwards, 
and they were fighting with a ferocity which I had never 
seen in their wars before. 

All was frenzy and sweat in this new kind of battle under 
the glare of the late afternoon sun. For the boys of the 
attacking team ran from stone to stone, their bows up- 
lifted, manoeuvring to get near the hillock, while the 
defending team just shot down their symbolic arrows 
and felled the attackers. And according to the agreed rules 
of this war, the victims of the cataclysm lay down dead as 
soon as an arrow came near them. 

The contagion of the warmth and hysteria built up by 
the warriors was too much for me. I stood there enacting 
the whole battle in my fiery soul. I swayed with each body 
and inclined this way and that. I shouted at the top of my 
voice imitations of their weird war-cries. And then, unable 
to bear the isolation from the game, I ran impetuously 
through the battlefield up towards the hill. A little stick 
poised towards my uplifted arm was my arrow and the arm 
itself was the bow. And I advanced fleet foot, as though 
distance were nothing to me. 

The boys stopped their game and shouted at me, dis- 
suading me from entering the arena. But I was heediess, 


d eaters 
ae ae so cried, “ I shall go, I shall go alone and conquer 
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And, with an alliance with the wind which I seemed to 
have established, with an alliance with the ramparts of 
stones in the dry river bed that accrued to my feet, swallow- 
ing my spittle, I struggled towards the high sanctuary of the 
fort’s peak. 

All the boys, whose war had‘ been prolonged amid the 
clamour of their voices and their intricate manoeuvres, 
looked on at me dazed and still, afraid to continue their 
game and yet bitterly hostile at having to lose their battle, 
not to the opposing team but to that stupid little Bully, 
whom they dared not prevent from conquering their fort. 

I rose to the crest of the hill, my ambition poised in the 
rhythm of my body, though my limbs were heavy with 
fatigue and my breath came and went quickly. And as I 
stood on the top of the hillock I shouted: “I am the con- 
queror, I am the conqueror! ” 

The boys looked aghast but did not speak. And then they 
began to drift away, leaving me there alone, monarch of all 
I surveyed. 

At that I fell to crying and ran after them. But they had 
dispersed and I was left shouting: “‘ You will see that I will 
conquer all of you.” 


WuEeEn I had almost recuperated from my illness, my father 
began to coach me at home in the evenings to enable me 
to make up for the “ five months of idleness,” as he called 
my enforced absence from school. For if there was one thing 
which my father hated, it was the thought of his sons being 
late by one precious year in their progress towards the goal 
of his ambition for us—the diploma of the Matriculation 
Examination of the Punjab University. “I never missed 
a year at school,” he would say, “nor did your eldest 
brother. You must work hard and not bring disgrace on 
my name by failing to pass any year.” 
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My main difficulty after my illness lay in arithmetic. I 
had been well grounded enough in the elements of this 
subject in my first and second primary classes, and even the 
most difficult multiplication, subtraction and division had 
been easy work, but I had been absent from school when the 
intricate question of calculating compound interest had been 
explained in the third primary class and the formulae of 
ratio-proportion expounded. The schoolmaster beat me 
for not knowing anything about compound interest, and 
the fear of his rod made me a dunce so far as arithmetic was 
concerned. The master would not take the trouble to go 
over them again in the class because he wanted to be 
engaged as a private tutor to me. But to my father the 
extra fee of five rupees for an hour’s tuition seemed pre- 
posterous. And as my father was in a panic at the thought 
that I might miss a year, he began to help me with the 
courses in view of the impending examination. ‘‘ You do 
the home tasks given by the master when you come back 
in the afternoon,” he said, “ and I shall go through the 
arithmetic course with you from beginning to end in the 
evenings.” 

All signs of self-will in me had been levelled out by my 
illness, and whatever independence remained was plucked 
out of me by the sternness and severity which my father 
began.to show me after my adventure into the hills. I had 
been subdued and I was genuinely concerned about the 
shame and ignominy that would descend on me if I failed. 
I became conscientious and even slavishly obedient. I 
would come home and, often without eating the stale bread 
and the lentils, sit down to do my homework. I was, of 
course, not allowed to go and play lest I court another 
disaster somehow, for the accident through which I had been 
laid out had by this time been converted into just re- 
tribution for the crime of loafing about. So I worked till 
dusk, only occasionally breaking off to tease baby Shiva, 
whose testicles had swollen with hernia and looked to me 
like a goat’s teats which could be milked. Sometimes I 
pale go out to see the regimental band practising as usual 

ehind our house. 


After the evening meal, which finished about seven 
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o’clock, father began coaching me and Ganesh by the light 
of the small kerosene oil lamp which hung on the wall of the 
sitting room, with a paper shade on it. 

My father’s method of teaching arithmetic to me was a 
little odd. He would explain the principle to me and ask 
me to try to solve a sum from the new chapter which he was 
to go through with me because, having been too busy at the 
office all day and at hockey in the afternoon, he was afraid 
of not being able to solve the sum himself at first shot and 
wanted to benefit from the mistakes I might make. If by 
some miraculous ingenuity I succeeded in resolving the 
sum, my father casually asked me to go on to the next. But 
if I failed then he began to teach me in real earnest. 

“ Come, Rape-mother,” he shouted, wresting the slate 
out of my hand. “ Come, you good-for-nothing scoundrel! 
You go and bring calamity upon calamity upon this house! 
You will never be able to pass the examination this year!” 

I already had tears in my eyes and was too nervous to 
assimilate what my father began to show me on the slate. 
I nodded comprehension after every word that my father 
uttered, though my mind had strayed away from the figures 
to a story which I had read in the Fauji Akhbar, the Army 
newspaper. 

When my father wiped out the sum from the slate with 
copious spittle from under his big military moustache, 
I lingered on the problem. 

‘ Have you done the sum?” my father asked a little 
later. “ Why are you taking so long about it? ” 

“I am doing it,” I said in a voice full of the false eager- 
ness of bravado, hoping that some sudden ray of illumination 
would penetrate my brain or some way would open itself 
to me to delay or avert the ordeal of having to tell the truth. 

But my father wrested the slate out of my hand and, 
seeing that I had not developed even half the solution, he 
burst out: 

“ Where is your attention, son of a pig? You can’t under- 
stand anything! ” 

“I can do it, Baji!” I lied without wanting to tell an 
untruth. 

<“ What is it, then? How do you go about it? Tell 
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me!” my father shouted, turning to me harshly with eyes 
which were bloodshot under his heavy, dark brows. 

I was dumb. 

Down went a kick in my back, because from where father 
sat, reclining against the cow-tailed cushion stuffed with 
horsehair, it was easier to hit with his feet than with his 
hand. 

I began to weep, sobs lingering on my trembling lower 
lip. 

E Don’t cry at the least little rebuke! Don’t make your 
eyes sore!” said my father. “ Come and look at it again. 
And mind you be attentive this time, or I shall eat your 
life! ” 

Shaking and frightened, this time I listened carefully 
through fear of another beating. 

The sum was easy enough. So that when my father 
rubbed it off the slate, I rendered it immediately. 

Then I was asked to get on with the next sum. 

By this time, however, the sheer strain of the evening 
had tired me. I waited to see if the harshness on my father’s 
face had relaxed. 

“ Baji, I feel sleepy,” I said on seeing that my father’s 
heavy visage was not contorted. 

“Tt is only nine o’clock and you are feeling sleepy, 
swine!” my fathér shouted. ‘Go, then, and eat your 
masters!” Then he turned to Ganesh and continued: 
“ And you, scoundrel, what are you doing?” — 

The loud tone of my father’s voice had set me trembling 
again, while Ganesh edged away instinctively in antici- 
pation of his doom. ` 

“ What is it? What is the matter?” my mother inquired, 
coming in after washing up and clearing away in the 
kitchen. 

“Do you think? ? my father said to my mother, self- 
righteously indignant. “Do you think these dogs are a 
bit grateful to me for all the brain-fagging I do for them? 
This one is self-willed and unlucky, that one is a dunce. 
gaey have been indulged. I was brought up on nothing. 

a ardly any clothes to wear and my mother never 

gave me a pice. I had no one to coach me. Instead, I 
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| coached other boys and earned my fees that way. And all 
I got to eat was four shells worth of roasted gram from 
the bhunja’s shop and a glass of water from the charity 
water stall. Here we give them good food and look after 
them in every way in spite of the fact that I have to pay 
their school fees, buy their books and what not out of my 
small pay. But do you think they would be grateful to me 
for it? I shall have to celebrate their initiation ceremonies 
and their marriages—and get nothing in return! ” 

“ What reward has that big one given us, eater of his 
masters?’ my mother chimed. 

“ Han, what has he given me for all that I have done 
for him?” agreed my father. “ I educated him, spent five 
thousand rupees that I had saved on his marriage and now 
what have I got for it? I wanted him to become a doctor 
and, there, he falls under his wife’s influence and leaves 
college. Is he grateful for the job I have got for him? 
But for the recommendations which the Karnel Sahib 
sent to the Inspector General of Jails he would never have 
got the position of Assistant Jailor because there were 
sixty other candidates. And to think that I never got one 
jot of help from anybody but myself!” 

“ To be sure, your father is right,” my mother said to us. 

“ Oh, well,” he went on about Harish, “I have done my 
duty to him and he can do what he likes. ‘Thank God that 
I and his mother don’t stand in need of any help from 
him. As for these ruffians, I shall do my duty by them. If 
I am not dismissed or asked to retire, I shall see them 
through their schooling. But I shall not spend myself on 
their education as I did for their brother. The expense of 
their education is enough. They will have to justify it. 
They will have to work hard and pass their examinations. 
And if I actually go to the trouble of coaching them they 
ought to be grateful and not whine every time they are 
told to do a sum or to read a page. They will have to 
pass their exams every year. I shall turn them out of my 
house if they don’t.. .” 

“ They are our progeny,” said my mother reflectively. 
“ Perhaps we should not expect any comfort from them. 
But every time I think of that eldest one, Harish, cater of 
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his masters, my heart burns to think of his ingratitude! 
Did he once ask his wife to serve me? Has he even thought 
of sending me a present, of saying to me, ‘ Well, mother, 
you used to meet me with a glass of whey in the heat of 
June when I was coming back from school, so take this 
month’s pay I have earned and get yourself a new 
skirt or something.’ It turns my liver to water to think that 
he has fallen into his wife’s hands in such a way that he never 
thinks of us. I believe she has practised some magic 
on him.” ; 

“Let them go and die,” my father said sympathetically. 
“ We don’t want anything from them. We have enough 
for our old age. Let them be wastrels like their uncle 
Pratap.” : 

And he pushed aside the paper he was reading and, 
relaxing from the detachment of months, began to talk to 
her warmly, laughing, joking and involved in a rare one- 
ness with her, and they sat like an old couple who had 
accepted life and glossed over all their differences, built 
up a small savings account, reared a family and were just 
getting ready to celebrate the silver jubilee of their wedding. 


By this time I had tied my satchel in readiness for school 
and retired to bed. 


As I lay under the thick, ochre-coloured quilt I was warm 
and comfortable, but I could not sleep because I felt guilty 
about going to bed early, knowing that I had only been 
allowed to do so because I had been ill recently. 

Applying my ears to what was going on in the next room, 
I could hear Ganesh getting into trouble about his reading 
lesson, for he could not recite a poem by Maulana Nazir 
Ahmed. 

“ Here is my opportunity,” I said to myself, and I began 
to recite the poem which I had remembered by rote from 
my brother’s book. 

Keep quiet, ohe swine,” my father called in an easier 
tone. And I knew that I was not altogether out of favour. 

But I heard Ganesh being abused and my heart throbbed 
with fear and with a kind of uneasiness which was more 
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the apprehension of possible trouble for my own limbs if 
father became very annoyed than any sympathy for my 
elder brother. For in spite of the fact that Ganesh had 
looked quite sorry for me when I was harshly spoken to, 
I felt a curious antipathy towards my elder brother because 
he had preferred to play with other boys than with me. Also, 
with a snobbery which my parents had done everything to 
encourage, I still despised his flat face, the rectangular 
lobes of his ears, his lustreless eyes and his insidious, secret- 
ive manner which was repellent to me because he saved 
every pice he got and won favour with people by saying 
and doing the right thing always and parading as a gentle 
soul, which I knew not to be his real character, while I was 
always foolish and impudent and consequently appeared to 
be a budmash. 

“Don’t be hard on him,” my mother was interceding 
on his behalf with my father. 

“ The thick-headed one!” my father exclaimed. “ He 
is a dunce!” 

“He will learn the poem to-morrow, the dead one!” 
she said in extenuation of his default, more out of pity than 
love. “ He goes about playing with the low sons of bands- 
men, washermen and sweepers and gets tired.” She did 
not like this child of hers, she liked him less since he had 
fussed about Draupadi, my sister-in-law, when she had 
been with us. But for that very reason my mother tried, 
very unsuccessfully, to be extra kind to him. 

When I heard mother taking Ganesh’s side, I was furious 
and wanted to assure myself that my mother belonged to me 
completely. Not daring to shout for her, I whispered to 
Ganesh, who had been dismissed from the sitting room in 
ignominy: 

“ Is mother coming? ” 

“ No, she is in the kitchen,” Ganesh answered. 

“« Tell her I want her,” I urged. 

More willing to do my bidding for the moment because 
of his humiliation and because we were at home, he shouted: 

* Mother, Krishna wants you.” 

“ Let him go to sleep,” she replied. “I am busy in the 
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kitchen. And don’t let him shout lest he wakes up baby 
Shiva! ” 

“ Shiva has wet the bed!” I tried to alarm her'and to 
draw her near me. - 

“ Ohe, go and persuade him to sleep and don’t make 
such a row,” my father said, disturbed in his perusal of the 
Civil and Military Gazette. “That pig doesn’t know any 
arithmetic, the elder one can’t recite a poem. They will 
surely fail this year! ” 

“They will pass, they will pass,’ answered mother. 
“You get into a panic about everything. You are so faint- 
hearted. You lose your faith in a moment. The gods will 
come to their heip, surely. I shall pray for them...” 


On the day of the examination my mother sat before the 
altar of her godlings, invoking them to help us to pass. 
But we urged her instead to cook the meal a little earlier 
so that we should not be late, and to drop the prayers. She 
was incorrigible, however, and insisted on our coming to 
join hands to her deities, too, and on reciting a still longer 
prayer. And when, after all, she had been forced by a loud 
word from our father to get on with the meal’and we had 
hurriedly swallowed hot morsels and were going to rush out 
in newly washed tunics and trousers, she insisted on mixing 
the soot of the griddle with oil and on rubbing it cere- 
monially on our eyelashes by means of a slide, so that we 
should not be subject to the evil eye on the way. 

Not content with this merely negative and defensive 
ritual, she sought now to augment good luck by im- 
printing on our foreheads big daubs of her thumb dipped in 
a red oxide as an auspicious mark. Then she made 
sure that the little silver amulets containing the elephant 
hair, the musk from the deer’s head and the painted scroll 
were safe on the black thread round our neck. And as 
if even all this were not sufficient to ward off evil and secure 
us good luck in the examination, she ordered the water- 
carrier to come with a pail full of water on his head and meet 
us as we issued forth from the house. Unfortunately, however, 
Pandit Jay Ram, a very sacred person at other times but 
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supposedly inauspicious if you were going out on some im- 
portant business, happened to be hurrying past our quarter to 
the regimental latrines with a little brass jug in his hand, and 
crossed our path before the water-carrier. My mother was 
very worried but she could not call us back, as that would 
be more inauspicious. Anyhow we would not have turned 
back even for fear of the Lord’s striking us dead, as the 
fear of being late at school on this day of all days was giving 
us diarrhoea, and we went ahead. 

She believed, however, that it was the charms, the amu- 
lets, the black marks and the red saffron marks which, by 
cancelling out the sight of the Brahmin, had brought us 
good luck when we returned from school, flinging our caps 
and our satchels in the air and shouting ourselves hoarse 
with joy as we announced that we had both passed. 


Now there was much boasting and self-congratulation 
on my father’s part. 

“« You see, I coached them thoroughly at home,” he 
said to the gathering outside Subedar Major Garka Singh’s 
house, where Havildar Surjan, Pandit Jay Ram and various 
other officers, N.C.O.’s and sepoys were present and where, 
seeing our father, we had rushed up in the afternoon. 
“ Of course, that Bully had to fight against heavy odds, 
covering the work of a year in four months, and with his 
wound not completely healed yet...” 

“« Clever father, clever children!” commented Subedar 
Garka Singh, which was what my father wanted to hear. 

“ May God bless them and give them a long life!” my 
father said, but he did not add: “‘so that they may increase 
the prestige of the family”, a fact which, he had insisted at 
home, was the real goal of the children’s endeavour. And in 
public he was also much kinder to us and less grudging than 
he would have been in private. 

I took advantage of the profusion of praise bestowed on 
me to say: 

“ There is only one thing I want now: I hope and pray 
that my elder brother, Ganesh, may fail one year so that I 
may be in the same class with him.” 
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The company laughed at that and some pulled my ear 
affectionately, some patted me on the back and called me a 
‘budmash,’ which all made me feel very proud and self- 
important. 

Realising, however, that my elder brother was present, 
I quaked with fear inside me at the prospect of the trouble 
I would have to face after such an open declaration of my 
secret wishes. 

But Ganesh had begun to resign himself to an inferior 
public place beside me since my illness, and I was develop- 
ing a colossal egotism due to my success in the examination. 


AN episode which has almost come to seem idyllic in my 
later imaginings was the visit I paid, along with my mother 
and brothers, during holidays after the examination, to 
the house of my maternal grandfather in the village of 
Daska on the occasion of the marriage of my eldest maternal 
uncle, Sharam Singh. The latter had come in person to 
fetch us and also to borrow some money from my father to 
meet the expenses of this auspicious event. . And we 
children sensed a certain tension between our parents and 
uncle Sharam Singh because, as my mother said, ‘‘ Her 
people were always coming shamelessly to ask their son- 
in-law for money.” (This was a thing which, I learnt later, 
was “ not done”.) Ultimately, however, the blood-is-thicker 
than-water theory prevailed. 

Father thought that we required a vacation after our hard 
work for the examination and that mother needed a rest 
from Shiva, who had been ailing lately. So the baby was put 
in the care of ‘little mother’ Gurdevi. And our most beautiful 
clothes and jewellery being packed in trunks, we were safely 
put into the night train “or Gujranwalla whence we 
were to proceed to Daska by yekka. 


The first thing that impressed my naive mind was the 
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tumbledown and hotch-potch character of the outskirts of 
Gujranwalla town as against the clear-cut, neat and official 
world of Nowshera Cantonment, especially of its Lal Kurti, 
where the English Tommies’ barracks were situated. The 
congested, narrow streets of Gujranwalla, bordered by 
dilapidated houses, decorated with cow-dung cakes and 
overlooking gutters full of rubbish and decay, congealed 
my little soul and made me sulk until we had negotiated 
fares with the shouting, raucous yekka drivers at the carriage 
stand outside the railway station and were on the way to 
Daska. Even so I was inconsolable, though my mother 
tried to explain to me that Gujranwalla, being a town which 
took its name from Gujars, cowherds, was dirty because 
cattle abounded in it. 

After the town had been left far behind, the air of the 
fields began to intoxicate me and I fell asleep in my mother’s 
lap, aided by the jolting of the carriage on the rutted 
kucha road. But when I woke up an hour or so later I felt 
soothed to find the earth around us one mass of green. And 
my childish imagination tried to figure out how many 
lakhs of the blades of green grass, and how many crores of 
the stalks of green plants, and how many green leaves of 
trees must be there to make the land that vast stretch of 
green. Apparently it had rained the night before, and 
there was no dust, and the mud of the road was bluish 
green too, and all things seemed wrapped in the dense 
warmth of that spring day which was so unlike the hot days 
of the bare stony landscape under the shadow of Buner 
Hills at Nowshera that had been the background of my 
childhood. 

As we neared the village the prospect changed and 
all round us spread yellow fields of mustard flower stirred 
by the light afternoon breeze, while the sun burned over- 
head out of a clear blue sky. The yellowness of that earth 
and the blueness of that sky struck me so vividly that 
whenever I have thought of those two colours subse- 
quently, the contours of those rich fields in the Central 
Punjab have always come back to me. Especially is this so, 
perhaps, because they framed my first view of a really big 
village, a cluster of mud houses, so different from the iso- 
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lated fortress-like houses of the North Western Frontier 
villages and because it was the village where my mother pe 
been born, the village associated with all the stories whic 
she had told us and the village of her father, Nihal Singh, 
whose audacious deeds in the last Sikh War against the 
English had become imprinted on my mind like tales 
around the legendary hero Raja Rasulu of the nearby town 
of Sialkot. Laas: ie 

Atasingle glance my big eyes, dilating with curiosity, 
could see tall, swarthy Sikh peasants digging the ditches with 
their hoes or trotting away barefoot with huge bundles of 
grass on their heads, while their women carried freshly cut 
baskets of mustard spinach, even as they honked the cattle 
forward. 2 

My uncle Sharam Singh, who had been quiet and taciturn 
during the journey, seemed full of pride as he told us children 
how fat he would make us in a few days by feeding us on the 
milk of the household buffalo. Mother seemed not to like 
his talk because she felt that the implication of his words 
was that we were not well enough fed at home. Sharam 
Singh then changed the subject and began to tell his sister 
about the various people in the village whom she had 
known in her youth. But Ganesh and I became very 
excited about the buffalo and plied our maternal uncle 
with questions about her, asking him what her name was, 
how much milk she gave and what she ate. And I was so 
bold that I insisted on exacting a promise from him that I 
should be allowed to milk her, to take her out to pasture 
and to take her back with me to Nowshera. 

At length the highway ended in a by-lane off the cross- 
roads outside the police chowki of Daska, and the yekka 
crawled through a narrow, straggling bazaar, full of peasants, 
who greeted uncle Sharam Singh and my mother and 
blessed us, into an alleyway outside the haveli, the big 
house of grandpa Nihal Singh. Some oil was poured on the 
corners of the doorway and we shyly entered a courtyard, 
being made more shy because, according to custom, mother 
wept as she embraced the tall, fair woman whom we came 
to know as grandma Gujri, and as she knelt before grandpa 
Nihal Singh, who emerged from an inner sanctum, a wiry 
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old man dressed in white, with a hawk nose and hawk eyes 
and a beautiful, small, white beard. 

“ Say, ‘I fall at your feet’ to your grandma and grandpa,” 
mother coached us. 

And we two brothers duly joined hands and touched 
the elders’ feet. 

Grandma kissed us demurely, while grandpa patted our 
heads and, holding our faces in turn between the palms of his 
hands, asked us how much of his fiery and daredevil 
spirit we had inherited. 

As I was cheeky and unabashed, we climbed into his lap 
and asked him whether we should be allowed to take the 
buffalo, about which uncle Sharam Singh had told us much, 
back to Nowshera with us. Whereupon grandpa Nihal Singh 
burst out laughing and invited us to come and see if we liked 
the look of the buffalo anyhow. And, as he entered into the 
spirit of the make-believe that Suchi was to go with us, we 
adored him and listened intently to the continuous narrative, 
fall of little anecdotes and homely proverbs, with which he 
explained the points about the buffalo, Suchi, and the 
other cattle in the big shed where they were tied up. We 
became spontaneous friends in a few seconds, as it were, 
and felt-as though we had known him and seen him ever 
since we had been born. 


An utter hush seemed to have settled over the flat-roofed 
mud houses of Daska as we emerged from the dense dark 
of the cattle shed into the twilight which was descending 
now from the blue sky. And then, as though from far away, 
from beneath the houses, emanated a rumbling sound of 
whispered prayers, incantations and gongs and bells. 
Grandpa Nihal Singh added to this with a diathrambic 
undertone of his own as he recited some muted Sikh prayer 
in his throat, even as he told the beads and talked to us 
intermittently in large gasping staccato sentences while he 
superintended the washing of our faces and afterwards fed 
us on the fat rotis and meat and vegetable dishes, with 


ladlefuls of butter in them. 
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And then we were lifted one by one up the precarious 
wooden ladder to the terrace on the main barn of the house, 
where beds had been laid out in rows. And when grandpa 
Nihal Singh had just settled us on his own bed, came our 
maternal uncles, Dayal Singh and Sardar Singh, who had 
been to a nearby village. 

“ Here are your nephews,” grandpa said to his sons. 

“ Ah, they look more like their mother’s than their 
father’s children,” said Uncle Dayal Singh, a huge, smiling, 
benevolent giant. “ So we must keep them here.” 

“Perhaps they would like to eat some sweets,” said 
Uncle Sardari, whose face glowed like a red apple. “I 
will go and fetch some burfi.” And off he darted. 

I don’t know if it was the simplicity of these villagers’ 
approach to us, or their generosity, or the warmth with 
which they responded to us which endeared them to us. 
I believe it was more the warmth they exuded and 
the abundance of their hospitality which won us over so 
completely. For, as we had been growing up into little boys, 
our relations with our parents had been growing not only 
hostile but increasingly tame and matter-of-fact, and the 
sudden glow of these simple and beautiful souls warmed us 
to the core, filled us with a new excitement, as though we 
had found a secret treasure on a rubbish heap. 

And the coveted prize jewel of this treasure was Nihalu, 
as grandpa was called even by his sons, on such familiar 
and informal and affectionate terms did they live in this 
joint family. 

“ I have fought for the Khalsa,” the old man told us the 
story of his soldiering in the last Sikh War against the British. 
“< And I know your mother is a rebel like me, for I filled her 
with hatred for the ferungis, who bought us off through 
the traitors rather than beat us into submission... I have 
fought for the Khalsa, and I hope when you grow up you 
will be like me and your mother, rebels against the ferungis. 
You must not become their servants like your father. . .” 

After exhorting us to believe in rebellion, the old man 
would lapse for long moments into a trance and get wrapped 
up in the spirit of his own whispered refrains in praise of the 
gurus and go on telling the beads. And, then, as Ganesh 
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and I were just dozing off, he would startle us with another 
bold speech. : 

“ I fought for the Khalsa, sons, but there were some like 
my cousin, Harbans Singh, who sold out to the ferungis 
and became landlords and grew rich by seizing other 
people’s lands. Do not forget, sons, though, that the bread 
of the poor may be dry, but their days are long...” 

And he fell to brooding again on his memories and 
imaginings and recited the monotonous sing-song of his 
creed, even as he told the beads. And his white beard and 
white clothes shone against the pitch dark of the night, 
while an occasional firefly darted down the roof of the barn 
by the edge of the beds as though it were descending towards 
the end of the night, never to be seen again, till another 
firefly came up and dazzled my eyes into keeping awake. 

“ Fortune comes at random, sons, but ploughing or 
beating copper cannot fail one,’ grandpa Nihalu began 
again. “ And I have kept this big house together. And I 
and your uncles have worked hard. But we are happy, 
for the men who work hard eat like kings. And your grand- 
ma—how shall I tell you? Old grain, new butter and a 

ood wife are the three pillars of Heaven!” 

“Ts the heaven in the sky, grandpa?” I asked im- 
petuously. 

“According to our Guru Nanak Dev,” grandpa began, 
“Heaven is that state in which all the dreams of man are 
realised. It is the ideal life . . . °” And he went on to explain 
the dicta of Guru Nanak with copious quotations from 
the Guru Granth, the holy book of the Sikhs, which soon 
lulled us to sleep with the archaic strains of the verse and 
the abstract nature of the doctrines enclosed in them. I 
remember, however, that I tried hard to fight sleep that 
night, because, just as the darkness about us had been 
getting denser and denser, the housetops seemed to be 
buzzing with activity, vibrating with laughter and prayers 
and suppressed whispers, as though the whole village were 
quivering with the excitement of more and more people, 
returning after the day’s work into the comfort of the night, 
ebbing and flowing on the surface of life , . , 
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We were awakened early in the morning by uncle Dayal 
Singh, who asked us if we wanted to go out into the fields and 
to the canal for a swim before sunrise. And though we were 
gummy-eyed with still unquenched sleep, the mention of the 
word seemed to act like a magic spell: somehow, ever 
since the days when we had got used to going for a walk by 
the river Lunda, especially to learn swimming in the hands of 
our father, the idea of swimming had an excitement for us 
as few other things had except the ‘oh kuch’ sweets 
and dried fruit in mother’s special wooden box. And Ganesh 
and I jumped up, rubbing our eyes and stumbling but 
eager, and we followed uncle Dayal Singh—grandpa 
Nihalu, uncle Sharam Singh and uncle Sardar Singh having, 
we were told, already repaired to the fields at dawn 
for ‘ jungle-pani.’ 

“ What is ‘jungle-pani’, uncle Dayal Singh? ” I asked, 
as I was eager to see grandpa again, so intimate and con- 
tagious was the feeling of warmth which the old man had 
inspired in me. 

“ Son, here in the village we go to the fields to relieve 
ourselves and bath by the wells or the canals, and that is 
called * jungle-pani °.” 

I was amused at the sound of the words and went capering 
along as soon as we emerged from the gulley and got on to 
the narrow footpaths that flanked the fields. The dew of 
the night lay heavily on the grasses and the plants, so 
heavily in fact that it was a wonder to my naive mind how 
such a miracle could happen, this extraordinary assemblage 
of little drops of water on the tips of each blade or in the 
cups of the flowers; and, not understanding, I tried to collect 
the dew in my hands roughly, which was, I suppose, my 
way of tackling the mystery. 

As I was left behind while I was playing this game, uncle 
Dayal Singh got busy cutting the branches of a neem tree 
for datans, the indigenous toothbrushes which were supposed 
to be medicinally good for the gums. When he had cut 
and shaped enough of these he called me and we proceeded, 
already part of a throng of men, women and children who 
were heading for the canal. 


The sun had risen by the time we had relieved ourselves 
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and traversed the field to the banks of the small canal. 
And, now, each dewdrop was like a lance against which a 
sword had to be plied. I took uncle Dayal Singh’s axe 
and fought a battle with the dagger-edged cacti. And, 
engaged in this fray, I ran round so wildly that even the 
benevolent uncle Dayal Singh, who had not yet admonished 
me, was constrained to ask me not to get so excited. 

I was not to be curbed, however, for my war on the 
plants was only a prelude to the excitement of fresh ad- 
ventures in the canal, especially as Ganesh had already 
stripped and gone in and was splashing the water about. I 
hurriedly undressed and waded in near the bank and from 
there began mischievously to throw water on Ganesh, 
ignoring all his protests. My brother was irritated by this 
and tried mildly to restrain me. But I would not desist 
from the game till he lost his temper and asked me 
abusively to stop it. Whereupon I fell on him and we 
grappled with each other and were nearly drowning when 
uncle Dayal Singh jumped in and separated us. 

“ Why do you want to fight your elder brother?” uncle 
Dayal Singh said to me. 

“ Because he is a killjoy and won’t join me in my play,” 
I said. 

“You must not fight anyone,” counselled uncle Dayal 
Singh. 

But, though I let Ganesh be, I recall that in my forth- 
right answer to my maternal uncle about my hostile attitude 
to my elder brother, I had somehow instinctively come upon 
my main differences with him. And as these words had been 
uttered in the wild, free, open atmosphere of the 
village, where the air itself infected one with the contagion 
of a peculiar warmth and an almost spontaneously playful 
response to life, they came to express my judgment of him 
for ever afterwards. 


After the swim in the canal we repaired with uncle 
Dayal Singh to the grove over the well which was situated 
in the midst of the family land, not far from the village, and 
where grandpa Nihalu was holding court as he sat on a 
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string bedstead, half in the shade, half in the sun. 

Yellow and green were the mustard fields that stretched 
around him, grey-green the leaves of the trees over his head; 
mellow gold the earth which sat firmly beneath his gaze; and 
he seemed so like one of his gurus as I had seen them figure 
in the pictures of the sages of the Sikh religion on the walls 
of Babu Chattar Singh’s house in Nowshera, with his tair, 
smiling face fringed by the white beard. And, more now 
even than on the previous evening, I felt the contagion of 
his warmth, the natural gaiety through which he accepted 
everything and made one easy, so that it was not necessary 
for me to be mischievous in order to attract attention. 

As we settled on the string bed by him, uncle Sardari 
brought a pitcher of whey and some fried puris and mango 
pickle for breakfast. 

Hardly had these delicious things been distributed to 
us and to our uncles, Sharam Singh and Dayal Singh, who 
left work in the fields to come and eat, than there came a 
lean, wizened, funny-looking man, with large, bulging eyes 
and a goatee on his pointed chin, though there was no 
moustache on his upper lip. He sat down by grandpa 
Nihalu. ; 

_“ Sat Sri Akal, uncle Nihalu,” he said with a twinkle in 
his eyes, ““I thought I smelt some food and so I came 
along.” 

“ Come, Fazlu, come on our heads, come on our eyes,” 
said grandpa. And then he signed to uncle Sardari to give 
Fazlu a share of the breakfast. S 

“ Ah,” said Fazlu, “ test a friend in trouble, a cow in 
A Day and a housewife when there is nothing left in the 

arn. 

As grandpa was not eating but telling his beads even as 
he mumbled his morning prayers, there was a certain 
tension after Fazlu had delivered his wisecrack. The old 
man noticed this, lifted his eyebrows and smiled benignly. 
But Fazlu seemed to become more uncomfortable and 
shuffled his shoulders and said “no, no, no” with his head 
to the food even as he stretched his hands out to receive it. 

These boys be your grandsons, uncle,” Fazlu said, 
sweeping us both with the protruding cock’s head he had, an 
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ochre turban for his comb; and he began to crow even 
as he tore at the food. “To be sure, they are gentle 
boys,” he said swallowing two puris at a time, “ though the 
little one seems a rascal, the way he belaboured his elder 
brother in the canal up there, true son of Sundariai, who 
used to be very quarrelsome when she was young. . . But 
may Allah Mian grant them a long life . . . They are going 
to be Babus, I suppose, with a literate father. That is only 
natural. I wish he had come, too, the husband of Sundariai, 
because he could have written an application for me. For 
I hear that the Dipty Collator Sahib Bahadur is going to 
reduce the land revenue of all poor peasants this year and 
I thought I might put ina plea...” 

“ Where did you hear this, Fazlu ”? asked uncle Dayal 
Singh. 

“ Brother, I am an Arain by caste and many of our 
brotherhood. have risen very high. You have surely heard of 
Chaudhri Shahab-ud-Din, the Thanedar. And there is 
Sheikh Abdul Qadir, the Barishtar. And there are many 
more .. . And news comes my way which doesn’t come to 
you, because I keep my ears cocked...” 

“ And your eyes open! ” said uncle Sardari ironically. 

“ Ah, you may laugh at me, little brother, because I 
have only an onion patch, while you belong to the family of 
Haveliwallas; but I have a lot of brains which have never 
been used.” 

“ To be sure,” said uncle Dayal Singh “ you should have 
used your brains rather than your body.” 

“ If he had damaged his brains with use as he damaged 
his body,” said uncle Sardari, “he would have been 
worse off.” 

“ So you think I would have gone off my ‘head if I had 
become a Babu? ” Fazlu said indignantly. 

“Ohe, don’t mock an older person,’ Sharam Singh 
admonished his brothers. 

“ A diamond, our Fazlu!” said grandpa to appease his 

uest. 
ene To be sure, a diamond in the rough!” commented 


uncle Sardari. 
“I do not like the kind of mendacity which hurts a 
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person’s feelings,” said Fazlu in an injured voice, ‘“‘ though I 
quite like a bit of humour myself, as you know.” : 

“ Have some whey and cool yourself,” said Sardari to 
appease him. 

“& Wait till I go and get my thortha,” Fazlu said. And, 
collecting his tehmut, he rushed away like a lame duck. 

“Who is he—this Fazlu, grandpa? ° I asked. 

“Son, he is a peasant who has lost most of his land 
through debt, till now he cultivates a vegetable patch and 
has become the laughing stock of your uncles.” 

“Not only of your uncles but of the whole village!” 
said Sardari. : 

“ Fear the wrath of God, Sardari,” said grandpa. 

“ Baba, some fellows have been waiting so long that they 
have got into the habit of bemoaning their fate: one of 
these men is Fazlu,” said Sardari. ‘‘ Look at the way he 
talks...” 

“ In spite of all his talk,” said grandpa sadly, “ he is 
unable to say what is in his heart. There are things which 
you young ones cannot understand. And no one can un- 
ravel the mute soul of Fazlu behind his many words.” 

I did not understand what grandpa Nihalu meant and 
why he was so sad when he spoke of Fazlu, for the ‘Arain’ 


seemed to me as comic as he obviously seemed to uncle 
Sardari. 


“ There he is with his thortha! ” said uncle Sardari. 

And we could see Fazlu coming along, the selfsame lame 
duck he had been when he had run back to his onion 
patch. 

“ Here, sons,” he said to Ganesh and me, “ here is a gift 
for you from my garden.” And he gave us a carrot each. 

“ Ohe, they are Babus, city folk, uncle Fazlu,” Sardari 
said. “ Not donkeys! ”’ i 

“ They are my sons,” Fazlu said. “And here, boys, this 


is a gift for your mother.”’ And he gave us a basket full of 
onions. 


Onions!” mocked Sardari. 
No, flowers, son,” said grandpa. And then with a set 
face he said to uncle Sardari: “ Give Fazlu the whey.” 
Fazlu hung his head down as he sat and received the whey: 
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His eyes were not bulging any more but had turned inwards, 
his weatherbeaten face was pale and his beard nearly 
touched his hairy chest. In a flash I seemed to sense the 
sadness of the ‘Arain’, and ‘‘the mute soul of Fazlu, behind 
his many words.” 

“ Go and play at the well, sons,” said grandpa Nihalu 
during the intervening silence. “Go and ride on the seat 
and honk the bullocks.” 

I recognised that, like Fazlu, grandpa was sad and 
wished to say something to Fazlu. So off I darted towards 
the well, excited at the idea of going round and round, 
seated on the crude, wooden seat to which the bullocks were 
tied. 

Ganesh followed me, but I had already put distance 
between me and him and had ensured for myself the 
pleasure of the first ride. 


Above the distant curves of the fields that fringed 
the crumbling mud walls of the village, more and more 
people emerged to their daily routine as the morning 
advanced. Some of them went along in droves to dig ditches, 
with hoes and mattocks on their shoulders and baskets 
under their arms. Some drove bullock carts, full of manure, 
across the rotten kucha road. Some were dotted on 
the horizon as they ploughed or grazed the cattle on the 
stubbled earth. And as I sat enthroned on the shaft behind 
the bullocks, yoked to the noisy Persian wheel of the well, 
and went round and round, I felt so happy and dizzy with 
excitement that I could have burst. For here there was no 
talk of the need to do sums or to repeat the lessons and 
memorise them with the ever-present threat of being 
slapped on the face by the schoolmaster, or spoken harshly 
to by father or mother, as at Nowshera; here there was a 
world which was as open as the sky and yet as mysterious 
as one of those peasant riddles which mother used to put 
to us to solve sometimes in the leisurely evenings. And my 
mind and body became allied with the lively scene, so that 
I even forgot my eternal quarrel with Ganesh and willingly 
shared with him the pleasure of riding astride the shaft. 
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Towards noon the bright, cool morning seemed to become 
hotter, and both Ganesh and I played at half shutting our 
eyes to see the spectrum of colours above the shimmering 
haze, until we were tired out and hungry. 

But, as though our grandpa’s family had evolved an 
adequate ritual commensurate with the needs of the chang- 
ing hours of the day, the food came, borne by a village boy 
because grandma was busy superintending the hundred 
and one details of the arrangements of Sharam Singh’s 
marriage, and we all gathered together under the shade of 
the trees by grandpa and ate. There was the luscious 
maize bread to eat with spinach of mustard plant, again 
with abundance of butter in it, and curds and tumblerfuls 
of whey. And never shall I forget the greed with which I ate 
this tasty food, because it was the first time there was 
no one to warn us to eat less and because the quality of 
richness that there was about it derived as much from the 
helpings which our uncles heaped on our plates as from the 
hearty, generous encouragement they gave us to make us 
eat more. 

By the time the meal was over, a certain drowsiness 
seemed to spread over us and over the whole earth—the 
cumulative effect of the satiety in our bodies and the 
mounting heat and glare of the landscape. And before we 
knew where we were, we were deep in slumber on the 
second charpai which lay by grandpa Nihalu’s bed. 

When we awoke it was already late in the afternoon and 
the cool juice of almonds was being ground by uncle Sardari 
a little way away. We washed our faces with the fresh water 
of the well. And then we were given the almond juice, a 
drink which depends so much on cultivated taste that I 
did not like it and nearly spat it out. í 
Onr Basle had just Mihei their various jobs: uncle 
Dayal, Singh hed cut the water ith hee a 

€ water ditch into shape; and uncle 


Sardar Singh had ground the: juice. - 
were all ready to eae Ge ee ae 
~< If you want to take that buffal i i 
; o away with you,” said 
vade Sharam Singh to me, “come and qe meN you 
ow to bathe her and feed her and milk her.” 
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I was only too eager to respond to this invitation and 
insisted on lifting some stalks of tender fodder which was 
meant for the buffalo and the bullocks. And while Ganesh 
stayed to accompany grandpa Nihalu home, I ventured 
out with uncle Sharam Singh to take delivery of the buffalo 
from the cowherd who had taken her out to graze for the 
day. 

On either side of the kucha road by which the cattle 
were approaching, there were thick clouds of dust which 
obscured the view to some extent, so that uncle Sharam 
Singh had to strain hard to recognise Suchi. But then he 
spotted her and went forward to take possession. And, 
covered by the haze of golden specks in the atmosphere, 
we proceeded with the buffalo towards the pond, whose 
greenish blue water stood still like a sheet of glass just out- 
side the village. And the village dogs barked at the cattle, 
and the men and the women shouted to each other, and the 
whole sky resounded with the calls of the cowherd to each 
member of the herd not to stray but go its way home. And 
the mood of the afternoon seemed to catch me in my bones, 
a rich, healthy, vital feeling of hilarity and joy at the cow- 
dust hour, accentuated by the new pleasure of finding myself 
riding astride the buffalo as though she were mine to honk 
home to the cantonment of Nowshera, if I wanted to just 
at that moment. 

Suchi, the buffalo, had other ideas, however. She sensed 
the presence of a stranger on her back and also seemed to 
know that it was a puny little stranger, and she must have 
resented the presumption, because she decided at the merest 
gesture of my goading feet to run right into the pond and 
try to drown me. 

My uncle Sharam Singh was completely unnerved by 
Suchi’s decision. Regretting that he had put me on the 
back of the buffalo and afraid that I might be drowned, 
began to shout at me for goading her with my feet. Suchi 
apparently thought that he was shouting at her and felt 
more insulted still. So she quickened her pace and waded 
into the water and, snorting, lowing#excited, she splashed 
her way almost into the middle of the pond. It was a miracle, 
in the circumstances, that I hung on to the precarious 
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perch on top of Suchi’s back. But there was no doubting 
the fact that I was frightened, and I shrieked with terror, 
though the shrieks did not emerge from my mouth. 

At that moment a young village boy jumped into the 
water and swam briskly up to where Suchi had settled down. 
And he held me fast until uncle Sharam Singh had stripped 
and swum up to rescue me. He put me on his shoulders 
and swam back, very angry and in a panic at the thought that 
I might have died. 

But the difficult thing now was to persuade Suchi not to 
take umbrage at a mere chit of a boy riding on her back and 
to come home. 

It took half a. dozen people, armed with staves, about 
two hours to get the buffalo out of the water and the bog 
and the mud of the pond. 

And I don’t think uncle Sharam Singh ever forgave me 
for the awful way I let him down on that afternoon. 

“ After all—you are a townee and a Babu! ” he jibed. 


When we came home, the courtyard was humming with 
activity in connection with the marriage arrangements. 

In one corner of the compound a half-naked, fat con- 
fectioner sat frying cakes of white flour for distribution 
among the brotherhood, while two of his greasy assistants 
were digging into a cauldron and rolling up sugarplums 
with deft hands. 

By the hall of the haveli some tailors were busy sewing 
with agile fingers old embroidery on to silk dupattas. 

And the women sat at the doorway of the big barn talking 
excitedly to each other. 

Uncle Sharam Singh, Ganesh and I had repaired to the 
shed with Suchi ahead of us, when suddenly the voice of 
my mother fell upon my ears, a shrill shriek like that of a 
wounded bird. And then I could hear her weeping and 
protesting, even as the voices of the other women interrupted 
her speech. 

I had seen my mother weep before in Nowshera, when 
father was unkind to her, and during my illness, or when the 
feeling used to come upon her that in marrying off my 
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eldest brother Harish to the illiterate Draupadi she had 
made a great mistake. But I had never heard her utter a cry 
of distress like that which I had heard. 

I ran towards her, followed by Ganesh. But we could not 
get near her, for we felt shy with the confusion of the women 
who were gesticulating wildly against each other, even as 
they spoke in high-pitched accents of the wrongs done b 
each of them to the other. : 

Grandma came and asked us if we would like some mathi 
to eat. 

Whereupon our mother flew into a high rage and said: 

“ No, no, my children won’t eat a thing in your house. 
Why, I came here thinking you world realise that I won’t 
stomach the insults and abuse which you cast on me 
when I came home last. But I see that you can’t forgive me 
my good luck and the fact that Hans’ father has more 
money than your other sons-in-law ...” 

“ Ni, keep your husband’s money and don’t taunt us 
with it!” interrupted Amrit Kaur, my mother’s widowed 
sister. 

“Eater of your husbands,” shouted my mother, “ you 
are the cause of all this trouble. You have eaten your 
husband, and you can’t bear to see that mine is alive. You 
used to hate me even as a girl because father had handed 
the keys of the house to me. And I know you can’t bear to 
see the bigger bundle of keys tied to my waist now. But it 
was your own doing if your husband died. I didn’t come 
to kill him or poison him. You need not have run back here 
and neglected him every time he was ill. You might have 
been less fond of just wearing nice clothes and sitting around 
at mother’s doorstep...” 

“Ni, who are you to give me advice?” Amrit Kaur 
shrieked. “Father loved you so much, he had no time or 
money left for any of us . . . And as you were the eldest, he 
gave most of the jewellery in your dowry. What is the harm 
if some money comes back to the family now in place of those 
ornaments? ” 

“ Ni, look, darkness has come upon the world!” answered 
mother. ‘Hai, now you grudge me everything. What 
jewellery did I take in my dowry? A pair: of gold earrings 
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and two silver bangles! Mother is here. She is witness...” 
“No, Sundariai, we also gave you a necklace,” grandma 
said. 

“ You too are against me, I know,” mother said. “ You 
don’t remember that the necklace was in pawn at that time. 
And you showed it to me to-day in the dowry you are 
giving to Sharam Singh’s bride . . . Hai, how can you lie 
so!” 

“ You think everyone is against you,” said aunt Amrit 
Kaur. 

“ But you are, you are, you are!’ mother cried. “ Ever 
since I came here, you have been insinuating things 
against me. And oh, I am heartbroken that I can’t come 
back to my father’s home without being abused and in- 
sulted.” 

And she wept with self-pity. 

We were affected by her grief and also began to weep 
out of fear at the high pitch of the quarrel and out of sym- 
pathy. 

“ Come, sons,”? mother said, “ Let us get ready to leave. 
We can’t stay here where we are not wanted. I wish we 
hadn’t come.” 


~ Don’t you go and put the blame on my head!” said 
Amrit Kaur. 


7 Ni, keep quiet,” grandmother said to her. 
Han, han, Amrit Ka 


e eo ur, this is no way of treating your 
est sister! 


S SAT a woman neighbour intervened. “And, 
undariai, sister, ignore her. After all, she is a widow...” 
Don t you pity.me because I am a widow!” protested 
Amrit Kaur. 


Mother seemed overwrought. 
women made her weep the more 

Grandpa Nihalu happened to 
hearing mother sob, approached 
and said soothing words to her: 
oan f the village don’t know 
sous Te y En y y daughters served the holy 
E nee ee nome as devotedly as you did.\ And, 


sin he sages don’t come. And this house 
is not holy any more. Nor are there the blessings here which 


The sympathy of the other 
copiously. 

come at that moment and, 
her, patted her on the head, 


these women o 
None of m 
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your auspicious presence brought to my house. These 
others are only jealous of you. Amrit Kaur is a widow 
and you know...” 

“ Father, you have always taken her side against me,” 
Amrit Kaur said, beginning to weep. 

_ “ Ni, come to your senses, you are grown up too, you 
know,” grandpa said, “ weeping like that!” 

“ But,” mother said, “ I want to go away.” 

“ My daughter, how can you go and not bless the marriage 
of your brother with your presence. Besides, these grand- 
sons of mine—I must have them with me for a while.” 

We were rubbing our eyes and sobbing. We did not 
understand all the reasons for this quarrel, but the atmosphere 
of distress was enough to draw tears from our eyes. And 
when grandma brought two bronze dishes with cakes and 
sugarplums in them and put them before us, we were soon 
consoled. 

The twilight descended on the courtyard of the Haveli 
while we were still eating. And little earthen saucer lamps 
were lit. And all the women, except mother, who lay down 
exhausted on a bed, and Amrit Kaur, who went to her 
room, gathered together on the roof of the hall and began to 
play the dholki and to sing folk songs. 

I insisted on going up to the roof among the girls. And 
I satin the lap of my cousin, Durgi, the daughter of aunt 
Amrit Kaur, as she struck the key on the dholki to keep time. 

I remember the rich warmth of Durgi’s lap and the 
perfume of her breath, as she craned her beautiful long 
neck, vividly to this day. And I can sense the friendship of 
her knees and the texture of her luminous voice as she sang 
the refrains of the songs. And as I went to sleep with my 
head on her thighs that evening, the phrases of the naughty 
folk song, “ Lachi”, became imprinted on my mind: 

“ Akha, ni, in a village there were two Lachians, 
And it was the little Lachi who caused all the trouble! 
Akha ni Lachi, your bangles were never finished, 
The boys died earning money to pay for them, 
Akha ni Lachi...” 
I wanted very much to milk the buffao Suchi, to plough. 
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the fields with the two bullocks, Thiba and Rondu, to cut 
fodder for the animals with the chopper, exactly as my 
maternal uncles Sharam Singh, Dayal Singh and Sardar 
Singh did. But they had only one refrain in answer: “ You 
are a townee and a Babu! ” 

I sought comfort and amusement in the company of my 
cousin, Durgi. 

Only a little older than I, she emerges from the con- 
cordant atmosphere of joy and sorrow of my first visit to 
Daska like a strange little flower, with a rich perfume like 
that of a bud bursting its sheath in the spring. And as a 
flower steals into one’s awareness, so she seemed to enter 
into my soul, not with certain aspects of her personality 
but with her whole presence. For she seemed to live in my 
ears with the lilt of her voice: she seemed to be alive to my 
flesh; she slept in my eyes; the aroma of her body filled my 
nostrils; and the movement of her young life as she capered 
to and fro allied her to all my urges. Perhaps this was 
because my senses were wide open to receive the warmth 
which she radiated. Or perhaps my soul swirled to the 
music of her agile frame. Or was it only the accidental 
meeting in my consciousness of many congeries of im- 
pressions of her at this tender age? 

She showed me all the dolls she had made for herselt 
with little bits of cloth and cotton stuffing. And, of course, 
I wanted her forthwith to make me one. 

_ With a warmth. and generosity which I had not found 
in my schoolfellows, she got to work immediately. She took 
some cotton wool from the basket which lay near her 
mother’s spinning-wheel, encased it in a long sheath of 
coarse cloth and sewed up the ends. Bent into two and 
Joined with a few stitches, especially at the top of the bend, 
it soon had a head and two long legs. A little black thread 
went to the making of its large eyes, its mouth and ears. 
And then we went and pestered the tailor, who was busy 
making clothes for the wedding, for bits ae coloured silk . 
and gold lace. Soon, with deft fingers, Durgi had made a 
turban, a coat and tight trousers for the hero, given him a 
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Then she took me to her doll’s house and, placing the 
hero by the side of a nymph, we celebrated the marriage of 
my doll with hers. 

And then she made up an impromptu dialogue between 
the bride and the bridegroom: 

“ O husband mine, where have you come from? And 
what is your name? And what gifts have you brought me? 
Jasmine flowers or molsari? ” 

“ My- love, I have brought pou myself and a garland 
of motia flowers to put round your neck and roses to 
sprinkle on your body.” 

“ And what are the sweets you have brought? ” 

“ I have brought you sweet peras and hot ladus.” 

“ Poison, made by the halwai!’”’. 

“ No, they are sweets and I have also brought you my 
sweet speech.” 

“ Acha, I shall add to it the perfume of my breath.” 

And then Durgi made the two dolls embrace and kiss each 
other. And she recited some couplets called chhands to me, 
having taken up the thread of the narrative between the 
two dolls and connected it with a convincing illusionism 
to us both. And the strange thing was that the earlier 
shyness I had felt faded away, and I entered into the spirit 
of her performance and was rapt for the whole day. 

For we went to the house of the village potter together 
and bought toy vessels for our imaginary kitchen, and 
a little clay cart with clay bullocks attached to it, an earthen 
whistle, a bird in a cage and all the appurtenances of a 

easant household. And from the village weaver we 
brought half a yard of cloth to make clothes of. And 
from the locksmith we got the point of a plough. And from 
the cowherd’s house we fetched the milk. And to sanctify 
it all we went to the-temple and poured milk at the altar 
of the snake god at the foot of the pipal tree. And so ab- 
sorbed had we been in all this that we forgot about the 

midday meal and had our respective mothers looking for 
us desperately anxious about our safety, and hating each 
other the more because of the obvious affection which had 
developed between Durgi and me. 

But the midday meal did not interrupt the idyllic life 
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which we had built up for ourselves. And soon we were 
swinging high on the swing attached to the two wooden 
girders of the verandah of Durgi’s house, with ray cousin 
seated on a cushion and me nestling in her lap, holding-her 
tight, half in fear of falling and half with the sensuous 
delight I felt at being next to her. And as the swing went 
up and down, Durgi sang an unending song with the most 
haunting refrain: 


“ The spring has come, sisters, 
The spring has come, 
And the bees go sucking 
The honey out of the flowers, sisters...” 


And before I knew where I was, I had fallen asleep, 
having been drugged into a stupor by the activities of the 


morning, the copious food at midday and the drowsy warmth 
of the afternoon. 


I woke up late in the afternoon to find that my elder 
brother Ganesh had taken my place by Durgi and was 
playing pebbles with her. 

At first, heavy with the effects of the siesta, I merely 
watched their sport. One of them would throw the pebbles 
in the air and catch them on the back of the hand; catching 
them again after another throw, on the palm; claiming 
these as won, and picking up the rest of the pebbles from 
the floor to the rhythm of one pebble thrown up from the 
hand and catching it back with the rest. 

Excited by the sleight of hand which Ganesh and Durgi 
seemed to be performing, I wanted to join their game. 

But Ganesh would have none of it. 

And, what was shocking and wounding to my naive 
soul, even Durgi was reluctant that I should join. 

Impetuously, I interrupted Ganesh’ 


at the pebbles, s play by snatching 
Ganesh’s face twisted with ; s 

slapped me hard. isted with impatience and anger and he 
Whereu 


ficesad Cees Se a flood of tears coursed down my 
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Ganesh and my fickle ‘bride’ went to another corner 
of the room and resumed their game, while I rolled on the 
floor, weeping loudly so that someone should hear and take 
notice of me. 

When no one seemed to come my way, I ran out to the 
courtyard rubbing my eyes and sobbing and told my mother 
that Ganesh and Durgi had beaten me. 

Mother, who was perhaps feeling nerve-worn after her 
own battles of the previous day, flared up against Durgi: 

“ What is this little daughter of a widow up to, this 
Durgi, to beat my son?” 

“Don’t you call me a widow!” Durgi’s mother, Amrit 
Kaur, answered back. “ If I were you, I should look after 
your sons.” 

“ Was it that eater of his masters, Ganesh, who beat 
you?” mother asked. 

“ No,” I lied. “It was Durgi.” 

“ You see,” said my mother to Amrit Kaur. “It is your 
daughter. She has obviously taken after you Ve 

‘Ni ja ni ja!” Amrit Kaur cried. “ Leave my daughter 
alone. You can’t bear it that you have no daughter of your 
own, that you only produced sons! ” 

At this jibe my mother was indignant. 

“ Why do you want to make this little children’s quarrel 
the excuse for attacking me again?” she said. “ Yesterday 
you ate my life up with insinuations about my husband and 
my house. And today you are trying to take it out of me 
for having produced sons. Just because you didn’t give 
birth to a boy! How can you be so mean?” 

“« Who is mean?” said Amrit Kaur. “ You, not I. One 
can’t be mean if one has no money. It is only people who 
have as much as you have who are mean.” 

“ Ni, what have I done to you that you are so hard to me 
mother protested. 

“ Ask other people what they think of you! Denying even 
a loan to your own brothers! Persuading your husband not 
to give more than a paltry two, three hundred! ” 

“ Ni, darkness has descended upon the earth!” mother 
cried. “Hai, ni, look at these ungrateful ones! And I 
who have given always my husband’s hard-earned money 
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and never asked for a pice back. How can you accuse me 
of not giving ?” 

“ All this shouting to justify yourself won’t help,” Amrit 
Kaur said. “The truth is that you don’t belong to us! 
You left the village and became a city woman. And you now 
despise the brotherhood in which you were born. Our old 
father does not know that you are not his helper, but have 
acquired the habits of the lallas and merchants and babus 
among whom you have gone to live.” 

“ Hai Hai!” mother cried. “ How can you say things 
like that? ” 

“ But they are true,” answered Amrit Kaur. 

“What a homecoming I have had!” mother said with 
tears in her eyes. “ Always when I come to Deska I have to 
leave with a sorrowing, broken heart.” 

“ You might come with a sunnier smile and then you 
could go with a happy heart,” said grandma Gujri. 

“If you loved the brotherhood more than you love your 
own family,” said another old woman who was seated 
nearby, “ you might be happier.” 

These rebukes were too much for mother. - She hid her 
head in her dupatta and began to sob. 

“ I wish we hadn’t come!” she cried. 

As the quarrel I had had with Durgi had now matured 
into bitter recriminations between my mother and her 
relations in the village, I felt sad that I had been the cause 
.of these outbursts. And yet I recalled the angry voices in 
which my mother and aunt Amrit Kaur had spoken to each 
other the previous day, and I knew that I was not to blame 
for the whole of their quarrel. 

“ Where is that dead one, Ganesh? ? mother said. 
“ Ask him to come and get ready. We will go home.” 

se Don’t you taunt us with this kind of threat!’ shouted 
Amrit Kaur. “Why did you come if you wanted to spoil 
everything by going away?” 

The way aunt Amrit Kaur’s dark face twisted when 
she said this frightened me. Also, her eyes were bloodshot. 
And there was a copious froth at the corners of her lips. So 
that I have never been able to forget the fury with which she 
assailed my mother. And even at that early age, I recall that I 
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sensed the bitterness and resentment behind her attack on 
our family. And I remember the prejudice I suddenly 
developed immediately against her and the village, even 
as I had reacted with a natural warmth towards grandpa, 
his big house and his open fields. And I did not know, as 
I stood there, whether to feel nicely towards Durgi because 
she had befriended me in the morning or hate her because 
she had jilted me in the afternoon. 

But I began to feel a strange sense of the uncertainty 
of life. 

My mother wiped her eyes and got up to go into the barn 
to pack. 

I followed her and could see her sobbing even as she 
collected our belongings into a bundle. At moments she 
seemed demented, because she talked to herself in whispers 
as she wept. And perhaps because she wanted to have a 
good cry, she caught hold of me and hugged me to her 
bosom and broke down. 

Then she pulled herself together and asked Ganesh, 
who had come up, to lift the bundle on his head, while she 
herself lifted the little trunk. And we began to walk away. 

Some of the women of the brotherhood said to mother: 
“ Don’t go, Sundariai! It is not auspicious to leave like 
that! Sisters often quarrel with each other!” 

But grandma Gujri and aunt Amrit Kaur kept silent. 

“They wish me to go,” mother said, pointing to her 
mother and sister with her head. ‘‘ They were not happy at 
my coming. So what is the use of my staying on?” 

I wished at that moment that grandpa or one of my 
maternal uncles would come and persuade mother, as I was 
frightened in my heart of the oncoming dark. But no one 
came. And we trooped out of the haveli, sad and forlorn 
as an orphaned family. 

“Tt is too late to get a yekka to Gujranwalla,” mother 
said. “ We will go and stay at the temple.” And she got 
an assistant of the tailor, who was working in the hall, to lift 
our baggage and transport us there. 

The men and women of the village looked askance at 
our little procession. And some people asked mother 
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questions: “ Sister, why are you going away so soon? And 
before the marriage? What has happened? ” 

Mother only wept and did not answer. 

But we had not gone further than the end of the lane 
when uncles Sharam Singh, Dayal Singh and Sardar Singh 
all came and bent down and held mother’s feet. 

“ Forgive us,” they said. “ These women are mad. They 
have annoyed you, sister. And you are right to be angry. 
But how shall we be able to bear the shame of your leaving 
before the wedding? ” 

“ But how can I stay when I know that my own mother 
has turned against me and docs not want me?” mother 
said. 

“ Baba will tell her a thing or two today,” said uncle 
Sardar Singh. ‘‘ She turned me out of the house, too, 
because I went to play with my friends. You come and stay 
in my room, eldest sister.” 

“No,” mother said. “I will stay the night at the 
Dharamsalla and take the yekka to Gujranwalla in the 
morning.” 

“We will not let your feet advance,” they said, “ till you 
turn back.” i 

And for a few minutes there was a complete deadlock. 

At length the villagers gathered together and began to 
add their pleas to those of my uncles; and mother’s voice 
was drowned. 

Our little procession returned to the big house again. 

Only, uncle Sardar Singh took us all to his room, a small 
low-roofed place he had on top of the hall of the haveli, 
with small carved wooden windows and lovely old paintings 
on the wall, figuring the ten Gurus of the Sikh faith. 

Ganesh and I sat down by the windows and watched the 
pageant of villagers passing through the lane. And we had 
soon forgotten about the horrible quarrel, while our mother 
fell asleep through the fatigue and misery of the afternoon. 


Uncle Sardar Singh took us to his heart and won us 
two brothers over with the most luscious of sweets. And, 
though he could not persuade mother to eat, he brought 
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meat cooked at the best cookshop in the village for us. 

And after the meal was over, some of his young friends 
came and at their bidding he recited portions of Waris 
Shah’s long poem “Hir and Ranjha” in the most melodious 
voice. 

From the red heat of some strange power his voice seemed 
to come. And it:-travelled on the curve of a marvellous 
song in the simple sweet Punjabi speech of the peasants. 
And soon it seemed to set all the hearts in the room on fire, 
so that they shouted, “ Wah! wah!” to encourage the 
singer. And, as it gathered the anguished refrains of the 
poet Waris Shah on the curve of the heroine Hir’s longing 
for the hero Ranjha, a stilled rapture filled the room only 
made more cosy by the twilight. 

I have never forgotten that evening. For although I 
did not understand the full meaning of Waris Shah’s epic 
poem about the love of Hir and Ranjha, the contagion of 
my uncle Sardari’s voice made my hair stand on end and 
affected my little soul finally and for ever with a love for 
Punjabi speech which I have never lost.. So resonant and 
catching were its rhythms that it seemed to my child’s 
mind, nurtured hitherto on respect for the angrezi 
git-mit of the cantonment and contempt for the crude 
Punjabi spoken by the townsfolk, that I had been sinning 
gravely in not worshipping every word my mother said. 
Somewhere in me I realised that, in spite of my own de- 
pendence on my mother, we had so far been much more our 
father’s children than our mother’s. I also saw vaguely 
the reason for uncle Sharam Singh’s jibe against us for being 
“townees and babus’. And I could sense the nature of 
grandma’s and aunt Amrit Kaur’s hostility against mother 
and the family into which she had married... 

Anyhow, from that evening dates, I think, a new love 
for my mother, whom I came to regard, in spite of the fact 
that her relations thought her a traitor to her village, 
as the very soul of this village of Daska. And from now, all 
the stories and fables she told us, or the songs she sang, were 
to assume in my secret mind a fascination superior to the 
charm of the stories and poems in my school books. In 
fact, the simple ditties of the Punjab, sung in the melodious 
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voice of uncle Sardari, broke the walls of the quarter in the 
cantonment in which we Jived, demolished the barracks of 
Lal Kurti and the bungalows of the Sahibs by the River 
Lunda, and led me, across many deserts of hills and stones, 
along the Grand Trunk Road towards a country where there 
were no horizons, but only the vast and endless landscapes 
of Central Punjab, with an open sky above which receded 
further and further into hills and mountains that I did not 
yet know. 

So excited was I about the village and all the joys it 
could afford that when uncle Sardari paused for a while in 
between his recitation, I asked my mother whether Raja 
Rasalu of Sialkot, the story of whose adventures she had 
told me in Nowshera, had ever lived in Daska or been here, 
considering this village was said to be only ten miles 
away from Sialkot. She told me that many kings and heroes 
had been to Daska. 

And, while I pondered on the fringes of my curiosity, 
I saw vague figures shrinking beneath the burning suns 
in the great hollows of older days or fading into the in- 
determinate dark dense nights of the past. Uncle Sardari 
sang other haunting verses at the request of his friends. 
One of these was by the poet Bullhe Shah. The reason why 
it stuck to my memory was that it was also about the 
love of Hir and Ranjah. It ran like this: 


“My heart longs for the beloved, my heart longs for the 
beloved, 
Some lovers laugh and laughing talk, others 
Cry and, wailing, wander in this blossoming spring, 
My heart longs...” 


Was it the sefitiment of yearning in this, or the fact that 
the village of Daska had been bathed in spring when 
we came that kept these particular verses in my mind when 
the original verses of Waris Shah only lingered asa refrain? 
I suppose it was the simplicity of this poem, whereas the 
narrative of Waris Shah was intricate and difficult, I 
remember, for instance, that in talking about Waris Shah 
and what he meant, uncle Sardari said that the poet had 
described a horse’s hoof in twenty different ways. But 
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sometimes one gets to know beauty by touching the hem of a 
girl’s skirts. And the flowering of a child’s mind is as un- 
canny a process as the bursting of buds and the ripening of 
fruit: a little touch of warmth can make it effulgent like 
the sun! 

When everyone had gone that night and we had eaten a 
meal specially brought for us from the cookshop in the 
village by uncle Sardari, we went up to the terrace on top 
of his room to sleep. So touched had I been with the 
refrains which he had sung about the love of Hir and 
Ranjah that I pestered him to tell me the story of that love 
before I would sleep. And though my mother rebuked me 
for being so difficult, and asked me to let my uncle go to 
sleep, saying how much he had done for us, I was not to be 
dissuaded from pressing him. 

Uncle Sardari was young and warm of heart and generous. 
And he told me and Ganesh the whole story, to which I 
listened attentively even though my eyes blinked, heavy- 
lidded with fatigue, and the mist of sleep came and went 
under my pupils and my head nearly fell back three or four 
times. He told the story vividly, and I rememember the 
words though I did not then understand much else. 

“They say Hir was the daughter of Cucak, chief of a 
small kingdom in northern Punjab. While she was still a 
young girl, her father betrothed her to Saida, the son of 
Khera, chief of a neighbouring kingdom. © 

“ Hir grew up to be a very beautiful maiden. And the 
fame of her beauty spread far and wide. 

“ Another chief nearby had eight sons. The youngest of 
these, Ranjha, was very handsome. And his father loved 
him. This aroused the jealousy of his brothers. So when 
their father died they exiled Ranjha without giving him 
any part of the kingdom. 

“ After wandering for a long time in the wilds, Ranjha 
reached the banks of the river Chenab. As he looked round 
for a ferry boat to take him across, his eyes fell on a lovely 
boat. He asked the ferryman if he would take him across. 
The boatman refused. Ranjha was very tired and asked the 
man if he could rest in the boat for a while. The ferryman 
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took pity on the youth and agreed. Ranjha went in and, 
lying down on the soft, cool bed, fell asleep. 

“ A little while later he was awakened py a noise. 

“ Ranjha opened his eyes and saw Hir standing by the 
bed. 

“ Now Hir was at first very angry with the ferryman for 
allowing a stranger to come into her boat. 

“But as Ranjha spoke to her and rebuked Hir for being 
so inhospitable to a weary traveller, she smiled. And then 
their four eyes met. And they fell in love with each other. 

“ The lovely Hir gave Ranjha a job as a cowherd to keep 
him near her. And every day, in secret, she used to meet. 
Ranjha. 

“ The secret meetings between Hir and Ranjha were 
discovered. And at once Khera married off his daughter to 
Saida. 

“ Hir was sad at being parted from Ranjha and would not 
even talk to her husband. 

“Ranjha was banished from Khera’s kingdom. So he 
went to live in Rangpur where Hir had been taken. And he 
went about disguised as a Sadhu. 

“ He got into touch with Hir. And through the help of 
Sahti, the sister of Saida, he ran away with his beloved 
one night. Sahti also eloped with her lover that night. 

“ Saida sent his men to pursue the lovers. But, while 
Sahti and her lover escaped, Hir and Ranjha were caught 
and brought back. 

“They were brought before the judges. And Ranjha 
was exiled, while Hir was kept well guarded. 

“ After the lovers had been punished, the town of Rangpur 
caught fire. And it was said that this had happened because 
the hot sighs of Hir and Ranjha had burnt its foundations. 

“ The marriage of Hir was broken. And she was allowed 
to join Ranjha, who was called back. 

~ The lovers returned to the house of Hir’s parents. And 
now they were welcomed. 

“ Ranjha went away alone to his own home, so that he 
conid come back with his brothers and celebrate his marriage 
to Hir. 


“ Meanwhile, the brother and the mele of Hir, who hated 
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Ranjha and had feigned courtesy, told her that Ranjha 
had been murdered. 

“ Hir rell unconscious. 

“© And while she was in her swoon, her brother and uncle 
gave her some poison to drink. And before long she was 
dead. 

“A messenger was sent to give Ranjha the news of Hir’s 
death. 

“ Ranjha rushed back to know the truth. 

“ He was taken to Hir’s tomb. 

. “ He could not bear the shock and died as he wept on 
the tomb of his beloved.” 


There had hardly been a reconciliation between grandma 
and Amrit Kaur and mother, when trouble broke out 
between them again the next morning. 

Partly out of his affection and respect for mother and 
partly to promote conciliation in the household, grandpa 
Nihalu suggested that Ganesh should be made ‘ best man’ 
to uncle Sharam Singh and that the boy should be put on 
the horse behind the bridegroom that afternoon when the 
bridal party was due to proceed to the brides house in 
another part of the village. Because the old man said this, 
everyone listened in silence and seemed to acquiesce. And 
as long as grandpa sat on the cot in the courtyard telling 
his beads, we were particularly favoured and were given 
sweets to eat and whey to drink. But as soon as he went 
away to the well in the fields, aunt Amrit Kaur began her 
offensive against mother. 

At first she went about mumbling to herself. Then she 
did some kana-phusi whispering in the ears of grandma. 
And later, as mother was asking Ganesh to go and have a 
good bath at the well, aunt Amrit Kaur spoke out aloud 
with great bitterness: 

“Han, go and scrub your body clean, monkey-face, 
since you are to ride behind the bridegroom. What an 
inauspicious thing it will be for Sharam Singh to have a 


lemur like you sitting behind him!” 
“No, darkness in darkness—darkness has come over 
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the world! How dare you talk like that to my son!” said 
mother. 

“ There is no darkness,’ answered Amrit Kaur. “It is 
clear to everyone that if one has money in this world one can 
buy anything. In this Kaliyug the moneylenders and the 
babus are on top. And peasants are just being reduced to 
serfs. Our children are naked and sunburned at birth; 
and naked and sunburned they remain all their lives.” 

“Those who are full of hatred make difficulties for 
themselves,’ mother said. 

“Shall we then swallow our saliva and sit waiting for 
the deluge?” Amrit Kaur cried. 

“Sister, I didn’t ask Bapu to say that my son should ride 
behind Sharam Singh,” mother said meekly. 

“The more you feign gentleness, the more you reveal 
yourself,” Amrit Kaur bullied. “You have become so 
soft-spoken since you went to live in the town. You put on 
such a mock gentlewomanly air! ” 

“ Hai Rabba! ”? mother sighed. “ What am I to do? This 
world is so venomous! ” 

“ We are true of heart and speak the truth here, sister,” 
said Amrit Kaur disdainfully. “ Serpents need not pretend 
to be aggrieved! ” 

“ Sons, let us go,” mother said, turning to us in her 
despair where we had been sitting on grandpa’s cot in the 
shade, shy in the face of this quarrel, peeling the dirt off 
our hands by rubbing one palm against the other. 

For a moment everyone was silent. And I, who was 
looking forward to the sweets which I knew would be given 
by the parent of the bride to the marriage party, felt my 
whole dream-world in danger of collapsing if mother did 
decide to leave. 

“ Don’t go on spoiling the auspicious atmosphere,” said 
grandma Gujri. “ Threatening us every moment! Go if 
you want to. You were spoiled by your father and you still 
think you are his wife and not I—” 

“Hai! Hai!” mother shrieked. “How can you, my 
mother, say things like that? How can you hate me so? How 
can you be so venomous? ” 


ce = 
Don’t pretend now,” answered grandma. “ You 
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brought venom with your wisdom teeth. I well re- 
member srs). 

“ And yet she is always whining that she is innocent,” 
added aunt Amrit Kaur. 

Mother could not bear it any longer and, lifting her 
dupatta to her face, she began to weep. 

“ Don’t cry, mother,” I said, creeping up to her, while 
Ganesh sat pale with fear and sorrow on the cot. 

“ Come, sons, we will go,” mother sobbed. 

And I knew that this time her decision was irrevocable. 

“You can go on weeping,” said aunt Amrit Kaur, 
hardening. “‘ You have only yourself to blame. Don’t 
think that you can put this on our head.” 

“ Hey Ishwar, teach me patience!” mother cried. 

I put my arms round her and asked her nc- to cry. 

Encouraged by my sympathy as though the touch of me 
had filled her with some strength, she looked towards 
grandma and aunt Amrit Kaur and shrieked: 

“ We will go, we will go, but you two will pay for driving 
me away if there is a God in Heaven! ” 

“ Go, and don’t start cursing us with your evil tongue on 
this auspicious day,” challenged Amrit Kaur. 

Mother got up from where she sat and, weeping bitterly, 
collected me and Ganesh. 

Our baggage had remained ready packed in uncle 
Sardari’s room since the previous attempt at going away. 

Mother went and fetched a weaver boy she knew next 
door. And our procession started homewards. 

At that time of the morning, grandpa being at the well 
and our maternal uncles busy with a hundred different 
jobs in anticipation of the ceremonies in the afternoon, 
no one came to take us back. 

And now it was our turn to start weeping. For we felt 
sad at not having seen grandpa or uncle Sardari before 
leaving. And the thought of the quarrel between grandma 
and aunt Amrit Kaur and mother began suddenly to oppress 
us, with the fear of what father would say when he heard of 
it; for father was well known for taking other people’s 
side against members of his household in all quarrels. And 
in the secret places of my little heart I felt that the animosity 
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between aunt Amrit Kaur and my mother would never now 
afford me another chance of playing and fondling my 
cousin Durgi as I had done the previous morning... 

We were bundled on to a yekka at the stand by the police 
chowki of Daska, after mother had bargained for a long 
time with the driver. And as the carriage rattled off, my 
last hope of returning to Daska was blackened in the 
night of a deep slumber. 


AFTER the hectic blaze of the transient enthusiasm which 
I experienced in the village of Daska, life settled down to its 
normal course of happy and sad days in Nowshera. 

When I look back upon this period of my childhood, 
the tendency is to see it, as most people tend to do in after 
life, with a wistful longing for the happy, innocent days of 
the past when ‘ Heaven lies about us’. To some people 
the life of a child is ‘a golden age,’ a short, ecstatic ex- 
perience, too short in view of the disenchantment that 
comes in the wake of growth and responsibility. This may 
be true of the childhood of the more favoured by God, 
though there is plenty of evidence to show the falsity of 
this view of enchanted littleness and the insincerity and 
artificiality of those who hold it. ‘Nor would it ‘be true to 
say that every child is a martyr. So much of the despair and 
loneliness of a child is due to the eagerness to grow up to 
dignity and respectability, like the sapling trying to spread 
out like a full-grown tree before it has developed branches; 
also, the struggle of the small to know, to know everything 
about life, as they fancy it, is difficult. 

A great deal of this abject misery is due to the lack of 
understanding of children by the elders who have forgotten 
their own childhood and ignore the young or apply standards 
derived from their own peculiar adult experience, mixed 
with pompous notions of what is good for those who are 
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growing up... But in the vast prison ot the India of those days, 
especially in ‘ the prison of the armed camp,’ as my father 
used to ċall the eantonment, both the utter happiness and 
the extreme misery of childhood alternated with a peculiar 
sordidness, ensuing from a local snobbery, encouraged by 
the toughness which one had to acquire in order to survive 
among the hardened sepoys, all struggling to guard their 
skins against a court-martial and hourly seeking to in- 
gratiate themselves in the favour of the inflexible, inscrutable, 
superior white Sahibs. 

I was vaguely conscious of my father’s position. Of course, 
we all like to feel a bit superior, and out of the kind of pride 
that derived from my hero-worshipping attitude to my father 
I took it for granted that ours was the most distinguished 
family in the brotherhood of silversmiths and coppersmiths 
in Amritsar, and that my father was a_highly-esteemed 
and influential Babu, a learned man. But with that naive, 
frank eye of the observant child, quick to see the hypocrisy 
of our prestige, I noticed the contrast between the poor 
standard of life in our household and the comparatively 
luxurious fare which even the bandsmen in the followers’ 
lines enjoyed. And, even against express advice not to talk 
to anyone about our domestic economy or anything that 
went on in our house, I quite often prattled, to whomsoever 
won me over with a sweet or a pice, quite freely about all 
that was said and done by my parents. 

I was aware of a slight contempt in which our family 
was held because we were originally craftsmen and not 
combatants and because our ancestors had believed in the 
Aga Khan. And I had listened inadvertently to gossip at 
Babu Chattar Singh’s house and at Pandit Jay Ram's 
temple about how to get my father to retire by taking such 
and such a Sahib into confidence. But all that did not 
concern me so much as did the meagre and scanty fare 
that was provided in our house, the frustration of all my 
absurd and romantic wishes to cultivate Englishness and the 
injunctions not to play with low-class children and to begin 
working for the next examination immediately after the 
expiry of the last, because not a day nor an hour must be 
lost to earn ‘izzat’ for the family by passing the Matric. 
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I wanted to play with the paint-box and brushes which 
Colonel Longdon had sent us for Christmas, but I was 
smacked for wasting my time. I could not go off to play on 
my own, or be seen wandering about in the house doing 
nothing. I must do the sums. 

All my wild dreams and fancies, all the fugitive emotions 
that welled up in my mischievous frame were suppressed, 
and the hours stretched into days, days into other days, 
long, long and interminable, and it seemed it would be ages 
before I would grow up to be tall and free . . . Of course, 
in spite of the fear of being taken to task, I did not obey the 
injunctions strictly. For, not being given pocket money, I 
would break the family code and easily put my hand out to 
receive a pice if I was offered one, or went off to the regi- 
mental bazaar with asepoy and accepted the gift of sweets 
or milk in spite of mother’s warning that the hillmen were 
untrustworthy and might “spoil” me. Especially did she 
forbid me to take anything from the munshi, the orderly of 
Subedar Garka Singh, who had once tried to ‘spoil’ 
me by kissing me and biting my cheeks. My impressions of 
the surreptitious adventures on which I went were some of 
the most intense of my life, yet they were all baulked by an 
inner fear, by the oppression of that home discipline which 
derived not a little of its severity and harshness from the 
effect of the British Army code on my father’s mind. 


The food cooked in our house had always been coarse 
and simple. My father was entitled, with his allowance of 
eighteen rupees, the N.C.O. ‘Colour’ Havildar’s pay, to a 
daily ration of flour, lentils, salt, clarified butter and sugar 
from the regiment through the Banias attached to the various 
companies; and he never bought any extra foodstuffs for 
the household because of the expense it would entail. So 
the family had to subsist on the ration, except that it was 
supplemented by the huckster’s profit of a maund of 
flour and some other things which the shopkeepers willingly 
gave as bribes for securing them licences and for other 
services rendered. My mother was a good housekeeper and 
the family had enough to eat of the essentials. But there was 
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scarcely ever any variety of dishes, much less delicacies: 
it was always bread and lentils with occasional vegetables. 
We waited eagetly for the rare present of a fruit basket 
which came to our house. Even to these, however, we were 
frugally treated, and I never forgot the beating I had got 
from my father for stealing a mango. 

If ever any meat came with the ration or from the house 
of some Pathan or Muhammadan bandsmen at the Id 
Festival, when the sons of the Prophet butcher goats as a 
kind of scrifice, then my father had the largest share of it, 
because he was big and supposed to spend a great deal 
of energy sitting at his desk in the office, while we, * good 
for-nothing scoundrels’, who did nothing else but play, 
play and wander all day, had a bone each with some gravy. 
And my father had the exclusive right to a rare basket of 
eggs that arrived from some well-wisher or applicant in 
Nowshera or Peshawar: he would fetch a couple of eggs, 
which he kept perched high up on a shelf in the verandah, 
away from our reach, and he would give one to my mother 
to fry for him every morning and eat it as we sat by with our 
mouths watering and our eyes fixed on his dish. Sometimes 
my mother fried an omelette of two eggs after my father 
had gone to the office, and gave us portions. But as my 
father might have kept a count of the eggs in the basket, 
she did it full of the fear of being found out and of being 
accused of eating them herself when she was a vegetarian. 
Of the seer of milk that my father could afford to buy we 
did, indeed, each have a cupful every night. 

No wonder that none of us grew to be the Eugene Sandow 
we longed to be from looking at the pictures of this giant 
in my father’s dumb-bell exercise book, except that Shiva, 
when he grew up, stole money from home and ate well and 
attained the size and proportions which made him look as if 
he were our elder brother. 


As in the dispensation of food, so in regard to clothes: 
my father’s attitude was governed by notions of ‘simplicity’, 
as he preferred to call his frugality, and by the wish to save 
mofiey. The last articles of clothing he had had made for 
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us were at the time of Harish’s marriage, except for sets of 
tunics and trousers which my mother sewed for us out of 
such lengths of cotton or khaki twill as ‘ Holdar’ Surjan 
could show as missing from his receipts and issues in the 
Quartermaster’s Store, on the new Singer sewing machine 
which Subedar Garka had brought for her as a present 
from Vilayat, where he had gone as an ‘aidicong’ to 
George Panjam. 

Our clothes were always deliberately made on the large 
side, but in spite of everything our bones were growing 
and these garments shrank or were torn by the regimental 
washermen, whose art of cleaning consisted in the device of 
beating them on slabs of stone. When we clamoured for 
new clothes father kept on putting us off till such time as he 
should have an opportunity to oblige Surjan, the Quarter- 
master’s Havildar, so that his friend could oblige him in 
return with a length of cloth from the Stores. Usually, my 
father and Surjan were always busy trying to build up a 
united front against Babu Chattar Singh, the Quarter- 
master’s Clerk. As, however, it took months for my father 
to find the opportunity, we wept and ‘ate our mother’s 
life.” She put her hand on her sinking heart and, after all, 
fetched out some cloth which she had saved up in one of her 
boxes. She cut it and made us some new tunics and trousers. 
But we wanted fashionable, professionally made garments, 
though we accepted the home-made one for home wear; 
and, of course, my mother’s peasant’ intuition did not 
exactly conduce to the kind of skill which could cut 
winter coats and sew them into shape on her machine. 

So we clamoured and waited and clamoured again, 
until my father had had the opportunity of obliging Surjan, 
and the Quartermaster’s Havildar had to return the 
obligation and actually gave us some khaki drill or serge. 
Now we had to wait till Ramzan, the ‘master tailor’ of the 
Regiment, had a debt of gratitude to pay-back to my 
father, so that he could cut and sew a suit of clothes for 
each of us gratis. Ramzan had duly measured us for our 
garments because our father had taken us to him: the 
respect for the burra babu could easily exact the tribute 
of the will to render service. But no workman, even in 3 
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land inured to payments in terms of favours, could 
afford to spend his time on making suits for children when 
he was paid by the Sarkar to make and mend soldiers’ 
uniforms, when he had to earn a little extra by making 
mufti for the sepoys, and when he had so much work in 
arrear that in coping with it the ‘master tailor’ had lost all 
his eyelashes! i 

For weeks Ganesh and I called and pestered uncle 
Ramzan. The kindly tailor showed his good will to us by 
asking us to thread his needles for him, but most of our 
inquiries and appeals were fost in the roar of his own and 
his staff’s machines. It was only when Ramzan’s payments 
were held up in the office and it needed a word of recom- 
mendation from my father to the Adjutant Sahib to expedite 
matters, that the ‘master tailor’ took our lengths ot cloth in 
hand and devoted a little of his spare time to these. Having 
been cut under such emergency conditions, the clothes 
lacked the finish and the stylish excellence on which we had 
set our hearts. Especially the jackets! They were a cross 
between the English and the Indian styles, being the length 
of a Norfolk jacket though they had closed collars à 
Pindienne. I was woefully disappointed, as my whole ideal of 
anglicism seemed to collapse, and I had to be bullied into 
wearing these clothes at all. 


It was more or less the same story in the matter of shoes, 
though an extraneous element entered this. My father 
could not, of course, have got his numbria, Surjan, the 
Quartermaster’s ‘Holdar’, to supply us either with am- 
munition boots or ordinary Indian-style shoes from the 
stores as he supplied him, because the standard army 
shoes, even for the bugler boys, were several sizes too large 
for our feet. Saudagar, the old regimental cobbler, had 
failed to implement his promise. He had actually measured 
our feet for a pair of English boots each, a year ago. 

While Ganesh knew that it was useless, I went and 
pestered Saudagar day after day as he sat sweating over 
the gaiters and tall boots of the English officers. He would 
put on his glasses and, affecting a look of deep concern on 
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his wise, bearded face, look about for the measurements, 
and after a vain search say that he had lost them. He 
would measure me again and ask if I would come again 
tomorrow to see him actually start on the job. And, of 
course, when I called the next day he would put torward 
the same or a similar excuse and make me a small purse 
to go on with. And the next day, while he was still busy 
clearing arrears of work, he would beguile me by telling me a 
weird story of animals in the hills whose skins could be 
cured to make the most wonderful shoes, boots and coats, 
which miraculously rendered-the wearer immortal. He 
would talk to me of the snakes he had pickled and the 
frogs he had curried, and other devious wonders, and he 
would put me off till the next day. 

For months we walked about barefoot on the stony paths 
because our old shoes were torn to shreds and Ganesh 
thought that if we went about thus our feet would soon be 
large enough for the regulation ammunition boots. But the 
hot sun baked the earth at noontime so that our feet 
blistered and cracked. | 

Then, however, there came from a nearby village a shoe- 
maker who had apparently sought permission from the Officer 
Commanding the Regiment to sit at the cross-roads outside 
the barracks and mend the shoes of the passers-by, and my 
father helped him, in spite of the official regulations, to 
secure the privilege. In gratitude for this favour, the shoe- 
maker measured Ganesh and me for a pair of gold-embroi- 
dered Peshawari-style shoes. But the man had had to 
purchase a licence, and the necessity of defraying the costs 
of this, and of eking out a living from the few people 
who passed by him, stood in the way of our shoes being 
finished. 

Every afternoon on our way back from school we would 
ask him when he was going to start making our shoes, 
and like other craftsmen in a slow world, he made the vague 
promise of tomorrow. But the poor village cobbler could 
not even afford to buy all the necessary tools for making 
shoes, as he did a feeble trade in mending odd shoes at 
cheap prices. And still we presented ourselves at his stall 
regularly every afternoon, lured not only by the original 
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promise he had made our father in the hour of his need 
but by all the bright hopes of his making us a nice pair of 
angrezi shoes with which he sought to secure the con- 
cession of a longer delay from our insistent claims. 

At length, when he could make no more false promises 
and yet had not earned enough money to buy all the tools 
for making new shoes, he went and invested his. meagre 
savings in buying two pairs of cheap native-style shoes in 
the town of Nowshera and satisfied the demands of the 
sons of the Babu whose word had secured him the privilege 
of sitting at the crosssroads to earn a meal a day and whose 
word could lead to the withdrawal of this privilege. But 
when the shoes were delivered at our house, and we saw 
two pair of coarse indigenous shoes, we sulked and refused 
even to try them on. Conscious of the fact, however, that 
he could not both accept a bribe and then expect it to suit 
the taste of his children, as other more courageous bribe- 
takers would do, my father raised his voice and cowed us 
into submission with the threat of the terrible wrath that 
was latent in his tiger’s growl. The shoes turned out to be a 
little on the small side. And we sobbed and sulked about the 
house for a few days, till a slap on my face and a sound 
thrashing for Ganesh put an end to our protests. 

, We bore the blisters patiently till they threatened to 
swell our feet. Whereupon the shoes were actually taken 
to town to be stretched, the cost to come out of my father’s 
pocket. They were easier when they arrived. The sport of 
oiling them to soften their texture made us forget the soreness 
of our feet and our hearts, and the familiarity of habit 
washed away the stains of bitterness. 


But the equanimity of the life of our family was always 
being disturbed. When there was no hostility between our 
parents and the outside world or between our parents and 
us children, then our own quarrels resounded from the 
walis and the house was aflame with wild shouts and the 
abuse we hurled at each other, for the jealousy between 
Ganesh and me was intensifying into open hostility now. 

The blame cannot be equally shared between Ganesh 
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and me. I must confess it was mostly my fault. As a'`com- 
pensation for the sick child in me I was acquiring a deliberate 
self-will: in consequence I was growing up to be an in- 
dependent, vain, aggressive and outspoken little person, 
showing off and expressing myself at the cost of others. 

My mother’s doting affection had encouraged this. 
She was so proud of my naive flights of fancy, my games and 
tricks, that she even began to see mystical significance in 
most of my pranks. Ganesh was naturally resentful at such 
absurd favouritism. 

For instance, when I made a catapult out of the triangular 
branch of a tree for shooting birds, she suggested that I 
had been inspired by God to make the very weapon with 
which I had been wounded by Cunningham Sahib, so that 
I could wreak my revenge on him. 

I would steal out of the living room in the still, hot days 
and sit making a bungalow for myself in a corner of the 
verandah, like the bungalows of the Sahibs. I reproduced 
the necessary atmosphere by planting a discarded chair in 
the middle and by spreading copies of the old catalogues 
of Whiteway Laidlaw & Co. Bolder still, I saw no reason 
why the disused packing-box on the verandah should not 
signify the lavatory, although there was no commode in 
it. I would apply myself to the work of constructing this 
angrezi-style house, convinced that a few days of imag- 
inative carpentering would create a perfect model. Nor 
was my joy in the liberty of inventive design spoiled by the 
heat and perspiration that accrued, though the fear of 
Ganesh’s intrusion and the shame of being found in the 
midst of my occupation tinged the pleasure somewhat. 

I preferred to play in secret, especially as I was talking to 
an invisible playmate, a girl friend I had imagined. I 
think I had heard my mother once talking to someone 
about how I should grow up and marry a pretty little Mem, 
and I had worked the suggestion into a fantasy as concrète 
as the symbolic appurtenances of a Sahib’s existence 
could permit. “ Hallo,” I would shout the only English 
word I knew at this time and then, addressing my com- 
panion, continue, “ tish-mish, tish-mish, bish . . . ° which 
was the sepoy’s idea of angrezi speech. I would run down 
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the verandah chasing her, caress her lovely golden hair if 
she cried and fairly smother her face with kisses 

My mother caught me at this game one day, and, with an 
esoteric belief in the potentialities of the unknown, wondered 
whether I was only indulging in make-believe or whether I 
really saw something. For if I really had the power to see 
something which was invisible to others, I might be a blessed 
spirit reincarnated through her womb. I might, indeed, 
be the god Krishna playing with the gopies! But the 
chances of my canonisation were spoiled by Ganesh, who 
claimed some of the properties I had assembled, and by my 
father’s contemptuous smile when my mother told him 
about my histrionics. 

Apart from the ‘promised Messiah’ in me, whose 
moods she explained as spiritual portents, my mother 
indulged me with that naturalness in her treatment of her 
progeny which she had inherited from her village ancestors. 
Herself a force of nature, only superficially controlled by the 
respectability she had acquired through marriage to 
‘izzat’, she let us grow up in the dust as elemental creatures 
without much help, only warning us now and then against 
contamination by untouchables and low-class children. 
So that when she saw me in my most diabolical, destructive 
and rebellious moods, she turned away after administering 
perfunctory abuse, seeing in my obstinacy the germs of 
strength and firmness of character; in my wantonness all 
my future good humour and facility for fighting through 
the hazards of life, and in my abounding happiness the 
mercy of Saints which compensated her for her own sadness 
in the face of life. 


Ganesh had already been humbled, since the days of my 
eloquent, parrot-like repetitions of jargon, into recognising 
my superior powers of retention. With the bluff of my im- 
portance bolstered up by my mother, I would go out of 
my way to annoy him and provoke him into quarrels, 
knowing that my delicate health would enable me to get 
off lightly if a difference came for arbitration and judgment 
before the supreme court of our parents. 
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The surest way to rouse my brother’s ire, I had dis- 
covered, was by taking possession of his property. _ 

Ganesh had, through a calculated acquisitiveness and 
careful use of things, hoarded a large number of copy- 
books, red and blue pencils, red tape, quills, nibs, etc., 
which we used to get from our father, who was in charge of 
the office stationery, while I usually squandered my share 
with a wanton prodigality as if merely to be in a position 
to envy my brother’s treasure afterwards. 

One day when Ganesh was away on an errand in the 
afternoon, I discovered his dump behind a box in the living 
room. I eagerly ransacked it and appropriated two each 
of the best red and blue pencils, a copy book and various 
small items. 

And I began forthwith to scribble and draw in the 
exercise book with these pencils. I would write, in my large, 
childish handwriting, letters so bold that they. covered a 
whole page, and fantastic designs which continued from 
one page to another. | 
_ As I sat back with my head in my hands to look at my 
handiwork from all sides, as a full-fledged artist might do 
when he withdraws from his easel to see his picture the 
more clearly from a distance, Ganesh lighted upon the 
scene without warning. Recognising his pencils and note- 
book, he fell upon me with that peculiar fury with which he 
was wont suddenly to break his patient, insidious reserve. 

“ What is the matter? Why are you quarrelling? ?” my 
mother cried from the kitchen. 

“Look, mother, what he has done!” Ganesh shouted, 
indignant at my vandalism. 

Shiva began to weep to see me being beaten, though 
I was actually having the upper hand, for while Ganesh 
kicked with his feet and his elbow, I pinched and scratched 
and bit wherever I. could. 

Thereupon my mother came running to separate us. 

“ Look, mother!” Ganesh said, contorting his face into a 
frown of pained and outraged innocence and edging away 
at the sight of mother. 3 

“ What has he done, eater of your masters, that you are 
raising such a hue and cry?” my mother abused him. 
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“He has stolen my pencils and is scribbling on my note- 
books,” Ganesh said. 

“I was only drawing a picture of his ugly face,” I said. 
“ Look at his long ears! ” 

My mother looked at the scribbles and merely said: 

“ Don’t mock at your brother, child, and give him his 
pencils, the eater of his masters! I shall get you some more 
for yourself.” 

“ There, this is you, mother, in the picture and that is 
father,” I said, pointing to the huge cartoons. 

“ Let me see,” my mother said and, without recognising 
any significant forms, she said encouragingly, ‘“‘ How nice, 
you must show it to your father when he comes home.” 

Lured by my mother’s promise of pencils, I yielded the 
booty. But nothing could be done about the book. 

As if he were destined to draw the wrath of heaven on 
himself even when I was guilty, Ganesh complained to our 
father in the evening about how I had spoilt his book. My 
father shouted at us both roundly: 

“I will break your bones, sons of a pig, if you don’t 
stop quarrelling. Haven’t I enough troubles at the office 
that as soon as I come home you eat my head? You have 
made my life a misery. I blow my brains out earning a 
living for you all, and this is the reward I get! Rape- 
mother!” 

“ What has mother done to be raped like that?”’ my 
mother protested. “ And why make yourself a pig?” 

‘< Why don’t they share the things that are given them? ” 
my father burst out. “ Are they going to fight over my property 
like this when I die? I shall cut them all out and leave my 
money to a Dharmsalla if they are going to wrangle with 
each other and not preserve the spirit of the family...” 
And then his voice would tone down to a disillusioned, 
tired, self-pitying air: “ What is the use of serving this 
bitch of a Sarkar in order to provide for this progeny? 
Look at that eldest swine, Harish! Look at his in- 
gratitude! ~ . . ” 

On this theme my father and mother were in complete 
agreement and their talk having achieved the inevitable 
catharsis, they soon forgot our silly quarrel that had led to it. 
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I RARELY see a child nowadays without wondering on what 
mysterious course or violent act his mind is drifting, what 
strange and unforeseen adventure he is deliberating, how the 
colours of his soul are changing. For, as I look back upon 
the first seven years of my own half unconscious and half 
conscious childhood, I see myself, despite the rigours of the 
restricted, narrow routine world of the cantonment with all 
its taboos, flowing like a stream, now bright and vivacious 
with the sunbeams which played upon it, now gloomy 
with the tears of my sorrow, but always flowing, trickling 
through the dams and barriers placed in my way, or charg- 
ing across them so as to demolish them and sweep ‚them 
aside, lean and starved by the majesty of the sun or swollen 
and blustering, but unstayed. I did not, of course, know the 
direction in which I was going, and often I was apt to 
change my course, but in the main I flowed with the other 
streams which flowed by me, as if I, and the deep creative 
urges in me, were drawn by some inner magnetic attraction 
to each other and to the big broad river of life which flowed 
not far away. 

It was in the driving force of these creative impulses that 
I found compensation for all the deprivations of those 
drab, commonplace days during which one was growing 
from an embryo to childhood. Thus when I think of the 
armed camps of Miarmir and Nowshera, I recall the en- 
chantment of many adventures not only in the heart of my 
own dreams and fantasies but in the broad outer world. 
And certain moments, which are usually called the high- 
lights, make these days glow till the first playgrounds of 
my childhood seem the happiest part of my life, because 
perhaps it is the most innocent and sensitive. 


In what enchanted hours my senses and my heart opened 
to the beauties and terrors of the frontier landscapes I do not 
remember. But I know that when I was nearing the age of 
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seven, certain sights and sounds became indelibly fixed on 
my mind and formed the stable background of all my 
memories of later years. So vivid, indeed, are these im- 
pressions that even now, if I close my eyes, I can beckon 
the exact texture of the atmosphere at noon in the Nowshera 
cantonment, with all the minute rainbow-coloured particles 
of light revolving before my eyes almost as though in a 
kaleidoscope. And, of course, the bigger things in that 
landscape are to me now like fables of my early imaginings 
which can never grow old with repetition. 

The world was certainly abundant in those days. But 
in the vast profusion of the objects of sense I recall some 
heroes which were dominant. 

For instance, there were the ladders of heaven, the bare, 
copper-coloured and  ochre-brown mountains which 
stretched beyond the dry river bed on the edge of the 
Malakand Barracks, protuberant near at hand but rising to 
dizzy, rugged heights, with steep climbs and descents until 
they were lost in the mists of what I was told were the 
ranges of the Hindu Kush. And in the small hollows of the 
grey ridges nestled stone huts that seemed part of the ochre 
hills, the hovels of the Pathans, dark, dark and emitting 
smoke of fuel fires through the dingy doorways. Between 
the edges and the crags of the mountains, on little bits of 
level ground, grew scanty harvests of wheat or maize, 
while a scarecrow always stood frightening me with its 
bamboo neck crowned by a torn western hat; for I had 
been told that the Pathans put into these scarecrows the 
ghosts of the Tommies they killed in the wars. 

Along the Lunda river, on the road, flowed always 
the caravans of donkeys and camels and men, loaded with 
hides and skins, bricks, sacks of grain or cloth, leaving 
clouds of dust behind them as the caravan drivers with 
their torn tunics honked the animals with their big sticks. 
And the hard-working Pathan women strode along in their 
red salwars and black tunics, firewood or pitchers of water 
on their heads, seemingly as ferocious as their men, with their 
hawk-eyed and hawk-nosed visages, but tender to their own 
young and to others like me who remember receiving 
from them big chunks of bread and pickles to eat many a 
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time during their wanderings. The old men bent double 
with age and work who tended flocks of sheep and goats 
were my favourites, because they seemed too feeble to hurt, 
though I was always being warned at home that I would 
surely be kidnapped one day if I hobnobbed unaccom- 
panied with the shepherds. 

Beyond the primitive landscape of the hills and mountains, 
beyond Peshawar where I was born and the Khyber Pass 
where father had been, in my cosmogony of that time 
ruled the Badshah of Kabul, to whose kingdom of 
Afghanistan we were connected by the metalled Grand 
Trunk Road. At the base of this road, before the big 
railway bridge, across the Lunda by the timber yards, the 
mushroom misery of the urban areas betrayed the breath 
of another world which was to make permanent dents on 
my memory. 

There, on an empty rutted corner from which a side 
road led to the Sadar Bazaar, stood the tonga carts in higg- 
ledy-piggledy confusion, redolent of. the acrid smell of 
horse-dung and straw but gay with the loud haggling of 
the drivers and the customers, the neighing of the horses 
and the din on the anvil of the smith who hoofed all kinds 
of beasts of burden outside his little booth of a shop. I 
remember that as we passed by and showed the slightest 
sign of fatigue in our faces, the waiting tonga wallahs 
would come shouting and dragging father each towards 
his tonga, clamouring for a fare even as they bargained. 
Only very rarely did father respond, however, and we 
trudged home in the name of exercise or of the need to do 
some more shopping in the bazaar, though actually, I suspect, 
it was the cost of a fare to Malakand Barracks which de- 
cided the question. 

_ So to the bazaar we sped. And there my heart burst with 
happiness at the sight of the heaps of fruit rising in tiers, 
basket upon basket, on the stalls in the little alleyways— 
the rose-cheeked apples, the luscious bunches of purple 
grapes, with the white ones resting in cotton wool in flimsy 
round wooden boxes, the red pomegranates and the dried 
peaches, plums, figs, almonds and walnuts! And with my 
jumping heart was my lisping maudlin tongue, with its 
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cnorus of: “ I want! I want. . .” And how I shouted with 
pleasure if father occasionally conceded a demand, and how 
I hung on to the prize gift, eagerly bearing it home all the 
way ! 

I shall never forget the closed meat market into which 
crowded Muhammadans, jostling carcasses of sheep which 
hung down from iron hooks. Our family, though Hindu, 
still retained its loyalty to the Aga Khan Ismaili sect and 
only took in meat killed by a Muhammadan butcher to 
the appropriate recitation of the verses from the Koran. 
As we endeavoured to conceal this fact, only I was sent to 
the Sadar Bazaar meat market in ‘he company of the office 
orderly, Clayton, or some Muhammadan bandsman, 
because meat was my manbhatta khana or favourite food. 

And on these excursions I got to know the world of the 
tandurs or cookshops in the bazaar, whe:z. lay huge nans 
made of wheat flour, pyramids of pilaus and sweetmeats, 
all covered with flies and the soot of oven fires and yet 
smelling so sharply of the condiments used in their prep- 
aration that my mouth still waters every time I pass by one 
of these shops anywhere in India. 

I can imagine that I had big eyes and that these eyes 
of mine never closed, because I can see everything, everything 
—all those barbers squatting on little booths shaving the 
heads of the Pathans clean, trimming their beards and 
moustachios or cutting their nails with dangerous-seeming 
cuticle knives; because I can recollect clearly the faces of 
the wayside whores, their cheeks painted with crude rouge 
and their ears and necks loaded with silver jewellery, because 
I was already conscious of the swarms of filthy, ragged 
lepers and semi-naked beggars, wizened and thin, wilking 
for the gift of a pice, drawling out continuous blessings on 
the heads of the passers-by, even as they waved the clusters 
of flies off the sores on their faces and hands. 

The sheer contrasts of the squalor in the meandering 
lanes and alleyways with the big blocks of Parsee shops on 
the Grand Trunk Road where the European Sahibs went, 
and the Hindu shops in the Sadar Bazaar patronised by the 
sepoys and other clean, well-to-do people, impressed me 
then with the grandeur of our own lordly existence as that 
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of a superior race who were privileged because of our hign 
caste and the capacity to read and write. And I wcrshipped 
posters of Dunlop Tyres and Singer Sewing Machines 
and Pears’ Soap, as well as Gillette Razor Blades and all 
the paraphernalia of the Sahib’s and Babu’s existence in 
my aspiration towards the higher birth to be earned with the 
doing of good deeds . 

Childhood is an age of acceptance and I had nothing 
to do but to yield to the happiness of the soldiers looting 
the stalls, the fervours of stalking down the little town as 
though I owned it, the radiance and warmth of the greeting 
and exchanges between the local merchants and my father, 
and the favours and gifts heaped on us, the children of the 
cantonment Samurai .. . 


These happy, rich, hilarious and sad days, however, were 
not to be for very long. 

For one day as my father took us all to a picnic arranged 
by his town friends on the banks of the Lunda by the boat 
bridge with my mother, Ganesh and Shiva, and as we sat 
devouring the luscious midday meal and ‘eating’ the fresh, 
cool snow-breeze that came to the grilling plains, wafting 
on the waters of the Lunda, an orderly came from the 
regiment, perspiring and breathless with haste, and said to 
my father that the ‘Karnel Sahib wanted him at the bung- 
alow. 

“Oh, this bitch of a Sarkar! ” my father growled. “ It 
will not let you rest for a moment even in this heat! What 
does he want me for at this time of the evening? ” 

“ They say war has broken out in Vilayat, Babuji,” said 
the orderly lamely. 

“What war?” my father exclaimed with a strained 
look in his face. 

“Jang! Jang! Larai!” the sepoy said. 

My father jumped to his feet, pale and red, took leave of 
his friends and hurried away, saying to my mother: 

“ Mother of Harish, you take the boys home.” 

“We are undone,” my mother cried as she collected us, 
bade farewell to her friends and hurried homewards. 
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As we came to the dusty white fringes of the road from 
amid the thick traffic of braying donkeys and neighing 
horses adjusted to tongas, from amid the creaking, croaking, 
squeaking, unoiled bullock-carts, from amid the smoke of 
smothered wayside fires lit by rugged Pathan caravan men 
and their red-cheeked wives for filling hubble-bubbles, 
came the sinister beat of a tom-tom followed by a chorus of 
calls: “ Jang! Jang! Jang chir gaya! Jang! Larai! ”? 

My mother looked towards the sun going down after an 
orgy of murder on the western sky and said: 

“ The end of the Kali-yug has come.” 


The report which the orderly had brought us while we 
were ‘eating’ the air on the banks of the Lunda was 
confirmed by the ‘Karnel’ Sahib and by orders from Army 
Headquarters the next morning. One half of the 38th 
Dogra Regiment was to be attached to the 41st Dogras, a 
sister regiment, and to go to the war as part of the Lahore 
Division, the other half was to proceed to Malakand in 
Chitral, an outpost further up in the North Western Frontier, 
to fortify the border against the menace of an attack through 
Afghanistan. 

A sudden pall of sadness seemed to spread over the whole 
of the regiment with the arrival of these orders, and every- 
one waited anxiously for his fate to be decided, to know 
where he was to go. For it took some time for the companies 
which were to proceed abroad to be shunted off from those 
which were to stay at the Depot. 

Almost one half of the men in the regiment had diarrhoea 
and fell ill, either naturally or with the artificial drugs they 
took to get themselves passed medically unfit for active 
service. And a few of them sought to sell what little land 
they or their relations had, to collect enough money to 
bribe themselves out of the contingent bound for the lands 
of death. 

My father was also in a panic, because he did not know 
his fate. Babu Chattar Singh had fever and the relationship 
between our two families became suddenly very cordial, 
our parents, visiting Gurdevi’s house twice a day. ‘We 
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children secured heaps of ‘oh kuch’ from the boxes in 
both homes. 

“The Karnel Sahib is staying with the Depot,” my 
father told my mother one day as he sat in the kitchen 
eating his morning meal and speculating on his lot. “ And 
he likes me. So the probability is that he will ask me to 
stay with him. On the other hand, Major Carr, the Ajitan 
Sahib, has volunteered to go to the war. And he likes me, 
too, and may persuade the Karnel Sahib that I go with 
him...” 

Unlike the time after the outrage on Lord Hardinge, 
when he had wished and prayed that he might not be out 
of favour with the Sahibs, he now earnestly wished that 
they might dismiss him or ask him to retire. 

But ‘if wishes could rain farmers would be kings.’ And 
he lived in suspense for days. And, as he was the first 
recipient of orders and despatches from Army Head- 
quarters, he was in an extremely nervous state, not knowing 
how to square his own and the sepoys’ fears with the optimism 
of the civilians in the country. 

“ All the Rajas and Maharajas are falling over each other 
to offer themselves and their resources to the Sarkar,” he 
told my mother. “ The Aga Khan has offered himself as 
the first recruit and one Raja who is seventy years old has’ 
volunteered to go and fight. It is strange.” 

“ Baji, where is the war?” I asked as I sat listening 
intently to this solemn news. 

“ Child, it is near Vilayat,” my father said. 

“ Why is it? ? I persisted in my inquiries. 

“Son, the Kaiser of Germany, the Sultan of Turkey 
and the Badshah of Austria, are on one side and the Angrezi 
Badshah and the whole world are on the other side.” 

“Tt is the Pandus and the Kurus again, as in Mahab- 
harat,’ said my mother, brightening the fire in the fire- 
place by striking one fuel stick with another. She paused 
a moment, wiped the smoke from her eyes, sighed, shook 
her head and continued: “ Isn’t it terrible for all this des- 
truction to be! But if the Sahib, the Aga Khan, has really 
joined the Angrezi Badshah, as they say he has, then the 
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Angrez log are bound to win. For he is the incarnation of 
Sri Krishna ji Maharaj...” 


“ Hun, the Aga Khan—as if he is God! . . . ” my father 
protested. 
“ You must not blaspheme,” my mother said. ‘‘ Who 


knows what miraculous powers the Aga Khan has? And 
who knows what invisible forces are at work in this war?...” 

“ But, mother, the Pandus were only five and the Kurus a 
hundred,” I argued according to the bent of my own logic. 
“ Now if the Aga Khan is an incarnation of Sri Krishna, 
surely he would be on the side of the Kaiser and his 
colleagues rather than with the Angrezi Badshah and his 
allies! ; 

My father smiled at this irrefutable argument. 

“ Holdar Maula Bux says,’ began Ganesh, speaking 
effortfully to bring himself into this discussion, “ that the 
Sultan of the Toorks is like Tamerlane and has proclaimed 
a holy war to spread Islam in the world...” 

“ Ohe, don’t go about listening to gossip in the regi- 
ment,” father bullied him. “ The Sahib logs are very strict 
in time of war against rumours...” 

“ Acha, don’t shout at him every time the boy opens his 
mouth,” my mother protested. “ There may be something in 
what he says.” 

“ Oh don’t be a fool,’ my father said impatiently. 

“ Whatever you say,’ my mother continued, convinced 
of her metaphysical explanations, “ the world is rocking 
on the horns of the bull which supports it. Sri Krishna ji 
Maharaj will show his invisible hand. There will probably 
be an earthquake. For vice is flourishing over virtue. It 
is all the fault of these ferungis who have invented these 
injans . . . and who defy God...” 

“You are mad,” said my father. “It is nothing to do 
with God.” 

“ You may think that I am mad,” said my mother, “ but 
people don’t fight unless they are evil. This war was 
prophesied in the holy books: it was said that in the age of 
untruth, a conflagration of fire will sweep the world and 
then a new cycle will begin and then there will be more 


good.” 
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“Is it right, what mother says?” I asked my tather. 

“ No, son, she is barking,” he replied. 

“ Acha, you will see when you are engulfed in the fire,” 
she said. 

Apparently her prognostications seemed not to come 
true, for my father received orders that he was to stay with 
the depot at Malakand in the Frontier. As my father knew 
that his war service would be an important asset when he 
returned from abroad, he was a trifle disappointed. In 
fact, however, he did not seem to care about anything as he 
seemed relieved to get the neys and to end the suspense. 
And he resigned himself to all the readjustments necessitated 
by this event. 

I sensed something of the great events which were im- 
pending in the world, but mostly through the myths and 
legends in which mother wrapped them. For the rest, we 
stared wide-eyed and uncomprehending at the troop 
movements and the packing of our own luggage in the 
strong light of the relentless sun which seemed to be laughing 
while everyone else was weeping. And our as yet timid, 
unawakened souls were bent, like our heads, in sadness. 
Amidst all the misery there was only one hope of happiness: 
we looked forward to seeing our home in Amritsar where 
we were to go with our mother and join a school. I, who 
longed for playmates of my own age, fancied I was going to 
a glorious new world, where aunt. Devaki lived, and uncle 
Pratap, who had given me a taste for eating meat, and 
where our house was situated. And in my mind I traced 
the glorious curves of the wonder city of Amritsar, mixing 
the joy of anticipation with a taste for the new, the immense 
and the marvellous that stretched before me. 
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All right 

America 

English 

(interjection) Yes 

Moghul gold coin almost equal to a gold sovereign 
Incarnation 


Mischievous 

King 

Punjabi word for bear 
Rifle 

Grocer 

Blessing 

Bowls 

Ascetics 

Sweeper 

Ghosts 

Total nonsense 

Indian sweetmeat—a kind of sugar candy 


Riddle songs sung at weddings 
Pancakes of wheat flour 
Office peon 

Spinning-wheel 

Bedstead 


Lentil 

Appearance of a holy person 
Drum 

Long loin cloth 

Large scarf 

Cotton carpet 


Muhammadan holy man 
Kind of vermicelli 

Foreigners, mainly Englishmen 
Army 


Chattering 


Yes 

Yes, sir 

Sweetmeat seller 

Indian army rank, equivalent to a Sergeant 


Prestige 

Fried sweet dumplings made of white flour and syrup 

Go away 

Punjabi word for the headdress when it is. extended over 
the forehead and the eyes of a woman to cover her 
against male stares. 

Yes-singing, servile individual 

Toilet performed in natural surroundings 

Gathering of Pathan tribesmen 

War 
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KANA-PHUSI 
KuANA 
Kuurrl 
KHANSAMAH 
KUCHA 
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LApHIA 
LERAI 
LASHKARS 
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‘ 

The evil iron age which, according to the Hindu con- 
ception, is the age in which we live 

Whispcring secretively in the ears 

Food, also used to indicate a house 

Hoe 

Cook 

Pair of shorts worn by a Sikh 

Ice cream 


Punjabi word for hero 

War, struggle, quarrel 

Punjabi word for armies 

Cold drink of milk or curds mixed with water 


Juggler or magician 


Manpuatra Kuana Favourite food 
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Nans 
NATU 
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SADRI 
SALA 
SALAAMED 
SALWARS 
SARKAR 
SEPOY 
SHAMIANA 
SHERBAT 
SIAPA 
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TANDURS 
TEHMUT 


THATHIAR 


Vay 
VILAYAT 


Wat 
YEKKA 
ZOOLUM 


Patio 
Dance recital by a courtesan 
Roughs, hooligans 


Boy > 
Big loaves of wheat bread 
Native 


Corner or border 

Small cream cakes, a well-known sweet 

Rough ochre-dyed cloth, diapered with silk in the Punjab 
Fried rice 

Chief 

Strong, authentic 

Russia 

Bread made of any flour 


Holy man 

A short jacket or waistcoat 
Brother-in-law, usually a term of abuse 
Saluted 

Trousers 

Government, authority 

Soldier 

Canopy 

Sweet syrup flavoured with the essence of flowers or herbs 
Mourning : 
Groom 


Ovens, also designates a cookshop or indigenous style 
restaurant 

Sheet wrapped round the waist and legs, worn usually 
in the Punjab 

Coppersmith 

Punjabi word for an earthen cup 

Turks 

The crest of a turban tied as in the Punjab 

Punjabi form of address for a male 

Foreign country, usually designates British Isles 


Good heavens, also means Bravo 
A horse-drawn vehicle 
Tyranny 
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Seven Ages of Man 
Mulk Raj Anand ` 


o 
Morning Face 
This is the second part of the autobiographical novel. The 
sufferings of near adolescence are relieved by the inner 
compulsions of expression—the attempts to be a poct. Between 
death and love he chooses exile into life. 


Confession of a Lover 
This is the third in the autobiographical series in which the 
author presents an Indian youth by taking the story of Krishan 
Chander’s growth further. 

A novel of strong insights and fierce tensions, Confession of a 
Lover, in the usual brilliant narrative of Mulk Raj Anand, could 
well prove to be one of his most outstanding work. 


The Bubble 

In the fourth part of his epic work, the narrative combining 
seven novellas is, then, as much a recreation of several near 
contemporary legends, as it is a transformation, through the 
fiery poetic imagination ofa naive poet, who had been led to face. 
his own human condition and that of the many silent.ones, into 
the belief in “Live in action’. x 
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